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Tue old man scrambled on to 
his box with cheerful alacrity, not 
disliking the job apparently, and 
the cab rumbled off again with its 
anxious occupant. 

Her thoughts had taken a new 
departure now. She no longer 
noted the aspects of the streets as 
the cab crawled on. “He must 
be at his chambers,” she insisted 
to herself, “‘ because, where else 
can he be?” and then the desire 
to find him there became a fervent 
prayer that she might. There, 
at least, this terrible uncertainty 
would be over, and she knew she 
could bear anything better than 
suspense. The present trouble 
generally seems harder to bear 
than any we can think of, and we 
are ever ready to change it. 

The cab pulled up at last at the 
door of a great dingy abode in 
that quarter of the city where 
barristers most do congregate, and 
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here again something unfamiliar 
in the aspect of the place struck 
her at once, causing her heart to 
sink, though it was some seconds 
before she knew what the trifling 
change was that made as great a 
difference in the appearance of the 
house as a wholly new expression 
would on a well-known face. It 
was a very trifle after all, being 
merely the fact that the door was 
shut, and she had always been 
accustomed to see it open. The 
house was dark too. Her hus- 
band’s chambers were on _ the 
second floor, looking into the 
street. The blinds were close 
drawn, and the whole house looked 
ghostlier and more deserted than 
the other had done. There was 
a row of bell-knobs on the right- 
hand door-post, with differ- 
ent names above, and she pulled 
the one beneath her husband’s 
name. It was a forlorn hope, he 
Y 
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might be there; but still, when 
she had waited a certain time, she 
gave up the attempt without any 
feeling of surprise. He was not 
there, and now, because she scarce- 
ly felt disappointed, she thought 
she could not really have expected 
to find him. 

“But what shall I do?” she 
said, turning in her perplexity to 
the cabman, who gazed at her in 
turn, out of his indistinct moon- 
like vagueness of features, with a 
calm neutrality that was at first 
exasperating; but there was a 
human being behind that mask 
of flesh, a slow-thinking machine, 
that could feel for a fellow-crea- 
ture on occasion, although he rec- 
ognised no difference of degree, 
and habitually confounded age, 
sex, and rank, classing them all as 
fares, good or bad, in a common 
category according to the way 
they paid. ‘ We left a woman in 
charge of the house,” Gertrude 
further explained. “She ought 
to have been there to let me in.” 

“ Well, there was no one there, 
I'll take my dick,” the cabman 
said. “I know the sound of a bell 
in an empty house. One human 
bein’ makes all the difference, and 
there’s nobody here neither.” 

Then they both looked up at 
the house for some seconds. 

* But what shall I do?” Ger- 
trude repeated. 

** Hev you no friends ?” 

“Oh yes, plenty.” 

“Then go to them as lives near- 
est,” the cabman disinterestedly 
growled forth. 

“What! at this time of night!” 
Gertrude exclaimed. We seem to 
have so many friends, and yet in 
great emergencies how few there 
are to whom we feel entitled to 
apply for special help! “I couldn’t 
possibly disturb any one so late. 
And besides, how should I ex- 
plain?” Then she remembered 
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that she must not explain, which 
would in any case have settled 
the question. 

‘Well, Miss, I should say then 
that a respectable hothell would 
be the place for yew,” the cabman 
further advised, with grave de- 
liberation, “if you can get in; 
but I very much misdoubt it, 
though you hev a tidy bit of lug- 
gage. But you see, it being the 
season, every place is chock-full. 
Howsumever, yew can but try.” 

Gertrude looked up at the dingy 
house again. 

“T suppose I can do no more 
till daylight,” she said, thinking 
of her husband. “Drive me, 
then, please, to some respectable 
place—the nearer the better. I 
am very tired.” 

So away they rumbled again, 
first to a large hotel close by, then 
to another, a little further off, then 
to three, one after another, that 
seemed quite close together, then 
on, and on, and on, again, till it 
seemed to Gertrude as if she had 
been driving for ages in that cab, 
and would go on so for ever ; but 
nowhere could she get a room, or 
even a sofa to rest upon till morn- 
ing. The cabman’s patience seemed 
unending, but he stopped at last in 
despair, and came to the door. 
The darkness was paling by this 
time, the morning air was fresh 
but keen; day was at hand, and 
the gas in the streets looked be- 
lated already, and yet was missed 
when suddenly the lamps went 
out. The cabman looked at his 
pale fare, and felt a fatherly com- 
passion. 

“Tt’s no use goin’ on,” he said ; 
“but if you’d take a nap in the 
cab now?” 

Gertrude answered him with the 
ghost of a smile. “How do you 
manage yourself?” she said. ‘Do 
you go on all night long like this, 
and every night?” 
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“ Ay,” was the unusually quick 
response. Probably the fact, as 
seen from her point of view, sur- 
prised him. ‘Only sometimes it 
rains,” he added, “and sometimes 
I don’t make a breakfast for the 
old hoss out of all I get.” 

“ Ah, then this is a good night’s 
work ?” she said. 

“Well, yes,” he answered, as if 
that too had never occurred to 
him. 

“Where are we?” 

He named the locality. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “my 
sister-in-law lives here, at No. 34. 
How can I have been so stupid! 
I never thought of her. Drive me 
there, please, at once.” 

Some one opened an upper win- 
dow, and looked out in answer to 
the cabman’s ring. 

“Let me in, Annie! 
Gertrude,” she called. 

“Good heavens! what has hap- 
pened ?” she heard her sister-in-law 
exclaim as she left the window. 
In a few seconds she opened the 
door herself, and embraced her 
brother’s wife, but asked no ques- 
tion until they were alone together. 
“You are a good old man,” Ger- 
trude said to the cabman as she 
paid him. ‘Come for me to- 
morrow morning—this morning— 
at nine o’clock. I may have many 
places to go to. Bring a fresh 
horse.” Then she turned to enter 
the house, but stumbled, and fell 
fainting on the threshold. The 
cabman helped Miss Somers to 
carry her into the dining-room. 
They laid her on the sofa, and 
then Miss Somers showed the man 
out. She had not questioned him 
either, and one glance at her plain, 
but pleasant, resolute face would 
have accounted for her silence. 
She was a woman who could bide 
her time, and one not given to 
crying over spilt milk when she 
saw it was spilt, and certainly not 
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before she knew that there was 
any occasion. 

“You were quite right to come 
to me, dear Gertie,” she said, when 
the latter was sensible again. “If 
there is any trouble—if I can help 
you in any way—it was kind of 
you to come to me ;” and Gertrude 
knew that she had never properly 
appreciated her sister-in-law till 
now. She had thought her strong; 
she had known she was good, but 
anything like this large unques- 
tioning charity, this readiness to 
relieve trouble without seeking or 
apparently suspecting cause for 
blame, she had been quite unpre- 
pared to find in her—or in any- 
body, perhaps. So far, however, 
she had met with nothing but 
kindness in her trouble; the very 
cabman even was good to her ; but 
it does so happen sometimes in 
cases of great misfortune—all the 
little worries cease, the business of 
life arranges itself to perfection, 
and everything comes right but 
the one thing needful. 

Yet a reason for her sister-in- 
law’s abstinence occurred to her. 
Perhaps she knew already —he 
might even be here. “Is he?” 
Gertrude exclaimed, jumping up 
from the sofa at the happy thought. 

“Ts who? what?” the elder 
lady asked. 

“ Leslie—is he here? Oh, I hope 
he is here!” 

“Leslie is not here,” was the 
decisive response. 

Gertrude sank back on the sofa. 

“ And you must come to bed at 
once.” 

“Oh, but I must tell you first,” 
Gertrude protested, making an 
effort to rouse herself. 

“On the way, then—come !” 

And while she helped her to 
undress, Gertrude told the story. 
Miss Somers heard it almost in 
silence. She was one of those 
women who are born to be nurses, 
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and instinctively knew better than 
to excite one who had borne so 
much already with useless com- 
ments and conjectures. When 
Gertrude was in bed, she made 
her drink a glass of wine, and then 
she spoke decisively. 

* You must not puzzle your brain 
any more to-night,” she said. “Go 
to sleep, and trust me to worry 
and surmise enough for both of us, 
until you awake refreshed. Poor 
child, what a state your arms are 
in!” 

‘Oh, do let me talk !” Gertrude 
exclaimed. “I am in pain all 
over, Every muscle in my body 
is wrenched, and I am a mass of 
bruises. You cannot expect me 
to sleep in such a state. And be- 
sides, I may think of something if 
I lie awake.” 

But even as she spoke her eye- 
lids drooped, and in a few minutes 
she slumbered peacefully under 
the influence of the opiate Miss 
Somers had wisely given her. 

** We won’t have any brain-fever 
here at all events,” that lady said 
to herself, as she quietly drew 
down the blind, and went to her 
dressing-room, where, as she care- 
fully dressed herself for the day, 
she certainly worried and sur- 
mised enough for both of them. 

Moon, the cabman, duly arrived 
at nine o'clock, and Miss Somers 
thought she might, under the cir- 
cumstances, venture to write to 
Lord Wartlebury herself to tell 
him where Gertrude was, as she 
had promised to let him know. She 
sent Moon with the note, to save 
time, and was not exactly surprised 
when, an hour later, her butler 
announced, “‘The Earl of Wartle- 
bury,” and showed that nobleman 
into the breakfast-room. 

** How kind of you!” Miss Som- 
ers exclaimed. “I daresay you 
have not even breakfasted? But 
breakfast is just coming up. Do, 
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pray, have some,” and so they sat 
down together, to the most inti- 
mate meal of the day, these two 
people, who had never seen each 
other in their lives before ; and in 
ten minutes the courtly old gen- 
tleman, with his bald head, pierc- 
ing eyes, and waxed moustache, 
had conceived a regard for this 
unaffected, straightforward, mid- 
dle-aged gentlewoman which lasted 
for life. She was tall and thin 
and large-boned, with an uncer- 
tain complexion, and much grey 
in her coarse abundant dark hair, 
and her face was plain, as we have 
said, but pleasant, especially when 
she smiled and showed her teeth, 
which were white and regular ; 
yet with all her disadvantages she 
was a more attractive woman than 
many better-looking ones, there 
being something in the scrupulous 
neatness of her dress, and in the 
way she looked you in the face, 
which made you know without a 
douht that she was an _ honest, 
pure - minded woman, without 
arriére pensée, or any thought of 
evil—a gentlewoman, in fact. 

“And you tell me she only 
arrived at five o'clock!” Lord 
Wartlebury said. “I never dreamt 
of her not being able to get into 
her own house, or I certainly 
should not have left her at the 
station.” 

“Indeed I think she feels she 
has imposed too much on your 
good-nature as it is,” Miss Somers 
said. ‘ We can never thank you 
enough for your kindness.” 

“Oh—pooh! that is nothing. 
I wish I could feel that I had 
been of some use.” 

“She has been sleeping soundly 
since six o'clock,” Miss Somers 
pursued, “and, of course, she 
must have her sleep out; but is 
there nothing I can do in the 
meantime ?” 

Before Lord Wartlebury could 
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answer, the door opened, and 
Gertrude herself appeared, with 
a pale face, and big black circles 
round her eyes, but neat and 
composed, as she had been the 
day before. 

“T feel quite fresh,” she said, 
“and shall be glad of some break- 
fast, and some strong hot coffee, 
Annie, please. I am not in the 
least surprised to see you, Lord 
Wartlebury. I suppose Annie 
told you I was here, and it was 
just like you tocome. But, do you 
know, I think I have made a 
mistake. I don’t think I ought 
to have left the cottage. I fancy 
he must have returned by this 
time, and is probably anxious 
about me.” 

Lord Wartlebury took a tele- 
gram out of his pocket. 

“Tt is perhaps better not to 
encourage false hopes,” he said. 
“Dr Mansell telegraphed to me 
this morning to tell me that they 
had continued their search, but 
had found no further trace.” 

“He may have gone to consult 
his doctor,” Gertrude suggested, 
after some moments’ thought. “I 
will go at once and see.” 

It was a well-known consulting 
physician to whom she went, and 
by a fortunate accident she found 
him disengaged, and able to see her. 

* Doctor, has my husband been 
here ?” she began, abruptly. 

‘*¢ Your husband ?” 

** Leslie Somers,” she explained. 

“Oh yes, of course. I have not 
had the pleasure of seeing you 
before, you know.” He unlocked 
a case-book, and found what he 
wanted. “Oh yes, he was here 
exactly six weeks ago to-day.” 

Her countenance fell. ‘“ And 
you have not seen him since?” 

“No.” 

** Perhaps I had better tell you 
why I ask,” and she proceeded to 
explain. 
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The doctor listened with grave 
attention. “It is a curious af- 
fair,” he observed, “ but not un- 
precedented. Your husband was 
suffering from the effects of over- 
work. I certainly did not appre- 
hend any serious trouble, but such 
a thing was quite possible, and I 
advised him to be most careful. 
Had he any fancy, any morbid 
notion,—any persistent idea, in a 
word, which amounted to a delu- 
sion ?” 

“No, nothing that I know of— 
and I think I should have known. 
He seemed to have benefited very 
much by the change, and was in 
excellent spirits.” 

“‘T had a somewhat similar case 
some years ago,” the doctor said, 
“and I tell you about it in order 
to show you that there is no real 
cause for alarm. It was also a 
case of overwork, that of a clergy- 
man with a large parish—a con- 
scientious man, who had toiled 
day and night during an epidemic 
of typhus fever. He came to me 
complaining of great depression, 
and I advised rest and change of 
scene, and also prescribed for his 
general health, which was quite 
below par. Well, he went to a 
seaside place with his wife and 
family, just as your husband seems 
to have done, and the next thing 
I heard of him was that he had 
disappeared. Of course his friends 
were in a terrible state of anxiety 
about him, detectives were em- 
ployed, and the case got into the 
papers. They traced him to Lon- 
don, but further than that they 
could obtain no clue to his where- 
abouts, and after eighteen months’ 
search, they began to fear that he 
must be dead. But about that 
time a friend of his, an animal 
painter, went to the Highlands of 
Scotland to make studies of cattle, 
and one day, while he was so en- 
gaged, he happened to get into 
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conversation with the drover, and 
to his great surprise he recognised 
the man at once as the missing 
parson. ‘ Why, you’re So-and-so!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Am I indeed?’ 
the poor fellow replied. ‘ Well, I 
am deeply grateful to you for tell- 
ing me, for I could not remember 
who on earth I was, or where I 
had intended to go, one day when 
I set out on a journey, and I 
have been obliged to become a 
drover in order to earn my living.’ 
He was of course restored to 
his friends immediately, and with 
proper treatment he soon recovered, 
and is as right as I am at the 
present moment. Now it seems 
to me that your husband’s is a 
very similar case, and I have no 
doubt it will end as happily.” 
Gertrude put two guineas on 
the table, and left the house 
greatly relieved. The doctor’s 
cheery confident manner had per- 
haps never raised any poor patient’s 


spirits higher than hers went up 
under the influence of the hope he 


held out to her. She felt she had 
a clue to the whole enigma now ; 
and the rest—the finding of her 
husband—seemed easy after that. 
She knew he had come to London, 
she knew which station he must 
have arrived at, and she would go 
there at once and inquire. Some- 
body must have seen him. When 
she arrived at the great crowded 
terminus, she found that the task 
was easier in anticipation than in 
reality. She had come to inquire ; 
but how should she begin ? to whom 
should she apply? She must first 
find out the platform at which the 
mid-day train stopped yesterday. 
Perhaps she would find the same 
staff of officials there to-day, and 
she would ask every one of them 
to make sure. 

“Guard, did you happen to 
notice if a tall gentleman, clean- 
shaved, with reddish hair, dressed 
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in a light tweed suit, came by the 
mid-day train from Trewport yes- 
terday ?” 

“Yesterday !” the man answered, 
with scant courtesy. ‘Bless you, 
Miss, dozens of such gentlemen 
arrive every day.” Another guard 
came up at the moment, and he ap- 
pealed tohim. ‘ Here, Dawlish ! 
you were on duty here yesterday.” 

“No, I wasn’t,” the man an- 
swered. “I brought up the mid- 
day train from Trewport.” 

“Oh, then!” Gertrude ex- 
claimed, taking out her purse, 
“you can surely tell me if my 
husband was among the pas- 
sengers ;” and she described him. 

The guard scratched his head. 
“Would he be a bit queer?” he 
said. 

“T don’t know what you mean 
by queer.” 

“No offence, ma’am. Only if 
he talked loud, and didn’t seem 
to be particular about where he 
was going ¢” 

“That might have been the 
case,” she answered; “and what 
I want to know is, where he 
went ?” 

Several porters had joined the 
group by this time. “I say, 
Bill,” one of them now interposed, 
‘wasn’t that gentleman you sent 
to St Pancras yesterday, when he 
asked which was the station for 
Southampton, dressed in a light 
tweed suit?” 

“ He were,” said Bill. 

* And do you mean to say you 
sent him to St Pancras for South- 
ampton, you blessed blockhead ?” 
the surly guard demanded. 

* Ah did,” was the calm reply, 
‘and ah saw him off in a hansom 
on his way to St Pancras, and ah 
hope he got there safe.” 

There was a laugh at this sally. 

** Did you happen to notice the 
number of the hansom ?” Gertrude 
asked. 
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‘‘ Noa, but ah noticed the man 
as druv it; and here he comes by 
the same betoken,” the porter con- 
cluded, pointing to a hansom that 
was just returning to the stand. 

Gertrude went to the driver and 
repeated her inquiries. Yes, he 
had taken the gentleman she de- 
scribed to St Pancras yesterday 
morning. The gentleman got down 
and asked a porter what time the 
next fast train left for South- 
ampton, and the porter sorter 
grinned at him, and told him he 
was in the wrong box for South- 
ampton, and had better try Water- 
loo. The gentleman seemed put 
out, but after standing on the 
pavement, and cussing heaven and 
earth for five minutes, he was able 
to get into the hansom again and 
go to Waterloo. He didn’t get 
out there, however; he only in- 
quired about the trains, and then 
he told the driver to take him to 
the nearest hotel, and there the 
man left him. He had no luggage 
with him, unless it was a hand- 
bag, but the driver wasn’t sure of 
that even; he hadn’t taken par- 
ticular notice, and couldn’t re- 
member. 
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Gertrude got into the hansom, 
and told the man to take her to 
that hotel. The faithful Moon had 
brought her so far, and was wait- 
ing for her, but she had forgotten 
him. He had assisted at these 
inquiries, however, and, making 
allowance for the lady’s preoccu- 
— tumbled on to his box and 
ollowed the hansom, rightly con- 
jecturing that she would think of 
him in time. 

Gertrude’s anxiety had given 
way now to a state of excitement 
that was almost pleasurable. She 
was on the right track sure enough, 
and this detective business was 
easier, after all, than she could 
have believed possible. She could 
understand, too, that it must be a 
very fascinating pursuit when the 
object of it did not concern you 
personally. She thought, if she 
ever had to work for herself, she 
would be a detective, it was quite 
interesting to talk to so many 
queer characters. 

But now the hansom stopped at 
the door of a large hotel, and, 
alighting quickly, she ran lightly 
up the steps, and into the great 
bare comfortless hall. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


An unctuous official came for- 
ward immediately and asked her 
if she wanted rooms. 

“No,” she answered. “I am 
looking for my husband. I have 
reason to believe that he is here— 
or at least, that he ‘came here yes- 
terday —about this time of the 
day.” 

“ Oh—ah—mum !” the official 
observed quickly. ‘‘ Does the gen- 
tleman expect you?” 

“Yes,” Gertrude answered bold- 
ly ; and then, to save her conscience, 
she added—“ He is most probably 
looking for me, because I was not 


sure which hotel he would come 
to.” 

“What name did you say ?” the 
man asked, less suspiciously. 

“ Mr Leslie Somers.” 

“Pray be seated, madam, and 
I'll go and inquire.” He returned 
presently. ‘ No one of that name, 
madam, has ever been here,” he 
told her. 

Gertrude’s heart sank. “ But 
do people always give their names 
when they stay so short a time?” 
she asked. 

‘Did you only expect the gen- 
tleman to stay a short time ?” 
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“Tt is just possible that he only 
stayed the night,” she answered, 
desperately. ‘‘ He was anxious to 
go to Southampton. But stay, I 
will tell you exactly what he was 
like, and you will perhaps know 
whether he came or not.” 

The hall-porter came up while 
she was describing him, and now 
interrupted— 

“Oh yes, he came here yesterday, 
that gentleman did. I noticed 
him partic’lar, because there’s so 
few gents comes as is clean-shaved 
nowadays, only priests. Reddish 
hair, didn’t you say, ma’am? and 
a rowdy, rollicking, free-and-easy 
sort o’ happy-go-lucky manner? 
Drank brandies-and-sodas all the 
time, and was sweet on the bar- 
maid.” 

Poor 
lower. 


Gertrude’s heart sank 
Was it possible even for 


disease to change any one so per- 
fectly refined as Leslie, and so 
generally respected wherever he 


went by high and low, into a 
creature such as this, with man- 
ners and tastes which lowered him 
to the level of the commonest 
people. It seemed impossible, and 
yet from the time he appeared 
at the station at Trewport, every 
account she heard of his conduct 
agreed in this respect. It must 
be true. 

“Tf that was the gentleman,” 
the unctuous person said, “ he did 
come here about this time yester- 
day ; but Somers wasn’t the name 
he gave.” 

“ Can you tell me what name he 
gave?” Gertrude asked. 

The man hesitated. ‘ Well, 
madam,” he answered, “ we do not 
generally give the names of people 
who stay here to unknown parties. 
You see, we don’t know what use 
they might make of them.” 

“ Oh !” exclaimed poor Gertrude, 
“this is wasting precious time. 
Can you not see, sir, that I ama 
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lady? My husband is not right in 
his mind. He has escaped from 
his friends, and it is of the utmost 
consequence that I should find 
him before he does any mischief to 
himself or others.” Then turning 
to the hall-porter: “I think you 
noticed how queer his manner 
was ?” 

“T did,” the man answered ; 
“but I thought he was the worse 
for liquor.” 

The manager, or whatever he 
was, now lowered his tone. “ Of 
course, madam,” he said, “in a 
case of this kind we shall consider 
it our duty to give you every help 
in our power. I will go and make 
further inquiries about the gentle- 
man.” 

When he was out of hearing, 
Gertrude addressed herself to the 
hall-porter, speaking rapidly—* I 
will give you a sovereign,” she 
said, “for every separate piece of 
information you can give me about 
that gentleman. What did he call 
himself ?” 

*T don’t know, ma’am, but he 
had a bag with L. 8S. on it.” 

“ His own initials.” She put a 
sovereign in the man’s hand. ‘Go 
on,” she said. “ Did he say where 
he was going ?” 

“ He said he was going out as 
first consul to San Francisco, and 
meant to see all he could of the 
world on the way, as he wasn’t 
due there for three months.” 

She gave him another sovereign. 

“He left here,” the man con- 
tinued, “about ten minutes before 
you came. He said his luggage 
was at Southampton, and he meant 
to go out by P.& O. I put his 
bag into a hansom myself, ma’am, 
and told the driver to go to Water- 
loo. It’s not half an hour since,” 
the man concluded, glancing at the 
clock. 

“Good heavens!” Gertrude ex- 
claimed, putting two more sover- 
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eigns into his hand, “I may have 
missed him.” 

The manager now came back. 
“Mr Lawrence Soames ” he 
began. 

She caught the name, but had 
jumped into the hansom, and was 
on her way back to Waterloo, 
before he could add another word. 

Arrived there, she threw half a 
sovereign at the driver, and rushed 
on to the platform. It was crowded 
with passengers, porters, and lug- 
gage, a confused mass of things 
animate and inanimate, all alike 
struggling or being moved in every 
direction,—a human hash,—with 
shouts and laughter: here a merry 
family party off for change of air ; 
there a young couple, with maid- 
servant and man-servant in at- 
tendance, evidently somebodies, 
but treated with little ceremony 
by five romping schoolgirls who 
rushed by, separating them and 
the whole multitude to boot, on 


their way to a second-class car- 
riage, at the windows of which 
they stood, eating buns, and en- 
joying the noise and bustle. 

“Ts this the Southampton train ? 
Is this the Southampton train?” 
Gertrude asked every one, but 


could get no answer at first. Then 
one man, whose arm she grasped 
in her eagerness, said “ Yes,” as he 
shook her off, and she made for 
a carriage; but another said 
“No” to her on the way, and she 
stopped when another declared he 
didn’t know, but thought it was, 
which made the matter doubtful 
once more, and again she began— 
“Ts this the Southampton train ?” 
but before she received an answer 
she was almost lifted off her feet 
by the sudden swaying of the crowd 
to make room for a porter with a 
mountain of luggage on a truck, 
and was carried from the door of 
the carriage, beside which she had 
been standing, over to the book- 
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stall, against which she was pinned 
for some seconds. The swaying . 
of the crowd in the opposite direc- 
tion released her, only, however, 
to force her back the next mo- 
ment, back, back, struggle as she 
would, through the nearest en- 
trance this time, to the place where 
the booking-offices are. Here the 
pressure relaxed, the crowd thinned, 
she could move again of her own 
accord. A porter hurried past 
her, gumming a printed label on a 
new-looking Gladstone bag as he 
went. There were two black 
letters on the bag. She looked 
away after seeing them, before the 
fact struck her as_ significant. 
Then she looked again, hurrying 
forward to read them, and just 
succeeded as the porter handed 
the bag into a first-class carriage. 
The doors were shut by this time : 
she could not see through the 
window; but the letters on the 
bag were L. S., and she made a 
frantic dash for that carriage. 
The bell rang ; the whistle shrieked ; 
a voice shouted “All in!” the 
buzz of the crowd became a roar ; 
there was a rush of rough men 
from the refreshment-room ; they 
elbowed her to one side—‘The 
weak must go to the wall ’—and 
gained their own seats; the train 
began to move. Conscious of noth- 
ing but her object, she pressed 
forward again,—any carriage would 
do now,—she tried to catch the 
handle of a door: it passed her. 
“Look out there!” “Stand 
back !” “ She'll be killed !” a dozen 
voices roared, yet she tried again. 
But now her arms were grasped on 
either side. She put forth all her 
strength to release herself, but 
was held as if in a vice. Then, 
woman-like, she sent up an ex- 
ceeding great and bitter cry, and 
then was still. The train had 
slipped from sight ; the crowd had 
melted away ; a strange hush had 
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fallen, a lack of life, where all 
had been uproar and hurry a mo- 
ment before. Her captors dropped 
her arms. She pressed her hand- 
kerchief to her lips; her mouth 
was full of blood. The guard who 
had held her on one side looked at 
her pityingly, while the gentleman 
who had caught her on the other, 
spoke severely— 

**'You’ve nearly killed yourself, 
young lady. Couldn’t you let the 
train go when you saw you had 
missed it?” 

“That’s the way they do, sir 
the guard exclaimed, “and we get’s 
blamed when accidents happen.” 

“Oh, sir!” Gertrude moaned, 
clasping her blood-stained hand- 
kerchief convulsively to her breast, 
“if you only knew how much de- 
pended on my catching that train!” 

The gentleman took her hand, 
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and drew it through his arm. 
“Come,” he said, ‘‘ before a crowd 
collects. Allow me to see you 
intoacab. And forgive me if you 
think I am taking too much on 
myself, being a stranger to you. 
I have a daughter about your age. 
I am afraid, though, you have had 
a severe shock. You can hardly 
walk, Try and get as far as the 
refreshment-room, at all events, 
and lean on me as much as you 
like. A glass of wine will revive 
you.” 

With her usual good luck, Ger- 
trude had found another kind 
friend to help her in her need, and 
she resigned herself to his minis- 
trations with perfect confidence, 
as she sank exhausted into the 
deep luxurious plush arm-chair to 
which he led her in an inner room 
behind the bar. 


CHAPTER IX. 


What with the strength of the 
railway wine, and the refreshing 
quiet of the room in which she 
found herself after the hideous 
nightmare of turmoil and trouble 
through which she had just passed, 
Gertrude rapidly revived. Her 
new protector only waited, how- 
ever, till he saw that she was able 
to take care of herself again, and 
then he Jeft her. He had a train 
to catch himself, and had waited 
till the last moment on her account. 
And surely it was a heart of gold 
that thus befriended an unknown 
girl, because he had forsooth a 
daughter of his own at home about 
her age! Gertrude had not the 
faintest recollection of his face. 
She would not have known him 
again had she met him anywhere. 
She would not even have recog- 
nised his voice. Yet she remem- 
bered him always gratefully, but 
always with a pang—for two 





reasons. In her preoccupation she 
had allowed him to pay for that 
glass of wine for her, and she 
feared she had let him go without 
one word of thanks. She never 
knew, and she could only hope 
that if she had, he, in his haste, 
would not notice the omission ; but 
still, when she remembered the 
incident, the dread was a source 
of discomfort to her as long as she 
lived. It was not at the moment, 
however, that this fear began to 
trouble her. Just then she could 
think of nothing but her one object, 
and how to accomplish it; feel 
nothing but the bitter disappoint- 
ment caused by having missed that 
train. The thought of having 
been so near to him without even 
seeing him was very grievous, but 
the feeling that every moment was 
taking him furtherand further away 
from her, and whither she knew 
not, was simply maddening. Yet 
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it was the right thought to arouse 
her. She had little or no imagina- 
tion. Her mind was pre-eminently 
active and practical, and conse- 
quently, instead of following her 
husband in fancy, as nine out of 
ten women would have done under 
the circumstances, she began at 
once to consider how she could 
follow him in fact. It seemed 
easy enough at the first glance. 
She had only to take the next 
train, and behold her! But then 
came the question, When she 
arrived, where in Southampton 
would she find him, if he stayed 
there, which was not at all likely ? 
What was it they told her at the 
hotel? Oh, that he had said he 
was going out as English consul to 
San Francisco. Poor fellow! That, 
then, was his delusion, and was it 
not also her clue? A man bound 
for San Francisco vid Southamp- 
ton—they had mentioned the P. 
& O. too—would surely be easily 
found. And then there was the 
name he was travelling under, 
Lawrence Soames—it recurred to 
her the moment she wanted it— 
L. S., his own initials. They were 
on the purse he had in his pocket 
that fatal morning, and probably, 
like that poor clergyman, he had 
forgotten what they stood for, or 
was under the impression that the 
first two names that occurred to 
him beginning with those letters 
were really his. That new Glad- 
stone bag, too, he must have bought 
it in London ; and what a lucky 
chance! for without it, she must 
have lost all trace of him here. 
No, though, now she thought of 
it, for she knew he was going to 
Southampton, and wherefore. And 
accordingly to Southampton she 
must go with all possible despatch. 
She therefore left the quiet little 
parlour behind the bar, and re- 
turned to the station, half expect- 
ing to find herself in pandemonium 
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again; but it was quiet enough 
there now. The principal trains 
of the day had gone. There was 
a lull in the traffic, scarcely a 
passenger hung about the station. 
The officials sat on trucks or stood 
in groups chatting with coarse 
laughter, or else they loitered 
about, as if loitering were their 
business, like the police. Gertrude 
applied to the first she met, and 
found that the next train for 
Southampton—a fast one—left in 
one hour’s time exactly. She had, 
therefore, leisure to loiter too, and 
she strolled on down the station, 
finding the next few seconds in- 
terminably long, and wondering 
how she could endure to wait. 
But happily she had others to 
think of as well as herself. There 
was her sister-in-law also in sus- 
pense, and doubtless wondering 
uneasily what was keeping her so 
long. There would not be time to 
go and return, so she must send 
her a note. She procured pen, 
ink, and paper from the man at 
the bookstall, and was allowed as 
a favour to write at hisdesk. He 
also advised her to send a cabman 
with it who would be paid on 
delivery, and she went to find one. 
As she approached the stand she 
saw a crowd, of porters princi- 
pally, round one of the cabs, the 
driver of which was standing up 
on his box talking at the top of 
his voice. 

“What's up now?” one greaser 
called to another just behind her. 

“Tt’s old Moon,” the other 
answered. ‘He ses he’s bin de- 
ceived by a lady. Ah! them 
wimmin !” 

“He’s a tender-’arted one, is 
Moon,” the first man laughed. 

“ He’s a full Moon now, or I’m 
much mistaken,” the other one 
rejoined. 

And indeed it was only too 
true. Poor Moon had been in- 
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dulging in gin to beguile the 
weary time of waiting, and also to 
keep up his strength, for he had 
not had an hour’s rest in the last 
twenty-four, nor a single regular 
meal; but the treacherous spirit, 
instead of comforting him, had 
only sufficed to distort his view of 
things in general, and of what, in 
his right mind, he had considered 
a great piece of luck, in particular 
—this “‘engagement by the day to 
parties to whom money was no 
object.” The evil spirit showed 
him to himself as an ill-used man, 
and prompted him to proclaim his 
woes, moreover, with a Joud voice 
from the box of his own cab. 
Poor Gertrude arrived in time for 
the peroration. She had forgotten 
the man’s existence, and could 
hardly believe her ears when she 
heard him now, and found her 
own adventures of the previous 
night, much misrepresented, the 
subject of his discourse, he him- 
self appearing in them to the best 
advantage, his own conduct being 
described, in fact, as little less 
than heroic. The crowd was de- 
lighted. Cheers, ‘“‘ Hear, hears!” 
and loud applause greeted him at 
every pause ; and under the influ- 
ence of this genial sympathy, and 
the exhilarating effects of gin, 
the good man Moon, ordinarily so 
taciturn, so unimaginative, waxed 
eloquent, and glowed with a poet’s 
fancy. 

“What do you suppose ud ’a 
become uf ’er,” he wanted to know, 
“alone i’ Lunnon town at night, 
deserted by that wagabond, with 
ne’er a place to go to, ef it ’adn’t 
a bin for Moon? She ses, ‘ Drive 
me ere, Moon,’ an’ I druv ’er ’ere. 
An’ she ses, ‘ Drive me there,’ an’ 
I druv ’er there ; an’ wot’s more, 
I druv ’er back again when she 
told me, cos why, it didn’t ’urt 
me, an’ I knowed it was a com- 
fort to ’er, for she keps on thinkin’ 
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ef he’s not ’ere ’e’ll be there. But 
I know’d what the old wagabond 
meant when ’e ’ailed me in that 
there station at two o’clock this 
werry morning, an’ I goes to ’im 
an’ I ses, ‘ You’re the h’Earl of 
Wartlebury, ain’t you ?’ ses I, ‘and 
I’m Moon the cabman; but ef 
you don’t come at once and do 
wot’s right and honourable,’ I ses, 
‘by that young thing,’ I ses, 
‘which ’er bright smile haunts me 
still,’ I ses, ‘Tl advertise you on 
my own cab all over Lunnon town,’ 
I ses, ‘you old villan,’ I ses. And 
his lordship up at that, an’ ’e ses, 
‘Moon, you’re an ’onest man,’ ’e 
ses, ‘an’ I'll take your advice,’ ’e 
ses, ‘an’ ’ere’s a sovereign,’ ’e ses. 
‘Now, go your ways,’ ’e ses ; ‘ wot 
man could do fur ’er you’ve done,’ 
’e ses. But ‘No! my lord,’ ses I. 
‘T’ll not leave these premisses,’ 
ses I, ‘till you sits yourself down 
in that there cab of mine,’ ses I; 
‘fur when I goes to see a wrong 


righted, I sees it righted, and my 
name’s Moon,’” ses I. Here he was 
interrupted by vociferous cheers, 
and it was some minutes before he 
could make himself heard again. 
“Tt’s no use telling me they’re a 


warm family,” he went on. ‘Do 
ye suppose I’ve lived my life in 
Lunnon town an’ don’t know that? 
It’s not me pocket, it’s me ’art 
that’s touched. She brought me 
‘ere an’ she left me without a 
word, an’ arter what I’d done for 
’er, and all to be deserted—to be 
left to die like a dog in a ditch.” 
(“Oh, you'll not die this time!” 
and “Cheer up, old bloke!” vari- 
ous voices shouted in the crowd.) 
* And she’s all my fancy painted 
her; she’s lovely, she’s divine!” 
the old vagabond was proceeding, 
when, to *Gertrude’s horror, his 
wandering watery eye rested on 
herself with an instant gleam of 
recognition. She had been rooted 
to the spot by the subject of his 
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discourse, and now, not knowing 
what the consequences of the rec- 
ognition would be, she wished 
that the ground might open and 
swallow her. She need not have 
been alarmed, however, for the 
sight of her, or perhaps of a police- 
man coming up behind her, had 
a curiously sobering effect upon 
Moon; and all he did when he saw 
her was instinctively to make the 
sign of his calling with his whip 
while he gathered up the reins, 
and sank on his seat, looking, 
because his great featureless face 
was too fat for expression, as if 
nothing had happened. 

The crowd hooted and jeered, 
and called to him to go on, but he 
was deaf to their entreaties, and 
presently they began to disperse. 
Then Gertrude .went up to him, 
and after reading him a severe 
lecture, to which he listened in 
solemn silence, somewhat rashly 
despatched him with the note. 


“Do you think you're sensible 
enough to be trusted with it?” 


she asked. ‘It’s of great import- 
ance. You'll be well paid when 
you arrive.” 

“Trusted !” he answered, scorn- 
fully. ‘“ Why, Miss, I’ve druv this 
cab when I’ve been so drunk I 
couldn’t hev stood on the ground ; 
an’ I’m not so drunk as that now,” 
he added, regretfully. ‘Oh! I 
niver went wrong in me life.” 

‘Well, I suppose it’s better to 
trust to a half-drunk man I know 
something of,” she said, dubiously, 
“than to a sober one of whom I 
know nothing. Here, Moon, take 
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this note to Miss Somers. And, 
Moon,” she added, solemnly, “mark 
my words : if that note goes wrong, 
you'll have no more luck as long 
as you live.” 

** Now the saints preserve us!” 
Moon exclaimed, crossing himself 
devoutly, an act so utterly incon- 
sistent with all she knew of London 
cabmen as to make Gertrude smile. 

But she perceived that that last 
adjuration was a lucky hit, and 
returned to the station much re- 
lieved. 

On arriving in Southampton, she 
drove straight to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam-ship Com- 
pany’s office, and asked if Mr 
Lawrence Soames had been there 
that day. ‘Oh yes,” the clerk told 
her. He had taken a passage to 
Yokohama, and was bound for 
San Francisco; but the next mail 
did not leave till that day week, 
and Mr Soames had said he would 
go and do the Channel Islands, 
St Malo, St Helier, and the 
country round about them while 
he waited. 

“Did he say which boat he 
would go by?” 

“No, but he asked when the 
next boat for Jersey left, and 
went off in a hurry when I told 
him.” 

““When does it leave?” 
trude asked. 

“At three o'clock,” the man 
replied. “It’s well on its way 
by this time.” 

Her heart sank at this. What 
a misfortune the missing of that 
train had been! 


Ger- 


CHAPTER X. 


‘‘ How did he seem?” Gertrude 
could not help asking before she 
left the office. 

“He seemed a bit fresh,” the 
clerk answered bluntly. 


Gertrude winced. It was the 
second time to-day that she had 
heard this insulting insinuation 
made against the husband whom 
she had not only loved but rever- 
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enced, and it goaded her so that she 
would have liked to have hurried 
from the place, as if by flight 
she could escape from the horrid 
thought ; but she bravely checked 
the impulse, and waited, without 
any external sign of suffering, 
until she had decided on what 
she had better do next. 

There seemed to be three courses 
open to her. She could await her 
husband’s return at: Southampton ; 
or she could follow him to Jersey ; 
or she could go straight to St 
Malo, and meet him when he 
arrived there. 

Each of these plans seemed good 
at the first glance ; but when she 
came to consider, she found an 
objection to each. 

If she waited at Southampton, 
it was just possible that her hus- 
band might become the victim of 
some new delusion, and never re- 
turn, in which case she would 
probably lose all trace of him. 

And if she followed him to 
Jersey, judging by her experience 
so far, she feared her chance of 
overtaking him was very small, 
And then again, if she went to 
meet him at St Malo, she would 
run the same risk as if she waited 
at Southampton: he might change 
his mind, and not go there at all. 

She was very much puzzled at 
first by these three alternatives ; 
but it appeared to her at last, that 
by a little management she might 
make one of them, at all events, 
the least of three evils. She 
thought that if she went to St 
Malo herself, and Miss Somers 
came to wait at Southampton, it 
would scarcely be possible for 
Leslie to escape them both ; for if 
he did not remain in the Channel 
Islands, where he would be safe 
enough, he must either go on to 
St Malo or return to Southampton. 
Accordingly she decided upon this 
last course ; and finding that the 
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mail-steamer did not leave for St 
Malo until ten o’clock that night, 
she proceeded, without flurry, to 
make the necessary arrangements. 
She drove first to a shop to buy 
some toilet requisites, for she had 
nothing with her. Then she went 
to the steamer, which was along- 
side the dock, and chose her berth. 
There was nothing going on in 
the saloon at the time, so she sat 
down there, and wrote Miss Somers 
a rapid but clear account of all 
she had done so far, and all she 
proposed. This Miss Somers would 
receive by the first post next morn- 
ing ; but in case Moon had proved 
faithless, Gertrude thought it right 
to send her sister-in-law a telegram 
at once, to make sure that she 
would not be left a whole night 
in suspense. Gertrude took these 
missives to the post-office herself, 
and despatched them, and then she 
returned to the steamer. There 
she found the stewards laying the 
tables for the six o’clock dinner, 
and for the first time since break- 
fast she remembered that she ought 
to eat. She had little enough ap- 
petite in all conscience, but she 
tried to refresh herself by going 
to the ladies’ cabin to take off her 
dress, and getting the stewardess 
to brush it and all her things 
thoroughly, to get rid of the feel- 
ing of dust, which is one of the 
most fatiguing additions to the 
discomfort of travelling ; and after 
taking down and rearranging her 
hair, and having a good splash in 
cold water, she felt so strong and 
composed that she was surprised 
at herself. 

But she could not eat, and 
steamer viands are not tempting 
to coy appetites. She had heard, 
however, of a desperate remedy in 
cases like hers, where so much de- 
pended on the strength of one frail 
person, and now she did not hesi- 
tate to try it. She ordered a small 
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bottle of champagne, and drank 
more than half a tumbler of it 
right off. Two ladies on the other 
side of the table looked as if they 
thought her an abandoned woman ; 
but in a very few minutes her 
spirits rose to their usual level, 
she was conscious of a delicious 
glow all over, and, better still, she 
became so hungry, that the leg of 
a gigantic fowl, with tepid ham 
and cold potatoes, not only satis- 
fied but pleased her. She began 
to feel some interest too in her 
fellow-passengers, and, perceiving 
what the ladies opposite thought 
of her, was amused. She had 
found the true use of wine. It 
was a rest and a relief to her at 
the moment, and when she went 
to her berth a little later, she slept 
under its genial influence, instead 
of lying awake, as she must other- 
wise have done, tossing herself into 
a fever, and wearing her already 
overwrought mind by foolish fears 
and worry worse than useless. 

She must have had some hours’ 
refreshing sleep before she awoke 
suddenly with a start, as unhappy 
people do. The awakening, how- 
ever, was not accompanied by an 
immediate recognition of her 
strange surroundings. Her first 
conscious thought was wonder that 
her husband was not near her; 
her first voluntary effort was to 
turn—not to him, alas! but to the 
full recollection of her position, 
which was brought home to her 
by what she saw. 

She was in an upper berth of 
the ladies’ cabin. Several of the 
other berths were occupied, and 
two French Sisters of Charity sat 
together on a sofa, their hands 
clasped before them, their eyes 
fixed on the floor, their sweet and 
patient faces composed, as if their 
minds were absorbed in meditation 
or prayer. The cabin was lighted 
by a lamp which hung from the 
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centre of the ceiling. It swayed 
with the motion of the vessel and 
flickered, casting uncertain shad- 
ows, now to one side, now to the 
other, but giving light enough for 
the stewardess to attend to the 
passengers. 

The steamer had left the smooth 
Southampton Water, and was near- 
ing the Needles by this time. The 
regular thump of the screw vibrated 
from stem to stern, cordage creaked, 
doors rattled, hoarse voices shouted, 
chains clanked, and every now and 
then there was a rush of footsteps 
overhead, which sounded like an 
exaggerated patter of heavy rain- 
drops on autumn leaves in a fierce 
little squall. The vessel was mak- 
ing splendid way, with a spanking 
breeze in her favour, and the night 
was fine and clear; but as she 
approached the Needles she got 
into a chopping sea, and began to 
pitch in a lively way, that sufficed 
in five minutes to make most of 
the Britons believe that it was 
better to be beside the sea boasting, 
than upon it without the slightest 
inclination to rule. It was prob- 
ably the motion that had awak- 
ened Gertrude, and as she turned 
and recollected where she was, she 
uttered a low moan. 

The stewardess went to her im- 
mediately. 

* Are you sick, Miss?” she said. 

‘“* Yes, stewardess,” Gertrude an- 
swered ; “but it is sick at heart 
I am.” 

The stewardess looked at her as 
if she were searching inwardly for 
some remedy for this complaint, 
but she was called to one of the 
other ladies before anything oc- 
curred to her; and then Gertrude 
noticed that the two gentle Sisters 
of Charity, whose sofa was close to 
her berth, were looking pale and 
distressed. She raised herself on 
her elbow, “ Pardon, mesdames,” 
she said. But they did not per- 
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ceive that she was addressing them. 
‘“‘ Excusez-moi, mes Sceurs,” she be- 
gan again. Then they looked up, 
and smiled at her. “I would 
suggest,” she said in French, “ that 
it is better to lie down.” 

“ Madame est bien bonne,” was 
the soft response ; “ but that would 

too much of self-indulgence : 
and at any rate it is not for 
long.” 

“Then, if you breathe with the 
motion of the vessel,” Gertrude 
answered, ‘‘ you will not be sick.” 

“Oh, show me how you do it !” 
one in extremity demanded. 

It was the cold propriety who 
had scorned Gertrude earlier in 
the evening, when she saw her 
drinking champagne out of a tum- 
bler ; but Gertrude bore her no ill- 
will, and did her best to help her 
now. Then some of the other 


ladies roused themselves to try the 
novel experiment, and, while mak- 
ing an effort to help themselves, 


forgot how dreadfully ill they 
were. The stewardess disappeared 
at intervals, but always returned 
withcomfortingassurances. ‘‘ We're 
at the Needles now.” ‘ We’ve 
passed the Needles.” “If the 
wind doesn’t drop, we'll do it in 
eleven hours instead of twelve.” 
“ Many a time I’ve been sixteen 
hours crossing, and sometimes 
twenty-four. And often and often 
we've had to put back three times 
before we could get past the 
Needles. Ah! we do have some 
seas occasionally. I’m sick my- 
self sometimes, and then you might 
complain. But this is only a fine 
passage. We haven’t made such a 
run for months.” 

Just then there came one of 
the periodic outbursts of hoarse 
shouting, followed by the clatter 
of hurrying footsteps overhead. 
“What are they doing, steward- 
ess?” Gertrude asked. 

“Getting up sail or changing 
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her course,” the stewardess an- 
swered, with the indifference of 
one familiar with either incident. 

“T should have thought they 
would have got the sails up at 
starting with such a breeze,” Ger- 
trude observed, not without malice. 

The noise above increased to a 
racket. The stewardess disap- 
peared. 

‘Oh dear, I hope there is noth- 
ing wrong!” Gertrude’s whilom 
enemy exclaimed nervously. 

“The night is clear,” Gertrude 
answered sententiously, no thought 
of a catastrophe entering her head. 

‘Prions, ma sceur,” one of the 
French sisters whispered. 

“Pour eux,” the other softly 
suggested. “Car pour nous le 
danger serait peut-étre le martyre, 
et alors nous irions droites au ciel. 
Dieu soit loué !” 

The face of the other beamed at 
the hope of martyrdom, and both 
relapsed into silent prayer for their 
sinful fellow-passengers, 

After an unusually long absence, 
the stewardess returned. In a 
casual way Gertrude looked at 
her, but something in the woman’s 
face riveted her attention. It 
was neither fear nor flurry, but 
the look of one with a hard task 
before her, anxious to act, but 
hardly knowing how to begin. 
The noise on deck redoubled. She 
glanced round desperately at the 
different ladies, then meeting Ger- 
trude’s inquiring glance, she recog- 
nised what she required—coolness 
and courage to match her own. 
With one step she was beside the 
berth. “We must get them up 
on deck at once,” she whispered, 
and the next moment Gertrude 
was standing beside her. She 
made no noise, she asked no ques- 
tion, and only the French sisters 
noticed the sudden movement, and 
rising also, stood unsteadily, as if 
awaiting orders. Once on her feet 
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Gertrude felt giddy herself with 
the motion of the vessel, but the 
physical discomfort in no way hin- 
dered her. Repeating what the 
stewardess had said in French, she 
went herself to the nearest berth, 
and taking its occupant by the 
hand, she said authoritatively : 
“You must get up at once. We 
have all to go on deck. Let me help 
you.” It was a girl of sixteen or 
seventeen to whom she spoke, and 
the young creature, although dread- 
fully sick, bravely responded. Like 
Gertrude, she had not undressed, 
and although she could hardly 
stand when she got out of her 
berth, she asked at once: “Can I 
do anything?” ‘“ Help me to lift 
this lady,” Gertrude rejoined, as 
she unceremoniously pulled up the 
limp remains of her late enemy 
into a sitting position. The poor 


lady looked like a badly stuffed 
sack, and begged to be let alone 
or mercifully thrown overboard. 


“That sort of nonsense is all 
well enough,” the stewardess said, 
roughly, “when there’s nothing 
else in the wind; but when you 
stand a good chance to get your 
request, or at all events to be 
roasted like a rat in a trap——” 

With a piercing shriek another 
lady sprang from her berth. “What 
do you say ?” she cried, frantically. 
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‘Stewardess! stewardess! come to 
me directly! Are we in danger? 
You must help me.” 

“Deed, then, you seem well able 
to help yourself, judging by the 
noise,” was the cool rejoinder. 
The grim insolence of this cour- 
ageous woman at the moment was 
undoubtedly a happy inspiration, 
which did much to prevent a help- 
less state of panic in the ladies’ 
cabin. She was ably assisted by 
Gertrude, the two Sisters of Char- 
ity, and Mary Burt, the young 
English girl. But still, with all 
the authority of self-possession and 
courage to help them, they found 
it hard enough to get the other 
ladies up, owing to the abject 
terror which paralysed some, and 
the aimless rushing hither and 
thither of others, whom fear had 
made too frantic either to order 
or obey. 

“Have we got in, my dear? or 
is something the matter?” an 
elderly lady with a sweet anxious 
face asked Gertrude, speaking 
quietly, however, when the latter 
came to her berth to beg her to 
get up. 

“Something is the matter,” Ger- 
trude answered, without haste or 
flurry. ‘Let me help you to get 
some things on. The ship is on 
fire.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


The old lady sat up immediately. 
She was in an upper berth, and had 
gone regularly to bed. 

“T am rather stiff,” she said to 
Gertrude. “Could you kindly help 
me to get down?” 

Then Mary Burt came, and the 
two together dressed her complete- 
ly in a few seconds. Just as they 
had finished, the cabin door was 
burst open impetuously, and a 
sandy -haired young man, much 
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freckled, with a wide mouth, flat 
nose, and laughing blue eyes, 
dressed in shirt and trousers only, 
barefooted, and with his braces 
hanging down behind, rushed in. 
He had a life-belt on his shoulder. 

“Oh, mamma, there you are!” 
he said, cheerfully, to the sweet 
little elderly lady. ‘You really 
do look nice, but you just want 
this to complete your costoom,” 
and he carefully put the life-belt 
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round her. “ Now, old lady, just 
take my arm and let me escort 
ou.” 

“But these two young ladies?” 
she said, smiling up at him, but 
hanging back. 

“Duty first,” he said, puffing 
himself out with a fine affectation 
of importance, and hurrying her 
out as he spoke. ‘I'll just see 
you safe on deck, and then I'll 
look after the girls.” 

Now that the door was open, 
those below could hear what was 
said by the hoarse voices shouting 
incessantly to each other above, 
and just at this moment they 
heard the order bawled: “ Bring 
up the women! There’s not a 
moment to be lost!” and as if to 
emphasise it, the atmosphere of 
the ladies’ cabin began to grow 
thick with smoke. Several of the 
ladies shrieked hysterically, which 
made the stewardess more irascible 
than ever. She said it was just 
the kind of thing she could not 
stand, and beginning with the 
nearest, she was apparently going 
all round to shake them one by 
one into their senses methodically. 
But several gentlemen now came 
to the rescue, and in a few seconds, 
by dint of pulling, hauling, driv- 
ing, and coaxing, the more helpless 
were safely huddled up on deck, 
the others following as they were 
able. Gertrude was the last to 
leave the cabin, having been obliged 
to return for a lovely little child 
who was Jame. His mother had 
gone herself—and forgotten him ! 
The scene on deck for those who 
had courage and leisure to observe 
it was at once grand and appal- 
ling. The fire was in the fore-part 
of the ship. The engines had 
stopped, and the vessel had headed 
up to the wind, which now blew 
the smoke and flame aft in scorch- 
ing, suffocating volumes. The 
pumps were still going frantically, 
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and besides these a chain of men, 
mostly passengers, in motley garb 
—night-shirts, day-shirts, many- 
hued flannel or cotton shirts, no 
shirts at all, but drawers or trous- 
ers, often and evidently not be- 
longing to the wearer, judging by 
the fit—and all more or less 
scorched and _ begrimed, passed 
buckets full of water to the fire, 
and back again empty to the side 
of the vessel, where two men with 
ropes and hooks at the end of 
them, with almost rhythmical reg- 
ularity, continually filled them 
afresh in the sea. There was si- 
lence save for the shouting of 
directions, which was _ repeated 
from one to the other, and such 
perfect order prevailed that had 
it not been for the sight of fire, 
which is always terrific, no cause 
for alarm would have been appa- 
rent. The captain was as cool as 
when he left port that night, and 
his officers supported him man- 
fully, while the conduct of the 
crew and most of the passengers 
left nothing to be desired. Some, 
in fact, of the latter behaved 
heroically. But all their efforts 
only sufficed to check the fire for 
a time, never for a moment were 
they able to control it. There 
were a hundred and fifty passen- 
gers on board, over sixty of whom 
were women ; and there were about 
fifteen children, nearly all babies 
in arms. The greater number of 
women and children were second- 
class passengers; but all were 
huddled together now in the after- 
part of the ship, the working 
women generally setting an ex- 
ample of patient fortitude which 
might have made many of their 
so-called betters blush. As usual, 
however, in times of great excite- 
ment, the best as well as the worst 
traits of character were freely ex- 
hibited. Many a brave kind word 
was spoken, many a generous act 
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performed in those few awful 
minutes, and much of the finest 
most self-sacrificing devotion was 
displayed, side by side with craven 
terror and despair of the selfish 
abject kind which is despicable. 

“They want more hands there 
to help with the buckets,” a 
brawny working woman remarked. 
“Tf some one would hold my 
baby Pe 

“Give him to me!” exclaimed 
a young gentlewoman, stepping 
forward, a delicate-looking crea- 
ture, only half dressed. ‘I can’t 
lift a bucket, I’m ashamed to say, 
but I can mind a baby.” 

“Well done for you, Miss!” 
another woman exclaimed fervent- 
ly. “I’ve got a broken arm, 
more’s the pity, or I’d go myself. 
But my man’s there. That’s him, 
that big fine chap close up to the 
fire,” she added, with pardonable 
pride. 

Just then a lady broke from the 
group, and rushing up to the cap- 
tain, seized his arm: “I'll give 
you twenty thousand pounds if 
you'll put me into a boat,” she 
cried. 

“We'll find a seat for you in 
one of them, if there’s room, by- 
and-by,” the captain said. ‘ But 
all the money in the Bank of 
England wouldn’t buy you a boat 
just now, madam,” and he put 
her aside with more force than 
feeling. 

The men raised a derisive cheer. 
The wretched creature sank on 
the deck paralysed with terror, 
and the two French sisters, them- 
selves as calm and unruffled as 
when they sat in the cabin, went 
forward and charitably lifted her 
out of the way. 

“Steady, my men! Quick there 
with the water!” the captain 
shouted. 

* Ay, ay, sir!” was the cheerful 
response, 
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“Hold on there! you’re too 
near,” a warning voice exclaimed. 

* Ah, he’s down, poor fellow !” 

** Drag him out of that, he’ll be 
burnt.” 

* He is burnt.” 

‘No, only scorched and suffo- 
cated, Lend a hand to drag him 
abaft the capstan.” 

“It’s my man! Ah knowed 
he’d do his best!” the woman 
with the broken arm declared 
triumphantly. 

“Eh, ma’am, he has indeed,” 
another woman commented. “Ef 
he never does a hand’s turn again, 
you'll have your comfort.” 

The women had brought the 
poor fellow aft by this time. 

“‘He’s only fainted,” Mrs Red- 
mond said. She was the gentle 
little elderly lady whom Gertrude 
had helped to dress. ‘He'll re- 
cover presently.” 

“Or know no more about it,” 
her son observed, in the cheer- 
fullest way. 

Gertrude was standing beside 
him ; and just at the moment, her 
lately sea-sick enemy, quite mad 
with terror now, apparently, her 
eyes flaring, her grey hair stream- 
ing, sprang up amongst them, 
shrieking “ Fire! fire!” and be- 
fore any one could prevent her, 
or even guess her intention, sprang 
to the gap in the bulwark, where 
the men stood drawing up water, 
and plunged headlong into the sea. 

“ That’s the first,” Arthur Red- 
mond remarked to Gertrude, in 
his curiously cheerful way. 

“Oh, can’t she be saved?” the 
latter cried, horror-stricken, as she 
vainly peered over the vessel’s side 
into the darkness. 

*‘ Impossible!” was the answer. 
“‘ There’s too many of you for that. 
You cheapen yourselves by being 
so plentiful. Here, madam,” he 
said to a lady, who was beginning 
to show symptoms of hysterics. 
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“ Here’s yesterday’s paper, and 
there’s plenty of light. Just make 
yourself agreeable by reading it 
aloud to us. It will help to be- 
guile the time.” Then, turning to 
Gertrude, he observed, admiringly, 
“You don’t seem to be in much 
of a way about yourself. You're 
a right one, you are!” 

*] can’t return the compli- 
ment,” she retorted, severely. ‘I 
think you ought to be helping, a 
great fellow like you. Why, I 
believe you’re enjoying it.” 

“So I am,” he said, “so I am; 
and I’m not idle either,” he pro- 
ceeded, in a leisurely way. ‘ Look 
at our hysterical friend with the 
newspaper. She isn’t reading it, 
but she’s as good as gold now. I'll 
put you in the ‘Times’ to-mor- 
row,” he told her, encouragingly, 
“«¢ Disastrous fire on board a pas- 
senger steamer! Heroic conduct 
of a lady!’” 

The other women laughed at 
this, and the young fellow strayed 
off again in an apparently purpose- 
less manner ; but Gertrude noticed 
that he lent a hand here and there 
by the way, and whenever he spoke 
the flagging spirits of the men re- 
vived, and wherever he went he 
left some sign of his genial in- 
fluence. 

“ He’s always like that,” his 
mother said, fondly, — “ always 
doing something for somebody ; 
and, my dear, the best and kindest 
son alive.” 

“ A wise son maketh a glad 
mother,” an elderly working wo- 
man responded ; and the familiar 
copybook phrase sounded strange- 
ly pathetic, as did also the many 
touching little confidences they 
made to each other from time to 
time. Gertrude spoke of her own 
baby- boy, and of the dreadful 
mystery of her husband’s disap- 
pearance, and those about her 
listened, commented, suggested, 


forgetting their own position for 
the moment in the curious interest 
of the story. The two French 
sisters knelt on the deck and 
prayed, with serenely beautiful 
upturned faces, and by degrees 
many of the other women joined 
them, and grew calm. 

And ever the terrible fire raged 
higher and hotter. Gertrude could 
not pray; but her courage never 
forsook her, and she noticed every- 
thing,—the darkness of the night 
beyond the blaze, the upheaval of 
the vessel on the waves, the sway- 
ing and balancing of the men as 
they stood, with legs apart, and 
feet firm planted on the deck, 
keeping their places with diffi- 
culty, as the vessel rolled in the 
trough of the sea, or rose to a 
wave and pitched, but working 
always. And the silence, too, she 
noticed, and then the constant 
breaking of the same by an order, 
a pious ejaculation, or an oath. 
Seeing every detail of the scene 
as she did in her quiet clear- 
headed way, made it appear as 
if she had been watching it for 
hours; but, in truth, little more 
than half of one sufficed to show 
that the fire would conquer its 
foes. The handful of brave and 
resolute men were beaten back 
step by step, fighting for every 
inch of solid plank, and fighting 
to the last, even after the most 
sanguine had ceased to hope. But 
the struggle was worse than use- 
less—a mere waste of most pre- 
cious time, as it seemed at last, 
and now the order came: twenty 
men, picked out by name, and the 
two chief officers, to lower away 
the boats, and see the women safe 
on board them, the rest to stick 
to their posts and fight with the 
fire to the last. The ranks were 
considerably thinned by the twenty- 
two men told off for duty with the 
boats stepping out from them ; but 
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the others showed no sign of waver- 
ing, beyond the inevitable retreat 
before the’ flames, which raged 
more and more fiercely every 
minute. ‘ Well done, my men!” 
the captain cried. ‘ All the world 
will be speaking of your pluck by 
this time to-morrow. And there’s 
a chance for us all yet. We're 
making light enough to be seen 
ten miles off! There'll be some- 
thing come to the rescue presently. 
But off with the women !” 

The boats were lowered by this 
time—only three, alas! and one of 
these a mere dingy. The sea was 
rough enough to make even the 
burning ship seem safer than those 
little tossing atoms of wood beside 
it, and the women held back. The 
companion - ladder had been let 
down, but it was difficult to keep 
a boat alongside it, and a horrible 
gulf of shining black water con- 
tinually yawned between. In the 
little pause that ensued, Gertrude 
looked round for young Redmond. 
He was at the other side of the 
deck, trying to cut a life-belt loose 
that was fastened by wire to the 
bulwark, as if, when it was made 
fast, the end and object of its 
existence was accomplished; and 
as he pulled and tugged at it he 
cheered himself in an absent way 
by whistling a plaintive tune. 
When at last he had succeeded 
in disengaging it, Gertrude was a 
little curious to know what he 
would do with it—wear it him- 
self, she supposed ; but somewhat 
to her surprise, he brought it to 
her in his leisurely way, remark- 
ing, ‘‘ Mamma looks quite nice in 
hers, doesn’t she?” and he nodded 
his head over his shoulder towards 
the little gentlewoman, who stood 
clinging to the bulwark to steady 
herself. Her face was very pale, 
but she was quite calm, and a 
little smile of motherly pride and 
affection hovered about her lips as 
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she watched her son, from whom 
she never moved her eyes. ‘ Chir- 
rupy old girl, ain’t she?” that 
youth went on. “Now you may 
guess which side of the family I 
take after. I thought it my duty 
to fix her up first with a life-belt. 
Duty first, pleasure afterwards. 
Eh? This is for you,” and he 
festened the belt round Gertrude 
carefully. But now the moment 
had come for a move to be made, 
and the women still hung back 
from the boats. Gertrude handed 
Mrs Redmond the little lame child. 
“Go first,” she said, “‘ to encourage 
them.” 

“She’s right, mamma,” her son 
exclaimed. ‘Somebody must go 
first.” 

* But you, my son?” 

“OQ mother! you would not take 
me away when I’m so useful?” 

A painful spasm contracted her 
placid face for a moment; but in 
that moment she had made the 
sacrifice, and like a true gentle- 
woman she made it cheerfully. 
“God be with you and bless you, 
my only child,” she said, reaching 
up to kiss him. 

The laughing blue eyes grew 
deep and tender for an instant. 
“Into His hands I commend my 
spirit,” the young man answered 
with a reverent gesture, and so 
they parted. 

All the men who were not en- 
gaged in getting the women into 
the boats were still hard at work 
battling with the fire—not that 
there was any hope of subduing it, 
or even of checking it perceptibly 
now ; but the captain saw the wis- 
dom of keeping them to it till the 
last, in order to divert their atten- 
tion from their own position. The 
men were hidden entirely from 
the women, who were now all hud- 
dled about the gangway, by dense 
volumes of smoke, which would 
lift at intervals and clear, allowing 
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them to appear again, looking like 
demons, with the red glare of the 
fire behind them. The captain 
had stood on the bridge so far, 
directing them, but now the blind- 
ing scorching smoke drove him 
from thence; and his presence 
would have been required on the 
deck at any rate, for ominous looks 
were being cast at the boats, and 
the natural instinct of self-preser- 
vation was evidently threatening 
to get the better of the discipline 
which had hitherto been so admi- 
rably maintained. Oaths were 
being freely bandied about, shouts 
and howls would be heard above 
the fire at times, making it seem 
as if all pandemonium were let 
loose on deck ; but insubordination 
was met at once by the rough-and- 
ready condign punishment of a 
knock-down blow, and the captain 
had leyelled his revolver at a fel- 
low who had made a move for the 
gangway. But every moment it 


became apparent that a fight for 
the boats was imminent, and now 
the word was quietly passed from 


one to the other: ‘“ Gentlemen, 
close up round the gangway,” and 
it was understood at once that the 
object was to defend it. There 
was a confused movement among 
the men. All were in rags alike, 
with the exception of the ship’s 
officers, who had not turned in at 
all, and some few passengers, who 
had not undressed, and these were 
begrimed with smoke and drenched 
with water till they looked as bad 
as the mob of tatterdemalions by 
whom they were surrounded. No 
eye could have told a gentleman 
from a navvy when the order was 
given ; but during the few seconds 
of confusion which followed, a 
separation of classes as distinct as 
first and third took place, and the 
gentlemen in tatters, with some 
few who would not have been rec- 
ognised as gentlemen elsewhere, 
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but who now proved their right to 
the appellation by being there, had 
formed a semicircle, within which 
was the group of frightened wo- 
men, round the gangway, and 
turned a bold front to the men 
who had worked with them shoul- 
der to shoulder so gallantly, suf- 
fering the torture of scorching fire, 
and scalding steam, and blinding 
suffocating smoke, and the risk of 
a horrid death for more than an 
hour, but were now, such is the 
uncertainty of poor weak human 
nature, suddenly transformed into 
ferocious savages, expressing with 
threatening gestures their determi- 
nation to save themselves, no mat- 
ter who might perish. And so far 
as many of them were concerned, 
a very few minutes decided it. 
But all that Gertrude knew of it 
was, that on a sudden there arose 
a great uproar, unlike anything 
that had preceded it, then men 
hurled each other to the deck, fall- 
ing with great thuds, and lying 
there while others trampled over 
them, and pressed each other back- 
wards into the fire also, and 
swarmed up the rigging, and 
dropped from thence again, falling 
into the black and shining water 
like wingless insects, seen for a 
moment by the light of the burn- 
ing ship, and then gone beyond its 
radius, gone to eternity many of 
them, sacrificed, with help at hand, 
to the blind fury of that senseless 
panic. A shot or two was fired, 
the order was given for the boats 
to shove off, and then all at once 
there seemed to be a great silence, 
accentuated, as it were, by the roar 
of the fire and the crackle of the 
spars as it devoured them. 

“You'd better step into the 
water now,” young Redmond sug- 
gested to Gertrude politely, at 
the same time handing her to the 
gangway. But she hung back 
with unconquerable aversion. The 
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dark water appalled her. “Oh, I 
see,” he went on. ‘“ You don’t 
like to leave the ship until they 
collect the tickets—like to do 
everything in order, eh? Well, 
there’s the captain, trying to de- 
prive that Sister of Charity of 
her martyrdom. Go and take 
leave of him, and thank him for a 
pleasant passage. By Jove!” in 
another tone——“ if you don’t leave 
the ship, she’ll leave you. 

The vessel had given an unac- 
countable lurch. Gertrude looked 
round in a frightened way. The 
two Sisters of Charity were still 
kneeling on the deck, side by 
side, in rapt devotion. Every per- 
suasion had failed to move them. 
They had determined to be mar- 
tyrs, and were enjoying the posi- 
tion thoroughly in their own way. 
The captain left them now and 
came to Gertrude. She had re- 
fused to take her place in the 
boats while she had a chance, 
making way for more terrified 
women, and staying till the last 
to encourage the timid ; and now 
there was nothing for it but to 
take to the water or go down with 
the ship. 

“Come!” the captain and 
young Redmond both exclaimed 
in a breath, each taking a hand. 
They stood in the breach between 
the bulwarks for a moment. “A 
long jump now,” said the captain, 
“and we're clear of the ship. 
One, two, three”—and at the 
word they jumped, still holding 
each others’ hands. The captain 
let go as they touched the water, 
which splashed cold round Ger- 
trude, with a painful shock that 
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made her gasp; but she clung 
convulsively to young Redmond, 
and did not go under because of 
the life- belt. They must have 
dropped into a strong current, 
for they were immediately swept 
astern of the blazing ship, which 
loomed for an instant above them, 
and then fell back, as it were, into 
the night, which it lit like a 
beacon. 

“You are pulling me under!” 
Gertrude exclaimed. Young Red- 
mond had been clutching her by 
the arm. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he gasped 
politely, at the same time loosen- 
ing his hold. 

Gertrude could see his face at the 
moment. The laughing blue eyes, 
the bright frank smile, the careless 
air, every characteristic of the 
brave and happy boy, appeared to 
her in that instant, ennobled, how- 
ever, by something beyond all that 
—and then he was a yard away 
—and then she saw that he was 
sinking and could not swim. With 
a cry she made a violent effort to 
reach him, but the life-belt kept 
her floating on the top of the 
water like a cork, and, struggle as 
she would, she made no way. She 
was at the mercy of the winds 
and waves like any cork; the 
water filled her ears and eyes 
and nose and mouth. Deaf, dumb, 
and blind, she was conscious of 
turning over and over, and then 
in an agony of terror she seemed 
to shoot down into a black inter- 
minable gulf, out of sight, out of 
mind, a horrid helpless suffocating 
rush, at the end of which she 
ceased to be. 





Cyclone of April 29 in Mauritius. 


CYCLONE OF APRIL 


On the 28th April 1892, Mau- 
ritius, the old Ile de France, still 
vied with the island of Ceylon for 
pride of place as the most beauti- 
ful and the most fertile colony of 
the British Crown in the Eastern 
hemisphere. Its cane crop had 
weathered the summer gales, which 
on February 12, and again a fort- 
night after, had assumed very 
sinister aspects ; and planters, who 
for some years past had valiantly 
fought against low prices and 
beetroot competition, were silently 
revelling in the prospect that the 
hurricane season being over, the 
year 1892 was likely to mark a 
new era of prosperity. The gar- 
den of Pamplemousses, which 
Mauritians were wont to consider, 
and with justice, the third botan- 
ical garden in the world, was re- 
splendent with tropical vegetation ; 
while that of Réduit, which had 
been nursed with love and pride 
by every successive Governor for 
upwards of a hundred years, was 
looking its best in its luxuriant 
display of palms and flowers and 
gorgeously coloured foliage. 

At 8 p.m. on the 29th, all this 
was no more; the island had lost 
its beauty, the cane its promise, 
the planter his hopes, and the 
gardens their charms. A short 
twenty-four hours had sufficed to 
perpetrate this end, and fortunate 
had it been could the mischief 
have stopped there, for the soil’s 
fertility cannot be affected by a 
storm, and the soil of Mauritius 
is pre-eminently fertile and _re- 
cuperative: but 1100 people had 
been killed, 2000 had been wound- 
ed; one-third of the capital had 
been levelled to the ground; 
thirty out of fifty churches and 
chapels had been demolished or 
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rendered useless; sugar-mills had 
been wrecked, crushing mercilessly 
men, women, and children who 
had sought refuge under their 
solid walls; every Indian hut had 
been blown away, whole villages 
swept from the place where they 
stood, and some 50,000 homeless 
people were left to seek for shelter 
and food, which a few hours before 
they were quietly enjoying, through 
their own exertions and labour. 

Nothing could withstand in 
places the terrible force of the 
wind on that fatal day of the 29th 
of April. It will be for scientific 
men to explain how trees firmly 
planted more than a century back, 
and of 8 and 12 feet diameter, 
were felled to the ground; how 
the iron-like teakwood branches 
were snapped and cut and broken 
as mere brushwood; how girdles 
of iron 18 inches thick were in- 
dented and twisted so as to be- 
come useless, as in the case of 
the great pulley-ladders of a sea- 
dredger ; how, in fine, a column of 
stones, each weighing more than 
a ton and fast riveted with iron 
girders and with cement, was 
thrown down like a pack of cards : 
and it will be for meteorologists to 
explain how an island of 33 miles 
by 31 in extent, through which 
the centre of a cyclone is passing, 
can escape at all from a wind so 
violent as the above denotes. 

In the tables of observations, 
the velocity of the wind is set 
down at 121 miles at its maxi- 
mum, which corresponds to a 
pressure of 67 lb. to the square 
foot. It does seem as if this 
pressure, moved at double the rate 
of an express train, must ren- 
der house-habitation useless as a 
place of refuge in a storm; yet in 
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my inspection of the island I have 
seen a house destroyed, the walls 
surrounding its yard crushed to 
atoms, and a pigeon-house on four 
miserable posters saved! Why ? 
Everything was unexpected, sing- 
ular, and unprecedented, in this 
calamitous stroke dealt by nature 
with a viciousness that savoured 
of a woman’s vengeance. The 
barometer fell to the lowest read- 
ing on record—viz., 27.961 inches 
at 2.30 p.m. ; while it had stood at 
29.660 at 6 a.m. on the morning 
of the storm, and got back to 
29.719 at.9 p.m. after its passage ; 
and the record dates since the 
year 1759. 

The wind blew at N.E. by E. at 
the rate of 22 miles at 6 a.m.— 
viz., in a direction which has ever 
indicated that the disturbance, 
when there is one—and there are 
many in each year—has passed to 
the southward of the island. At 
noon it was N.E. by } E. at a rate 
which had increased to 68 miles 
an hour, which showed that the 
storm was on us, but its centre 
likely to avoid the island ; and at 
one, being still in the same direc- 
tion, the wind flew at the rate of 
96 miles, indicating hurricane fury. 
At 2 p.m., the barometer still fall- 
ing, the wind lulled to 56 miles an 
hour at the Observatory, where 
the centre did not pass, and to two 
miles in the centre, a mere whisper 
of impending danger. Those who 
realised the fact were able to save 
themselves. It is greatly to be 
feared that the majority did not, 
and that the greater part of the 
deaths which have been recorded, 
and the ruin that was produced, is 
due to this fact ; for all of a sud- 
den, at 4 p.m., with a violence ap- 
preciable even to ears accustomed 
to the roar of the first part of the 
storm, the wind blew at a rate 
of 121 miles an hour, and carried 
all before it. 
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Noble trees that had stood the 
first blast went down, and in a 
short two hours upwards of 
200,000 trees had been over- 
thrown, and all the rest bereft 
of their bark, their leaves, and 
their branches, throughout the 
island. Such velocity had been 
unknown. The storm had come 
from the N.E., and there are only 
two instances of a cyclone having 
approached the island from that 
quarter: in January 1863, and in 
January 1868, when little damage 
was done. 

Gales in Mauritius have been 
known in May and even in June, 
notably in 1785, when the storm 
lasted twenty hours, but no hurri- 
cane ; and though there have been 
three hurricanes in April since 
1773, none were later than the 
10th of that month, so that even 
as to date the hurricane of 1892 
was exceptional, and will probably 
on these accounts modify many 
accepted principles of the students 
of the laws of storms, unless, in- 
deed, the new interest in the spots 
on the sun’s disc can explain, by 
their number and their degree of 
magnitude, the exceptional varia- 
tions in the air-currents which 
revolve about the earth in its 
whirlwind course around the sun. 

From the above enough is 
gathered to understand that the 
disturbance of 1892 was probably 
exceptional, and therefore that it 
was excusable on the part of the 
meteorologists of the island to 
telegraph on the evening of the 
28th, in reply to an anxious query 
of mine own, that the wind having 
reached N.E. by E., and the bar- 
ometer being higher than at the 
same hour on the 27th, there was 
nothing to be apprehended. 

Notwithstanding this consoling 
message it brought no comfort, and 
the sense of impending evil kept 
gnawing at my heart, knowing 
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and appreciating the dangers of 
even a full gale at a time when 
the cane crop could but severely 
suffer from a violent shaking. 

At 8 a.m. on the 29th of April 
another anxious telegram brought 
no response, and surmising that 
communications between Le Ré- 
duit and the town and thence to 
the Observatory had been inter- 
rupted, though not yet anticipat- 
ing what was to come, it became 
necessary to give up all intention 
of going to Port Louis in order to 
secure this old residence of the 
Governors of Mauritius, which an 
English governor once called a 
barn between two ditches, in total 
disrespect of its natural beauties. 

But as these had to fight nature 
as best they could, the barn with 
its 240 doors, windows, and shut- 
ters had to be preserved, and the 
work of closing ports to the N. 
and E. commenced at 8.30 a.m. 

Towards 10 a.m. broken branches 
were flying in the air like dust, and 
the merciless blasts, whenever they 
came, like guns well pointed at the 
target they were to hit, remorse- 
lessly levelled the tallest and proud- 
est trees. 

At eleven the summer benches, 
which on the verandahs around 
the house had been rapidly secured 
against any ordinary storm, became 
the toys of furious gusts, and were 
lifted in the air and dashed to 
pieces some sixteen yards away 
over a hedge of rose-trees on the 
gravel path beyond. 

Till then, between the gusts 
there had ever been those silent 
moments, more terrible than the 
gusts themselves, which charac- 
terise a cyclonic storm, as if the 
wind gathered its strength in 
earnest to strike each blow more 
deadly than the last ; but at noon 
the intervals of quiet were filled 
in by a roar and a seething noise, 
such as the sea alone produces 
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when lashed to fury, and an 
ominous thud, but of scarcely per- 
ceptible sound, announced that a 
portion of the roof had been car- 
ried away. All efforts then were 
directed inside, and the lights were 
lighted, while the remaining hurri- 
cane-shutters were being closed to 
the south and the west. The 
clanking of doors that would not 
close or were burst open; the 
hissing of the tempest through 
every chink ; the cracking of glass 
panes and crashing of glass upon 
the floor, and the sea of waters 
that flooded the rooms beneath 
the roof-shorn wing of the house ; 
the still falling, falling barometer, 
and the booming of the blast 
against the building, as if enraged 
at its withstanding the pressure 
at all,—constitute a recollection 
not to be forgotten by the two 
occupants of Le Réduit and their 
three servants on that day. 
Suddenly the roar ceased, the 
hissing sank to a whisper, a calm 
succeeded the storm, and a haze 
like a November fog filled the air. 
Cautiously a door was opened ; 
we issued with difficulty into the 
open, looked round, and one ex- 
claimed, “ This is the centre!” and 
the other, “ Mind what follows!” 
At four, as the last hurricane- 
shutter was with difficulty nailed 
and secured, a boom like that of a 
ball from a 100-ton gun resounded, 
and we knew that the battle raged 
anew though the centre had passed. 
Should we pass with it? Could 
the house resist this tremendous 
force? What should our next step 
be? Already two-thirds of the big 
barn was hors de combat, and our 
only refuge was the ballroom, 
which was still intact. For an 
hour the noise was stupendous, 
deafening, sickening ; but the glass 
was going up, and our lives 
were still what they are worth. 
Would it be the same elsewhere 
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in the island? The course of the 
hurricane must have saved some 
parts of it, probably Port Louis, 
which lay some 1000 feet below, 
behind the signal- mountain and 
the ‘ Pouce,” which hide it from 
this elevation. Let us _ hope. 
Presently the great guns in the 
horrible fight ceased their roar, 
and we were proof against the 
arms of smaller calibre. They, 
too, were silenced soon, and at 
8 p.M., done mentally and phys- 
ically, we sat down for the first 
time that day “by Babylon’s 
waters,” to weep or to sleep, but 
to wake at daybreak with expec- 
tations of the worst. 

Never did a more glorious day 
shine upon Mauritius than on the 
morrow of the 29th of April. It 
was awe-striking ; it was magnifi- 
cent; it was horrible. Winter, 
cold snowy winter, from the north- 
ern hemisphere, had come upon the 
tropics, upon this emerald sunny 
isle. Forests had been fighting, and 
were white with peeled-off bark ; 
stumps of trees, mere broomsticks, 
were everywhere lording over 
fallen giants; the alleys, avenues, 
and roads littered with rubbish and 
broken branches; gaping wounds 
in the house where a rivet had 
proved untrue and allowed the 
onslaught of the wind upon the 
roof. With difficulty could way 
be made to the camps, and servants’ 
houses, and stables. Everywhere 
the roofs had been similarly lifted 
bodily, tiles and all, and deposited 
yards away upon the prongs of 
what had been trees once. 

No means of riding or driving, 
yet to town one must. Was the 
town safe? Three hours of journey 
there on foot the greater part of the 
way revealed everywhere the same 
horrible spectacle of devastation ; 
but it increased in horror as it was 
proceeded with, with an inward 
fever-haste to know the worst and 
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be about doing after the forced 
inaction of black Friday last. The 
cane-fields that on the Thursday 
had looked so fine, so promising of 
wealth, and so consoling, lay flat 
upon the soil where they had not 
been broken in two, and their 
gone leaves revealed how full of 
sugar were the sticks. Would it 
be lost for the time of cutting? 
The canes looked like so many 
bodies shorn of their clothing and 
lying dead in life. 

Presently Rose Hill came in 
view; houses down, crushed, 
fallen, ruined. Were there human 
beings beneath? Yes; a report 
came that at the mill of Bassin a 
hundred people were buried under 
its wrecked remains. Impossi- 
ble! Onwards totown. Railway 
gauges obstructed by fallen car- 
riages ; general manager working 
like a navvy to hurry the clearance 
of the line. When would it be 
cleared? Impossible to tell; it 
was being scoured by an engine, 
but the line was littered with 
fallen trees and telegraph posts: 
he could not say. Again on: 
right and left wide gaping houses ; 
roofs sunk through the floor, de- 
stroying at one fell swoop fur- 
niture, clothing, the resources of 
a whole family, if not the family 
itself ; tenements shorn of a whole 
side ; verandahs on the roofs, and 
roofs in neighbouring gardens ; not 
a single Indian hut to be seen—all 
blown away—but an Indian woman 
at work seeking out a piece of linen 
out of the soaked rubbish and 
drying it in the cold sun, for the 
little mites by her side in the open 
field. Is this the case throughout ? 
What about the food, and the 
shops, and the rice-magazines ! 

Farther onwards: a church down, 
literally smashed to matchwood ; 
benches crushed and altar gone, 
only a plaster statue stands up in 
the ruins; noone about. Is every- 
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body dead? At last! the out- 
skirts of Port Louis: nothing 
much in the outlying western 
suburb; but the noise increases. 
What is it? It sounds like a 
demoniac medley of wrangling, 
and moaning, and screaming, but it 
is pleasant in its dolefulness ; it is 
human; it is a group of people 
imploring an Indian policeman to 
hurry and save a whole family of 
ten who are under a crumbled 
house. He hurries at a word, and 
as the western part of the town is 
reached, the town of the dead is 
reached ; long convoys of litters 
wherein mangled bodies, the dying, 
the living who are wounded, and 
orphans who were not orphans 
yesterday, are being carried to the 
hospital. But the Civil Hospital 
cannot contain them all? No, but 
the Protestant Cathedral of St 
James has been converted into a 
hospital since last night, and there 
too they are being conveyed. 
What has happened? Wind, flood, 
and fire; four hundred dead, as 
many wounded, more under the 
ruins. How fire? It broke out 
during the last hour of the storm, 
and slowly made its way through 
the whole of a quarter, burning 
and destroying property and life: 
women burnt beside a dead corpse 
of relative they would not leave, 
preferring to be charred than 
desert their own ; others stunned, 
paralysed by fear, and riveted to 
their burning homes. Still onward, 
to the Municipality, a refuge for 
hundreds of wounded, houseless, 
dazed, and horror-stricken people, 
whom a legion of doctors, attend- 
ants, and charitable souls are 
powerless to succour in the measure 
of their wants. Farther to the 
great thoroughfares ; but where are 
they? Whole houses litter the 
roads, houses bodily removed and 
deposited with one loud crash on 
to the streets, in front and over 
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which are now travelling the 
little army of gallant soldiers in 
fatigue-party detachments, bring- 
ing to their distressing task of re- 
covering bodies all the gentleness 
of woman with the rough energy 
of men of will and purpose. 

The air is foul with human de- 
composition. The streets resound 
with moans and _half-whispered 
tones. A black pall hangs over 
the city. Government House has 
escaped the fury of the storm, but 
is invaded by a crowd of inquirers. 
How are the bodies to be buried ? 
How are the people to be fed? 
How are we to escape famine or 
pestilence, or both? Almost all 
in authority are away. How so? 
Unable to go to their homes on 
the previous night, they slept as 
best they could in the train, which 
was to start at 1 p.m. on Friday, and 
could only be despatched at 7 A.M. 
this morning on a portion of its 
course, Nearly 600 people were 
at the station during the storm, 
the most noted and important 
persons of the colony, planters 
merchants, men of __ business, 
clamouring to get away, anxious 
about their people and their posses- 
sions, and preserved from death by 
the iron will of the manager of 
railways. Onward again to the 
principal hospital. It is crowded, 
besieged, and presents a ghastly 
sight of old and young, men and 
women and children, the victims of 
a relentless storm that drove into 
their sides and bodies the very 
walls and stones and rafters on 
which they relied for protection ; 
it is a charnel-house, where ad- 
mittance is asked in order to die, 
and where human charity, greater 
even than the disaster, is almost 
powerless in its efforts to save 
life. 

Farther, and the docks have 
turned into ambulances and shel- 
tering houses, where further marks 
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of devotion, heroism, and suffering 
come to the fore. 

How is this gigantic misery to 
be ever relieved? How can so 
much harm have come in such 
short few hours? It is _heart- 
rending, desperate. 

In the harbour tall ships right 
and left silently ask pity and 
help in their stranded condition. 
Others have been jammed together 
in a frightful fraternal embrace 
which has pierced their sides, 
Even the ponderous ladders of the 
sea-dredger have been twisted and 
curved as if their weight of iron 
was of no account to the destroying 
wind. 

Is nothing saved? The streets 
near the harbour are littered with 
clumsy, heavy lighters full of dam- 
aged rice, which the sea would not 
swallow, but carried into the town 
upon the rising surf. The Arab 
quarter seems safe. It is the 


granary of the island, and one 
shudders at the thought of famine, 
which must have followed upon its 


destruction. It is safe, and hope 
rises as the Mussulman merchants, 
grateful to Allah in this hour of 
distress, assure their Christian 
brother man that the price of rice 
will not be raised. 

Back to the western portion of 
the town, on to the Royal College. 
Foundered, crushed, ruined; no 
one dead, and yet how near his 
end was its sole occupant at the 
time of its collapse! Walls sway- 
ing to and fro, columns jerking 
out of their foundations: mad 
with fear and powerless, the wind 
that blew the building down 
enabled him to save himself 
through the very opening it had 
rammed. On again to the con- 
vent of Bon Secours, a mass of 
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rubbish, where heroic deeds were 
done last night. Children and 
nuns and old invalids were the 
buried inmates. The storm spared 
neither ; but at the call for help 
the young scions of old Mauritian 
stock, who with their elders were 
waiting at that railway station 
fcr the signal to leave the town, 
rushed to the spot and worked all 
night to rescue the dead ; but they 
could not give life to the eleven 
children and the one poor nun who 
were killed, pulverised under the 
heap of stones. 

* Enough for the day. If thus 
in town, what will it be in the dis- 
tricts? They must be visited, for 
when the heart is full of sorrow 
even the realisation of the worst 
dispels the apprehension of a 
greater evil, and the means must 
be at once devised how to help this 
generous and kindly people in their 
great hour of distress. 

The dead must be decently 
buried, the wounded properly 
attended ; the people must be fed, 
clothed, housed, and Government 
must not stint its help at this time, 
for this is an industrious people 
and a trustful one; the possessors 
of a soil so rich, so recuperative, 
that nature will return to it with 
interest what it has taken, and at 
no distant time; a people indeed 
who have weathered many storms 
and many reverses, and who may 
still live to find that He who ruled 
this frightful visitation will turn it 
in all likelihood into a merciful 
dispensation. 

Till then help is necessary: they 
must be helped, and they shall. 


Husert E. H. JernincHaAm, 


C.M.G., Lieut.-Governor of Mau- 
ritius and its Dependencies, 
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THe awakening of Lancashire 
to a perception of the danger 
which threatens her greatest in- 
dustry, as well as the indomitable 
courage with which she is pre- 
pared to fight for her position, 
could not have been better ex- 
pressed than in the two remark- 
able articles by Mr Abram and 
Mr Fielden, which have appeared 
in the latest issues of ‘ Maga.’ 
Both writers, while showing that 
Lancashire is proudly prepared to 
face competition, even when its 
rivals are aided by protective 


tariffs, agree that, in the develop- 
ment of new countries and in the 
opening up of new markets, lies 
the best prospect of a future for 


her textile manufactures. In the 
following article it will be my aim 
to indicate how this prospect can 
be most readily realised, and to 
point out a field where desponding 
manufacturers will find markets 
which it will be beyond even their 
utmost powers to overstock. 

The necessity of developing the 
great markets of the East by 
means of railways has for many 
years formed the subject of my 
addresses to Chambers of Com- 
merce and public meetings in the 
chief centres of manufacture 
throughout the country. I have 
continuously urged that over-pro- 
duction means nothing more nor 
less than deficiency of customers, 
and that millions upon millions of 
customers await our enterprise in 
the vast markets of the East, where 
they are at present prevented from 
purchasing our goods owing to the 
enhancement of their price, due to 
the great cost of caravan-carriage. 
We have but to cheapen the access 


to these markets by the construc- 
tion of railways, to ensure us ample 
customers for any amount of cotton 
manufactures we may wish to dis- 
pose of. My doctrine was fully 
borne out by the Commission on 
Trade Depression, who in their 
report allowed that ‘ over-produc- 
tion has been one of the prominent 
features of the course of trade dur- 
ing recent years;” that ‘ while 
wages have risen profits have 
fallen ;”.that a time may come 
“when capital will lose all in- 
ducement to lend itself to the 
work of production ;” that “our 
supremacy is being assailed on all 
sides ;” and that in order to ad- 
vance “it is obvious that we must 
display greater activity in the 
search of new markets.” 

I am glad to see from the pub- 
lic press that the two articles 
in ‘Maga’ on “ The Position of 
Lancashire” have awakened a 
wholesome discussion on the sub- 


ject, besides bringing our need of 


new markets home to its readers. 
As long as supply is allowed to be 
in excess of demand prices must 
fall, and the profits of merchants 
and manufacturers and the wages 
of operatives must follow the down- 
ward course of prices until manu- 
facture ceases, or is only carried 
on by operatives earning a bare 
subsistence. 

I will now turn to the important 
question of the connection of Bur- 
ma with China by railway, which 
seems to me and to many Lan- 
cashire manufacturers, who are 
entitled to speak with authority 
on the subject, to be the most 
direct remedy for the stagnation 
in the textile trade that at pres- 
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ent lies within our reach. The 
great empire of China, containing a 
population of between three hun- 
dred million and four hundred mil- 
lion souls, is hemmed in along its 
landward frontier by the possessions 
of European Powers, all of whom 
are eager to do as large a trade as 
possible with the territory neigh- 
bouring their dominions. Russia 
borders it on the north and north- 
west; our Indian and Burmese 
possessions on the south and south- 
west; and the French territory 
in Tonquin on the south-east. 
The Russian Government is rap- 
idly pushing forward its Siberian 
railway across Asia, skirting the 
Chinese provinces of Mongolia and 
Manchuria, and is hoping that 
China may be induced to meet it 
with railways at their frontier. 
Another railway of Russia, the 
Trans - Caspian, neighbours the 
frontier of Chinese Turkestan, and 
will doubtless be continued in that 
direction. France, from Tonquin, 
has pushed forward a railway to 
the frontier of the Chinese pro- 
vince of Kwangsi, is freeing the 
Red River of rocks and other ob- 
structions, and has drawn out a 
scheme of railways for tapping 
the trade of Yunnan and the 
Siamese and Burmese Shan States. 
Only recently the French have 
surveyed two alternate lines from 
the Annamese seaport of Vinh to 
the river Mékong in order to tap 
the trade of Eastern Siam. 

On all hands it is recognised 
that, unless land communication 
with China is facilitated and 
cheapened by the construction of 
railways, there can be no satisfac- 
tory extension of trade with the 
land-locked regions of Northern, 
Southern, and Western China. In 
all of those regions goods have to 
be conveyed by pack-carriage, and 
the cost of transit is so great as 
to prevent the peasantry from 
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finding a remunerative market 
for surplus grain and other bulky 
produce of small value. As show- 
ing the great cost of pack-carriage 
in a similar land-locked country, 
I may note that, when in the 
Siamese Shan States in 1884, I 
learnt that in ordinary seasons 
paddy (unhusked rice) sold at 
Penyow for less than nine rupees 
per ton, and that it was conveyed 
by pack-animals from Penyow to 
Lakon, a distance of 71 miles, at 
a cost of 114 rupees per ton. 

Compare such cost of pack- 
carriage with the cost of conveying 
grain by rail in the neighbouring 
country of Burma. The selling 
export price of paddy at the 
Burmese seaports of Maulmain and 
Rangoon averages about 37 rupees 
per ton, or 28 rupees per ton more 
than at Penyow. On the Rangoon- 
Toungoo Railway in Burmah a ton 
of paddy is carried 162 miles for 
5 rupees: for 28 rupees this ton 
of paddy could be carried for over 
900 miles by rail from Penyow at 
the same rate and cost, if a rail- 
way was in existence. For 114 
rupees per ton, the cost of carriage 
from Penyow to Zimmé, the grain 
could be carried 3693 miles by 
railway, or more than fifty-two 
times as far as it is conveyed for 
that sum by pack-carriage. 

In land-locked countries like 
Eastern Burma, the Burmese Shan 
States, Northern Siam, and South- 
ern and Western China, railways 
would enormously develop the 
internal and through commerce of 
the country. By reducing the 
present great cost of transit they 
would enable the people to find 
remunerative markets for their 
surplus produce, would enrich 
them and multiply their indus- 
tries, and make them extensive 
purchasers of our goods, which 
would be greatly cheapened by 
the reduced cost of freight. The 
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present condition of these countries 
and the amount of their present 
trade can give us no basis for 
judging what they would be when 
opened up and developed by means 
of railways, and with the increased 
population which railways would 
bring and attract. 

Only one-sixth of the culturable 
land in Lower Burma, probably 
not one-tenth in Upper Burma, 
and not one-twentieth in the 
Burmese Shan States and Siam, is 
now under cultivation, owing to 
the sparseness of the population 
and the evil state of inland com- 
munication. Compare this state 
of affairs with that reigning in 
neighbouring more populous re- 
gions. In the Chinese province 
of Szechuen, where the population 
is more dense than in any part of 
India, even the steep hills are 
terraced and cultivated. In the 
neighbouring province of Yunnan, 
where the population is not one- 
fifth as dense as in Szechuen, 
owing to the great slaughter that 
happened during the Mohammedan 
rebellion which raged from 1856 
to 1873, many of the hills were 
formerly terraced for cultivation. 
Writing of a deep valley in ‘a 
mountainous region in south-east- 
ern Yunnan, Mr Consul Bourne, 
who traversed that region in 1886, 
states :— 


“This country is almost deserted, 
but it certainly was not always so, 
for at the bottom of a very deep 
valley opposite the hamlet, where I 
had gone to look for a pheasant, we 
found terraced fields, well levelled 
and banked, with stepping - stones 
over the brook, the whole buried in 
most luxuriant wild vegetation. This 
valley, that would in Szechuen have 
supported a family for every hundred 
yards, had been abandoned no doubt 
at the time of the rebellion. There 
must be thousands of such valleys in 
this province.” 


In a country possessing a teem- 
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ing population, it is not only the 
large plains, but every yard of cul- 
turable land that is brought under 
cultivation. In such a country— 
owing to the natural increase of 
the inhabitants—a constant migra- 
tion of the surplus population pours 
into the neighbouring less peopled 
regions. Thus, since the extinction 
of the Mohammedan rebellion in 
1873, a stream of immigrants has 
been migrating from the over-pop- 
ulated provinces of Szechuen, 
Hupeh, and Hunan, into the deso- 
lated country of Yunnan and 
Kueichou. So great is this migra- 
tion that when the census of Yun- 
nan and Kueichou was taken in 
1879, six years after the rebellion 
was at an end, Yunnan contained 
a population of 11,721,576, or 109 
to the square mile ; and Kueichou 
a population of 7,669,181, or 119 
to the square mile; whilst Burma, 
which only receives immigration by 
dribblets, has considerably less 
than one-half of this population to 
the square mile. According to the 
census of last year, Lower Burma 
contains only 53 inhabitants to the 
square mile, and Upper Burma 
only 35 to the square mile. 

With reference to Chinese immi- 
gration over the Burmese border, 
Mr Consul Bourne notes that— 
“a man travelled with us to-day 
who had lived in the Shan States 
outside Ssumao. He said many 
Chinese from Yunnan _ and 
Kueichou had moved there to 
escape the troubles at the time of 
the rebellion, and that there were 
also a good many Szechuenese. 
There were many wide plains of 
rich land. There was no rent to 
pay, and the Pai (Shans) were 
hospitable to strangers.” 

The great want of Burma, the 
Shan States, and Siam, is popula- 
tion. The frequent wars of the 


last century nearly exterminated 
the people, and large fertile tracts 
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formerly cultivated were left with- 
out an inhabitant. It is owing 
to this want of population and 
to the lack of cheap means of 
carriage that only a small fraction 
of these naturally fertile countries 
is at present under cultivation. 
The construction of a Burma-China 
railway would greatly facilitate 
Chinese immigration into Burma 
and our Shan States. The Chinese 
are beyond question the finest popu- 
lation in Asia. They are akin to 
Burmese and Shans in religion and 
tastes, and amalgamate happily 
with them, improving the qualities 
of each race. A Burmese woman 
prefers an industrious Chinaman 
to a happy-go-lucky Burman as a 
husband. He is more thrifty, and 
will keep her in greater affluence. 
Chinese fear emigration even less 
than the British do. Half the 
population, agricultural and urban, 
in the plains of Southern Siam, are 
Chinese from the maritime prov- 
inces of China. Chinese traders, 
gardeners, shoemakers, _black- 
smiths, and carpenters swarm in 
the seaports of Burma, The 
Chinese Shans ply for contract on 
roads, embankments, and other 
work even as far south as North- 
ern Siam. 

In his Report for 1889-90, on 
the Administration of the Burmese 
Shan States, the Superintendent, 
Mr Scott, shows that a large cara- 
van traffic exists in that region. 
He says :— 


“Trade has been brisk throughout 
the year, and both the old route by 
the Natteik pass and the new track by 
Pyinnyaung to Meiktila road station 
have been much used. For the first 
two years of the British occupation, 
there was very little inter-State traffic; 
but now it is seldom that on a march 
in any direction, one does not meet a 
bullock-caravan or long strings of 
pack-coolies and pedlars. A registry 
has been opened at Hlaingdet to note 
the amount and progress of the trade 
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with the southerly States, but this 
office has hardly been open long 
enough to make it possible to draw 
any general conclusions. Moreover, 
it is certain that at least as many, if 
not more, traders still use the Natteik 
een The Shans, however, have early 

egun to realise the advantages of the 
railway, and all loaded coolies and 
ap) arently an increasing number of 
th» bullock-caravan owners make use 
of it instead of marching all the way 
to Mandalay. It seems probable for 
this reason that Kyauksé for the 
Natteik pass, and Meiktila road for 
the Pyinnyaung route, will become in 
time ‘considerable emporia for Shan 
trade.” 

At present 100,000 pack - bul- 
locks are engaged in the caravan 
traffic in the Shan States to the 
west of the Salween river. In 
reporting on this section of the 
country, Mr Bagley, the Govern- 
ment engineer engaged on a survey 
for a railway from Mandalay to 
the Kunton ferry over the Salween 
river, urged that— 


“Of course the country is a magni- 


ficent one with almost unlimited 
capabilities, and a railway will hasten 
the development in a most wonderful 
manner. It is probably worth con- 
sideration whether on these and polit- 
ical and military grounds it may not 
be worth while incurring the expense, 
even if there is no return for the first 
few years. Otherwise it will be neces- 
sary to explore the country beyond 
Kunlon into Yunnan, and make cer- 
tain of the practicability of a future 
extension to some main Chinese mart, 
before any definite opinion can be 
given on the question.” 


Such a Chinese mart is Ssumao, 
the gate of South-west China, 
situated to the east of the river 
Mékong on the frontier of the 
Burmese Shan State of Kiang 
Hung. Through this important 
mart Yunnanese caravans travel - 
a two months’ journey to purchase 
piece-goods and other merchandise 
at our Burmese seaport of Maul- 
main. One of these caravans, 
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bringing “silks and other mer- 
chandise for the Maulmain mar- 
ket,” which arrived early this year, 
according to the ‘Maulmain Ad- 
vertiser,’ consisted of 600 mules. 
This shows that, now we have 
brought peace into the Burmese 
Shan States neighbouring the 
Mékong, the trade through these 
States may be expected to rapidly 
increase. 

With respect to the large cara- 
van traffic carried on with Zimmé 
by the Burmese Shans, who are re- 
nowned for their trading propensi- 
ties, Mr Vice-Consul Stringer says : 
“Many caravans of Shans with 
pack -bullocks come from Legya 
and other British Shan States to 
trade in Chiengmai. I find that 
69 caravans came in 1890. Each 
caravan consisted of from 100 
bullocks to 200 bullocks, and the 
goods brought were swords of 
Shan manufacture, lacquer boxes, 
lacquer, teelseed oil, coarse cotton 
cloth of Shan manufacture, chil- 
lies, tobacco, and a coarse kind of 
paper. Some of these caravans 
go down to Sukothai and bring 
‘ngapi’ (salt fish) and dried fish 
from there.” 

The actual cost of carriage be- 
tween Maulmain and Zimmé was 
given by our consul at the latter 
place, in his report for last year, 
as 35 rupees per mule-load of 150 
lb. The distance being 300 miles. 
The cost of carriage by mule- 
caravan between the two places is 
therefore 1}? rupees per ton per 
mile, or fifty-six times as great as 
the cost of carriage of grain on 
the railway between Toungoo and 
Rangoon. Of course the price of 
our goods must be greatly enhanced 
owing to the great cost of caravan 
carriage. At the time of my visit to 
Zimmé I found broadcloth brought 
from Maulmain selling at double 
the Maulmain price, and flannel 
increased to from 33} to 50 per 
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cent in cost. This being the case 
in a great trade centre only fifteen 
days’ journey from Maulmain, two 
by water and thirteen by land, it 
is evident how greatly the sale of 
our goods must be impeded by the 
enormous cost of a two months’ 
pack - carriage from Maulmain to 
the borders of the Chinese province 
of Yunnan. No wonder the people 
of that province are at present but 
small purchasers of goods coming 
from Maulmain and Bangkok. 

The importance of pushing our 
merchandise by a back-door into 
the western half of China has been 
recognised for more than a century 
by British statesmen, and by our 
mercantile and manufacturing com- 
munity, and frequent endeavours 
have been made with that end in 
view. By the treaty of 1769 it 
was stipulated that the King of 
Burma “should reopen the golden 
road to China.” In 1795 a British 
envoy was sent to Burma with the 
same object in view ; and in 1829, 
three years after our annexation 
of the Burmese provinces of Ara- 
kan and Tenasserim, a mission was 
sent by Lord William Bentinck, 
Governor-General of India, under 
Dr Richardson, into the Siamese 
Shan States in order to establish 
overland trade. 

In 1860 the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce took up the 
subject, and from that day to this 
the Chambers of Commerce have 
continued memorialising the Gov- 
ernment in favour of railway 
communication being opened up 
between a Burmese seaport and 
the frontier of China. 

Since 1860, or for nearly a third 
of a century, statesmen in this 
country have been, without excep- 
tion, in the front in acknowledging 
the importance of improving our 
trade communications with China, 
and in endeavouring to have it taken 
in hand. The sole opponents have 
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been the Viceroy’s Council in 
India, who have ever been ready 
with some excuse or other to delay 
its execution. During a debate in 
the House of Commons, more than 
a quarter of a century ago, Lord 
Palmerston expressed his views on 
the subject. He said: “ Every- 
body must know that on the 
extension of our commerce depend 
the prosperity of our country, the 
accumulation of our capital, the 
abundance of our revenues, and 
the strength and prosperity of the 
nation. Any measure, therefore, 
calculated to increase the commer- 
cial relations of the country is 
deserving of praise, because it 
accords with the interests and 
wishes of the country. It has 
long been felt that China would 
open a vast field of commercial 
enterprise to us. . . . What must 
be the commercial advantages to 
this country if it can have an 
unimpeded, uninterrupted com- 
merce with one-third of the human 
race!” 

In 1866, Lord Salisbury, then 
Lord Cranborne, and Secretary of 
State for India, ordered a prelim- 
inary survey to be undertaken in 
view to communication being 
established by road or rail be- 
tween Rangoon and South-west- 
ern China. On the Governor- 
General objecting to the survey 
being made, Lord Salisbury, in 
his answer dated January 7, 
1867, stated that: “I retain the 
opinion that, both in the interest 
of England and of British Burma, 
this survey should be carried out. I 
have therefore to request that you 
will act on the instructions con- 
tained in my previous despatch.” 

The survey was carried on for 
235 miles as far as the junction of 
the Pah Choung with the Salween 
river, and then discontinued on the 
recommendation of the Viceroy of 
India. Lord Salisbury then ex- 
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pressed his regret at its having 
been stopped. In November 1867, 
Sir Stafford Northcote requested 
the Viceroy to take any opportunity 
of exploring the old trade-routes 
to South-western China; but the 
then Chief Commissioner, Colonel 
Fytche, having given his opinion 
that it was not probable that a 
railway would be constructed be- 
tween Burma and China for many 
years, owing to Upper Burma and 
the Burmese Shan States being 
independent, the Viceroy refused 
to sanction the exploration. 

Nothing further was undertaken 
towards the construction of a 
Burma-China railway until Mr 
Colquhoun and I took up the 
subject in 1881, and successfully 
proved by surveys conducted by 
me in 1883-84 that a railway to 
connect Burma with Siam and 
China could be constructed for 
about four and three-quarter mil- 
lion pounds sterling, less than the 
average price at which a hundred 
miles of railway has been con- 
structed in this country. 

In connection with the portion 
of our projected line lying in 
Northern Siam and the British 
Shan States, and our proposed 
branch line to Bangkok, Mr Archer, 
of our consular service in Siam, 
has reported that— 


“Tt is noteworthy that from Bang- 
kok to Chienghung (Kiang Hung) a 
line ascending the valleys of the Me. 
ping to Raheng, and thence the Mé- 
wang to Lakhon, thence to Chiengsén 
(Kiang Hsen) through Payao (Pen- 
yow), and from Chiengsén up the 
main valley of the Mé-kong, would 
meet with very few engineering diffi- 
culties, and only cross a low watershed 
and insignificant bills, while it would 
pass through perhaps the most pro- 
mising country in Central Indo- 
China.” 


The Siamese Government has 
had a railway survey made from 
Bangkok to Kiang Hsen, following 
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our proposed line as far north as 
Raheng. From this point, how- 
ever, a deviation has been made 
through Zimmé, and thence to 
Kiang Hsen across a great and 
difficult mountain-range, which 
involves an ascent of over two 
thousand feet, and a tunnel of 
nearly four and a half miles in 
length. The construction of thirty 
miles of this line from Bangkok 
northwards has been sanctioned in 
connection with a branch to Korat ; 
but the portion of the main line 
to Kiang Hsen, from Raheng 
northwards, will certainly not fol- 
low the line surveyed by the 
engineers. The King of Siam 


would never consent to go to the 
cost of constructing a tunnel four 
and a half miles in length, when a 
much easier, shorter, cheaper, and 
in every way better line could be 
made in the direction chosen by 
me, from which a branch line could 


be carried to Zimmé at no very 
great expense. 

The Government of India, how- 
ever, have persisted in turning the 
cold shoulder to our line from 
Maulmain vid Raheng to China, 
on the grounds that a considerable 
portion of it would lie in Siamese 
territory—territory which is not 
under our sway. They are of 
opinion that any railway from a 
Burmese seaport to China should 
be aligned entirely through terri- 
tory under British domination. In 
this article I propose to point out 
how this may best be done, in 
order to tap the trade of China at 
a point where we can best compete 
with our French rivals, and from 
which the Chinese will be able to 
carry a system of railways into 
their rich southern and western 
provinces. 

We will now turn to the physical 
geography of Burma, the Shan 
States, and Siam, which is of great 
importance in considering the 
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question of the best route for a 
railway from a Burmese seaport to 
the frontier of the Chinese province 
of Yunnan. To the east of the 
Brahmaputra a great mass of more 
or less table-topped ranges of 
mountains springs from the chain 
of the Himalayas, and proceeds 
southwards to the Indian Ocean 
and the China Sea, and together 
with its branches divides the Indo- 
China peninsula into various great 
compartments of plateau and river- 
basins. As far south as the lati- 
tude of Tali-fu, the hills to the 
east of the Irawaddi are crested 
with snow throughout the year. 
From thence proceeding south- 
wards they gradually diminish in 
height, and give rise to many 
ranges running likewise south- 
wards, which enclose the great 
plateaux occupied by the Chinese, 
Burmese, and Siamese Shan States, 
and the deltas of the Sittang, 
Beeling, Salween, Meh Nam, and 
Mékong rivers. 

The Rangoon- Mandalay rail- 
way passes north-eastwards from 
Rangoon into the valley of the 
Sittang, and proceeds up that 
valley into the great plains which 
lie between the precipitous-sided 
Burmese -Shan plateau, and the 
Pegu Yoma hills, and through 
those plains to Mandalay. All 
ideas of penetrating the populous 
regions of China by a railway 
proceeding from any point to the 
north of Mandalay has been proved 
by actual exploration to be im- 
practicable, and the line roughly 
surveyed from Mandalay to the 
Kunlon ferry ends at the Salween 
a few miles from the southern 
border of the Chinese Shan States. 
These States are situated in a very 
difficult mountainous region lying 
between the Burmese dominions 
and the Mékong river, and to the 
west of the Chinese province of 
Yunnan. 
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To reach the populous parts of 
Yunnan from Burma the Mékong 
has to be crossed. No European 
has proceeded eastwards from the 
Kunlon ferry to the Mékong. 
Some Chinese caravan-men living 
at Kinma, met and interrogated 
by Mr Extra - Assistant - Commis- 
sioner Sterling, told him that the 
journey from Kinma to Kunlon 
took them eight days, and that 
“the road east of the Salween to 
that place is very mountainous.” 
Kinma is a Chinese Shan town, 
situated, according to the Jesuit 
maps, at one-third of the distance 
from Kunlon between that place 
and the Mékong. The time taken 
by mule-caravans from Kunlon to 
the Mékong would therefore prob- 
ably be about twenty-four days. 

The uselessness of the Kunlon 
ferry as the terminus for a rail- 
way intended to tap the trade of 
China is further evidenced by the 
fact that caravans from Kunlon to 
Tali-fu and Yunnan-fu, the prin- 
cipal cities of Northern Yunnan, 
take a longer time on the march 
than caravans proceeding from 
Bhamo; and large freight and 
passenger steamers ply between 
the seaport of Rangoon and Bhamo. 
To enable us to tap the trade of 
South-west China our railway 
must be made to the Mékong. 
The Chinese would never be per- 
suaded to construct a railway 
across the wild mountainous region 
between the Kunlon ferry and the 
Mékong. To the east of the 
Salween and to the south of the 
Chinese Shan States lie a number 
of independent and _ semi- inde- 
pendent Lawa States stretching 
across to the Mékong, and bounded 
on the south by Burmese Shan 
States. Some of these States have 
been recently annexed by China, 
and others will in all probability 
be brought under ourrule. These 
Lawa States, occupied by the 
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wildest of the hill tribes, the 
“ head-hunting ” Lawas, are very 
mountainous, and so difficult for 
transit that the tea, which forms 
their chief product, has to be 
carried away for sale by porters. 
There are no mule-tracks in the 
region, and there is no hope of 
ever carrying a railway across it 
from the Kunlon ferry to China. 

The Bhamo and Kunlon ferry 
routes being of little use except 
for local trade, and what little 
trade may trickle through the 
Chinese Shan States, it is necessary 
to find some other route along 
which a railway may be con- 
structed to tap the trade of the 
populous portions of China which 
lie to the east of the Mékong. 
The importance both to India and 
the United Kingdom of construct- 
ing such a railway from a Burmese 
seaport to China is so great that 
no reasonable sum of money should 
be grudged by the Government of 
India for the purpose. Before 
leaving India Lord Dufferin ex- 
pressed his views explicitly on the 
subject. He publicly stated that, 
“ Before no very distant date, I 
prophesy that our chief means of 
communication with China will 
lie through the north or east of 
Burma.” 

This is the opinion of a late 
Viceroy of India who had bent his 
mind to studying the subject, a 
statesman who is acknowledged to 
be one of the ablest and most far- 
seeing men of the age. It is like- 
wise shared by the ablest admin- 
istrators of Burma, officials who 
have closely and intelligently con- 
sidered the matter in connection 
with the best information pro- 
curable, before expressing their 
belief. At a recent meeting of 
the Society of Arts, Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, who had been Chief 
Commissioner of Burma, both 
before and after the annexa- 
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tion of Upper Burma, and is now 
Public Works Minister in India, 
declared that—‘“ He hoped that 
those interested in the trade of 
England would keep public at- 
tention to this point. We had 
annexed the country of Burma, 
which of itself was of great value, 
but its real importance lay in the 
fact that it might become the high- 
road of our trade with China, and 
by that means, with a port like 
Rangoon and a railway running 
up to the Chinese frontier, we 
could get command of a new field 
for English commerce.” 

China, next to Great Britain, 
is the best customer India pos- 
sesses, taking fourteen per cent of 
her exports. Sir Charles Cros- 
thwaite might therefore have add- 
ed “and for that of India.” The 
export of Indian cotton yarn to 
China, particularly to Southern 
and Western China, has for years 
been rapidly increasing. In 1890 
it amounted to a hundred and 
thirty-two and a half million 
pounds weight—more than eleven 
times as much as was exported 
that year from the United King- 
dom to China and Hong-Kong. 

The total trade of Burma during 
the last official year was valued at 
232,400,000 rupees; its imports 
being 1057 lakhs, and its exports 
1267 lakhs of rupees. This great 
trade being, as Sir Charles Cros- 
thwaite evidently believes, incon- 
siderable in comparison with the 
extensive trade that would be 
brought into being by the con- 
nection of Burma with China by 
railway, such a railway would cer- 
tainly prove highly remunerative, 
even though it depended solely 
on its through goods traffic for 
its assets, and if its construction 
were to prove far more costly 
than is at all likely to be the 
case. Even if it costs as much 
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per mile as the expensive moun- 
tain railway from Mandalay to 
the Kunlon ferry is estimated to 
cost, it could be carried out for 
less than six millions sterling— 
the average expense of 116 miles 
of railway in this country. There 
can be no doubt that for this 
sum, or less, the 764 miles of 
railway required for connecting our 
Burmese seaport of Rangoon with 
Ssumao, along a route passing en- 
tirely through British territory, 
can be constructed. Ssumao is 
excellently placed for purposes of 
trade. It is equidistant from Tali- 
fu, in North-east Yunnan, from 
Yunnan-fu, the capital of Yunnan, 
and from Meng-tzu, the Franco- 
Chinese treaty-port near the head 
of navigation on the Red River. 
Compare Ssumao with Bhamo and 
the Kunlon ferry as a terminus 
for a railway to open up the Chi- 
nese province of Yunnan to our 
trade. Ssumao is twenty-one days’ 
journey from Tali-fu, Yunnan-fu, 
and Meng-tzu. Bhamo is twenty- 
six days from Tali-fu, forty-one 
days from Yunnan-fu, and fifty 
days from Meng-tzu. The Kun- 
lon ferry is twenty-seven days’ 
distance from Tali-fu, forty-two 
days from Yunnan-fu, and at least 
forty-two days from Meng-tzu. 
The question is not whether or 
not Burma should be connected 
with China by railway; nor can 
it be—in face of the opinions ex- 
pressed by Lord Dufferin and Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite—whether or 
not that railway would prove 
remunerative. The question is, 
What direction should be chosen 
for its route so as to gain the 
largest possible amount of trade 
from Southern and Western China? 
In considering the subject of the 
connection of Burma with China 
by railway, too little is thought of 
the great benefits that would ac- 
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crue from its judicious alignment 
to our Government and to our 
subjects, and the effect it would 
have in enriching the people of 
the neighbouring regions, and 
making them larger purchasers 
of our goods. Let us consider the 
configuration of Upper and Lower 
Burma and the Burmese Shan 
States so far as the country lying 
to the east of the Rangoon and 
Mandalay railway is concerned. 
This country is divided into three 
sections by the Salween and Mé- 
kong rivers, both rivers trending 
southwards, the Salween emptying 
into the Indian Ocean near our 
seaport of Maulmain; and the 
Mékong, after leaving the Bur- 
mese Shan States, turns to the 
south-east and threads Siam, Cam- 
bodia, and French Cochin-China 
on its way to the China Sea. 

The Salween is navigable for 
boats for 60 miles above Maul- 
main ; for the next 60 miles it is 
a series of cascades and rapids, 
which render all navigation im- 
practicable. One of the cascades 
has a fall of 20 feet in 500 yards. 
Above these rapids boats can ply 
for about 60 miles, when the river 
again becomes a mountain torrent, 
and all navigation ceases, except 
in a few short stretches. As to 
the Mékong, M. de Carné, the 
political officer who accompanied 
the French Government explora- 
tion party up that river in 1866-68, 
reported that the difficulties of 
navigation “ begin at first starting 
from the Cambodian frontier, and 
they are very serious if not insur- 
mountable. If it were attempted 
to use steam on this part of the 
Mékong, the return would be very 
dangerous. At Khong (50 miles 
above the frontier) an absolutely 
impassable barrier, as things are, 
stands in the way. Between 
Khong and Bassac the waters are 
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unbroken and deep, but the channel 
is again obstructed a short distance 
from the latter. From Ubone to 
Kemarat—that is, over two-thirds 
of a degree of latitude—the Mé- 
kong is nothing more than an im- 
petuous torrent, whose waters rush 
along a channel more than a hun- 
dred metres deep by hardly sixty 
across.” He was forced to the 
conclusion that “Saigon is for 
ever separated from China by a 
long series of cascades and rapids.” 

The two rivers are only navi- 
gable with safety in certain parts 
of their courses, and are imprac- 
ticable for through purposes of 
trade. Mandalay lies in the same 
latitude as Kiang Hung (Chieng 
Hung); and Nyaunglun, a station 
on the railway about 120 miles 
due south of Mandalay, is in the 
same latitude as Kiang Hsen 
(Chieng Sen), the capital of a 
State now in dispute as to owner- 
ship between us and Siam. Both 
Kiang Hung and Kiang Hsen are 
situated on the Mékong—Kiang 
Hung on its east bank, and Kiang 
Hsen, lower down the river, on its 
west bank. Kiang Hung lies 303 
miles due east of Mandalay ; and 
Kiang Hsen about 250 miles east 
of Nyaunglun, and about 1300 
miles from the mouth of the 
Mékong. The Burmese Shan States 
extend for about 100 miles to the 
east of the Mékong. This portion 
of the States is bounded on the 
north by the Chinese province of 
Yunnan, by Tonquin on the north- 
east, and by the Siamese Shan 
States on the south-east and south. 

Owing to the mountainous char- 
acter of the country separating the 
Rangoon and Mandalay railway 
from Kiang Hung, the shortest 
caravan-route from any point on 
the railway to that place is no less 
than 416 miles in length, and the 
Chinese frontier- post of Ssumao 
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lies some 60 miles farther to the 
north-east of Kiang Hung. The 
distance from any point of the 
Mandalay and Rangoon railway 
to Ssumao by mule-track, is there- 
fore about as great as from Lon- 
don to the extreme north of Scot- 
land. How can trade be expected 
to flourish, how can the people be 
enriched, and the country properly 
controlled, in a region destitute of 
navigable streams, however fertile 
it may be, unless it is opened up 
by railways? Railways are, in 
fact, an absolute necessity for 
opening up and controlling the 
extensive dominions that have 
come under our sway by the an- 
nexation of Upper Burma. They 
are an economical, administrative, 
and military necessity. This is 
evident from the reasons given 
by Lord Dufferin, in his despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India, 
dated Sept. 20, 1886, for the con- 
struction of the Toungoo- Man- 
dalay section of the Rangoon and 
Mandalay railway, which skirts 
the western base of the Shan hills 
or plateau. After noticing the 
condition of the parts of Burma 
in easy reach of navigable rivers, 
he says :— 


“The case of the eastern districts 
lying between the Shan hills and the 
Pegu Yoma range is, however, quite 
different. This extensive tract, about 
one hundred and fifty miles long, with 
an average breadth of about fifty 
miles, is for all practical purposes 
landlocked, and possesses no natural 
line of through communication or 
outlet for its produce. A consider- 
able portion of it is fairly populous 
and well cultivated, and the only bar 
to the extension of cultivation is the 
difficulty of carrying the produce to 
a profitable market. The cart-tracks 
across the broken upland country 
which separates it from the Irawaddi 
are few and bad, and the distance to 
be traversed before water-carriage can 
be obtained varies from eighty to one 
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hundred miles. Owing to the long 
land-march required to gain access to 
the heart of this tract, whatever way 
it is approached, the movement of 
troops is a costly and tedious matter, 
and the position of our garrisons on 
the Shan border, cut off as they are 
from all possibility of speedy rein- 
forcement in cases? of emergency, a 
source of anxiety. The difficulty of 
access, and the slowness with which 
military movements have necessarily 
to be executed, are moreover calcu- 
lated to dispose the people to turbu- 
lence, and, as a consequence, to seri- 
ously retard the work of pacification.” 


He went on to state that— 


“Sir Charles Bernard shows con- 
clusively to our minds that no system 
of road communication which it is 
possible for us to make will bring the 
districts along the Shan border within 
reach of a profitable market for their 
produce. The distances to be trav- 
ersed, and consequently the cost of 
transport by cart, will be too great 
to allow of the necessary margin for 
profit in competition with the produce 
of more favoured localities. . . . A 
railway to connect Mandalay with 
Toungoo may therefore, on the 
grounds above set forth, be looked 
upon as a necessity of economical 
administration.” 


If railway communication was 
necessary for opening up this 
landlocked region, situated from 
“eighty to a hundred miles” from 
the navigable river Irawaddi, it is 
surely far more necessary for the 
great landlocked region of the 
Burmese Shan States, which ex- 
tend eastwards for 400 miles from 
the railway, where the carriage, 
owing to the character of the 
country, has to be done by pack- 
animals and porters,—a far more 
expensive method of carriage than 
by carts. The Government are 
aware of the advisability—and, I 
might say, the necessity—of devel- 
oping this region by railway. In 
the “sanad” granted by the chief 
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commissioner of Burma to the 
Sawbwa, or chief of Kyaingtén 
(Kiang Tung or Chieng Tung), the 
great Burmese Shan State lying 
between the 


Mékong, it is expressly provided 
by clause 8 that— 


“Tf the Government wishes at any 
time to make a railway through the 
territory of Kyaingtén, you shall 
provide for the purpose free of cost, 
except that of the compensation ad- 
judged to the actual occupiers of 
occupied land, and shall help the 
Government as much as possible.” 


The surveys of the Shan plateau 
lying to the east of the Rangoon 
and Mandalay railway portray the 
difficulties to be encountered by 
any railway carried across it to 
the Salween. The breadth of the 
plateau from the railway to the 
Salween is about 160 miles. The 
estimate for the construction of 
a mountain - railway, proceeding 
north-eastwards from Mandalay 
to the Kunlon ferry, gives the 
length as 285 miles, and the cost 
as thirty-five million rupees. The 
estimate for a more circuitous rail- 
way, with easier grades for con- 
necting the two places, gives the 
length as 340 miles, and the cost 
as fifty-one million rupees. The 
cost of carrying a branch railway 
southwards from Lashio, a place 
on the line 200 miles from Man- 
dalay, for a distance of 200 miles 
to Moné, is given as about twenty 
million rupees. By this route 
Moné would be distant 786 miles 
by rail from Rangoon, or 386 miles 
farther than it would be by the 
railway I am about to expound. 

To ascend the plateau from any 
station on the Mandalay railway 
to the south of Mandalay would 
necessitate a climb of at least 
4000 feet up a steep ghat, the 
passes over the crest of the hills 
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fringing the western edge of the 
plateau lying at elevations vary- 
ing between 4410 feet and 6720 
feet. To cross the plateau from 
the railway to the point where 
the Me Hang enters the Salween 
wuld involve not only the ascent 
of the plateau, but the crossing 
several hill-ranges, running in a 
general north and south direction, 
which divide the rivers which 
carry the drainage of the country 
into the Salween. Any railway 
crossing the plateau from east to 
west would therefore be very diffi- 
cult and very expensive. 

If the survey of the line sanc- 
tioned by Lord Salisbury from 
Rangoon vid the Pah Choung and 
Kiang Hung to the Chinese fron- 
tier- post of Ssumao had been 
carried out in its entirety, and 
the railway constructed, the whole 
of these Shan States could have 
been opened up by branch lines 
running in a northerly direction 
up the valleys of the rivers enter- 
ing the Salween. The people would 
thus have been enabled to send 
their produce direct to the seaport 
of Rangoon, and thus rendered 
prosperous, and extensive pur- 
chasers of our goods. The main 
line would have left the Rangoon 
and Mandalay railway 90 miles to 
the north of Rangoon, and pro- 
ceeded vid Shoaygyeen across two 
low passes to the town of Papun, 
whence it would have been carried 
across the range severing the Yon- 
zaleen from the Salween by a pass 
2186 feet above the bank of the 
Yonzaleen into the valley of the 
Salween. It would have followed 
the valley of that river past the 
Pah and Kyemaphu Choungs and 
the Nam Teng to the mouth of 
the Me Hang. Thence it would 
have turned eastwards and crossed 
the main range to the Me Khok— 
a river which joins the Mékong 
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near Kiang Hsen— by a pass, 
whose crest is only 3530 feet above 
the sea, and only 2700 feet above 
the bank of the Salween. 

The ascent to the summit of 
the pass is made in 48 miles, 
and the descent of 1680 feet to 
the town of Mong Sat, on the 
Me Khok, is made in 20 miles. 
From Mong Sat the line would 
have followed the Me Khok down- 
stream along the northern bank, 
and, passing near the Siamese Shan 
town of Kiang Hai, have turned 
northwards along the foot of the 
hills skirting the Kiang Hsen 
plain, have crossed the plain to 
the Mékong, and proceeded along 
the bank of that river to Kiang 
Hung, and thence to Ssumao—a 
total distance from Rangoon of 854 
miles. Recent surveys have proved 
that this is the only possible line 
that can be made at a reasonable 
expense, entirely through British 
territory, to connect Rangoon with 
the important Chinese trade em- 
porium of Ssumao, and enable us 
to compete with the French for 
the trade of South-western China. 
Unfortunately, although the rail- 
way survey was commenced, it 
was only carried as far as the Pah 
Choung—a distance of 235 miles 
from Rangoon, and only 90 miles 
of the line has been made, forming 
a section of the Rangoon and 
Mandalay railway. 

Assuming that the proposed rail- 
way would cost as much per mile 
as the expensive mountain line 
from Mandalay to the Kunlon 
ferry is estimated to cost — that 
is, 122,614 rupees per mile—and 
taking the value of the rupee as Is. 
3}d., the whole 764 miles from 
the Rangoon - Mandalay railway 
to Ssumao could be executed for 
£5,952,399. For this amount of 
money, which is equivalent to the 
average cost of 116 miles of railway 
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in England, we could have a rail- 
way which would carry grain and 
minerals from South-west China 
for 27 rupees per ton. Our piece- 


goods could be carried to South- 


west China for, say, double this 
sum—that is, for £3, 7s. 84d. per 
ton—-and at every station nearer 
Rangoon the carriage of goods 
and grain to and from that port 
would diminish in cost, Ssumao 
would prove the starting-point fora 
Chinese railway system for South- 
ern and Western China. At the 
478th mile, opposite Kiang Hai, a 
city situated in one of the most 
fertile plains in the world, would 
be the junction for the Siamese 
trunk-line from Bangkok; and 
the Mékong being navigable for 
boats and steam-launches for some 
hundreds of miles below. Kiang 
Hsen, that place would become the 
entrepét of the greater part of the 
trade of Eastern Siam. The great 
plainsand extensive tea-plantations 
in the basin of the Mékong would 
rapidly attract immigration, and 
our possessions in the valley of the 
Mékong would soon prove what 
a railway can do in developing a 
country. 

Many valuable plains like those 
of Muang Fang and Mong Sat 
would be tapped by the railway, 
all of which at one time supported 
a large population. At the im- 
portant Burmese Shan city of 
Theinni, paddy in ordinary sea- 
sons sells at 400 lb. per rupee, or 
54 rupees per ton. This price of 
53 rupees per ton is said to have 
been the general price in the Bur- 
mese Shan States before the dis- 
turbances in King Theebaw’s 
reign, As the export price of 
paddy at Rangoon is 37 rupees 
per ton, and Mong Sat is 488 miles 
from Rangoon, paddy could be 
carried from Mong Sat to Ran- 
goon for 15 rupees per ton, and 
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sold there for 16} rupees less than 
the ruling export price. Mong 
Sat is famed as the place where 
the Burmese armies used to gather 
together for the invasion of Siam 
during the latter part of last 
century. 

To the west of the pass in the 
basin of the Me Hang lies the 
Shan State of Mong Tun: from 
here, according to Mr Satow, our 
former minister at Bangkok, who 
visited the place from Zimmé, the 
route into the valley of the Me 
Ping is a gradual descent. Zimmé, 
the capital of the great Siamese 
Shan State of that name, situated 
on the Me Ping, might easily be 
connected by a branch line from 
Mong Tun. The junction of 
the Me Hang with the Salween 
lies at the 330th mile. Eighty 
miles below the Me Hang, at 
the 250th mile, the Nam Teng 
river enters the Salween. From 
here a branch might be carried 
through Mokmai, Moné, and other 
important Shan States, to join the 
projected Kunlon Ferry Railway 
at Lashio. Mokmai would thus 
be brought within 376 miles of 
Rangoon by this direct railway, 
whereas if its goods had to travel 
vid the Kunlon ferry to Mandalay 
and thence to Rangoon, the dis- 
tance would be no less than 810 
miles. 

At the 160th mile, near the 
tin- mines of Kyemaphu, another 
branch might be taken north- 
wards through our tributary 
State of Karenni and the Shan 
States lying on the west of the 
plateau to the Inlay Lake. Cap- 
tain Watson, who visited this 
region in 1863-64, strongly urged 
the construction of a railway in 
this direction. He said it would 
penetrate the “ most thickly popu- 
lated part” of the Shan States. 
This and the Mokmai - Lashio 
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branch would be highly remuner 
ative, and would throw a vast 
amount of traffic on the main 
line. 

One of the most remarkable 
facts about the railways open in 
Burma is, that whereas in India, 
on a great line like the East 
Indian railway, the receipts from 
passengers only form one-third of 
the gross receipts, in Burma they 
form three-fifths of the receipts. 
The passenger traffic along the 
proposed railway would be great. 
Mr Scott, the Superintendent of 
the Shan States, in writing on the 
Salween, reported that “it is 
quite possible to make a road or 
railway along the slopes, which 
are sometimes gentle and oftener 
rapid.” He urged that if steam- 
launches were brought up in pieces 
and put on the upper navigable 
reach of the river— 


“The advantages to trade and to 
the civilisation of the Shan States are 
too obvious to be insisted on. A 
good deal of trade is carried on 
between Hsataw (a chief town in 
Karenni, situated near the Salween) 
and Mokmai and Maulmain even 
now, but the hire of boats is con- 
siderable ; there are no great num- 
bers of them, and their capacity is 
small; besides that, the travellers are 
none too safe from the attacks of 
Karenni (the red Karens, who are 
now tributary to us) unless in large 
parties. The passenger traffic alone 
would probably repay the cost ; for 
there can be no doubt that all the 
pilgrims to the Shwe Dagdn Pagoda 
(in Rangoon) from the Eastern Cis- 
Salween and the Trans - Salween 
States, as well as those from the 
Upper Lao country (the Siamese 
Shan States), would take advantage 
of this route. One has to travel far 
to realise the veneration in which the 
Buddhist Mecca is held. It is the 
aspiration of every one who claims 
respectability in the Shan States to 
pay at least one visit to the Shwe 
Dagon. All wish to make the pil- 
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- the strength to be a palmer over, 
or who is able to leave his home for 
a journey which now takes months 
to accomplish.” 


There can therefore be no 
doubt that, leaving altogether out 
of account the prospective great 
trade that would ensue if this 
railway were constructed to the 
Chinese trade emporium and fron- 
tier city of Ssumao, a large local 
goods and passenger traflic would 
be carried by the railway. 

The delay and apparent reluc- 
tance of the Government to open 
up the Shan States by a railway 
leading to Ssumao is surprising, 
but it is still more astonishing to 
learn that the Indian Government 
and the India Office are even now 
considering whether or not the 
Siamese should be allowed to keep 
a portion of the territory of the 
Burmese Shan States, through 
which the railway must run, which 
the Siamese have recently seized. 
Such annexation, if allowed to 
continue, would either block the 
course of the railway or compel 
it to pass at a great expense over 
a very difficult hilly region lying 
between the upper course of the 
Me Khok and the Mékong. 

To understand the bearings of 
this important question it will be 
well to consider its history. Up to 
1774 the Burmese dominions ex- 
tended to about 220 miles to the 
south of the Me Khok, and included 
the Siamese Shan States to the west 
of the Mékong and the province of 
Raheng. A few years previously, 
the chiefs of these States had been 
deposed for rebellion and removed 
to Mandalay, and the country to 
the south of the Me Khok was ruled 
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by Burmese governors. In 1774 
some of the Shan head-men in 
Zimmé and Lakon conspired to- 
gether and raised a rebellion, and 
petitioned the King of Siam, ask- 
ing for aid aid offering him their 
allegiance. From that time to the 
end of 1885, when we deposed 
Theebaw and annexed Upper Bur- 
ma, bad blood existed between 
the Siamese and Burmese, and fre- 
quent raids were made across the 
border from both sides, towns and 
villages were burnt, and the people 
taken into captivity. As late as 
1868, 1869, and 1872, the Burmese 
Shans raided the Siamese Shan 
territory nearly as far south as the 
city of Zimmé. 

When the French Government 
exploring expedition proceeded up 
the Mékong in 1866-67, they found 
that the Siamese had no possessions 
to the north of the Me Khok, 
and marked the Me Khok on their 
maps as the Burmese frontier. No 
attempt was made by the Siamese 
to form settlements beyond this 
river until 1881. About two years 
before, the chief of the great Bur- 
mese Shan State of Kiang Tung, 
enraged at the murderof his sister, a 
Queen-Dowager of Burma, by King 
Theebaw, rose in rebellion. Here 
was the opportunity for Siam: 
Kiang Tung, weakened by its quar- 
rel with Burma, was unable for 
the time to meet aggression. The 
Siamese Shans, under the orders of 
the King of Siam, crossed the river 
and flocked into the Kiang Hsen 
plain, and took possession of the 
deserted city of that name. Since 
my visit to Kiang Hsen in 1884, 
an account of which is given in my 
book, ‘A Thousand Miles on an 
Elephant in the Shan States,’’ Siam 
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has encroached both northwards 
and westwards, and has set up a 
claim to the hills and plains for 
60 miles north of its proper boun- 
dary at Kiang Hai. According to 
Captain Younghusband, who visit- 
ed Kiang Tung in 1887: “ Kiang 
Tung still claimed sovereignty up 
to the limits of the old boundaries. 
It will therefore lie between her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the King 
of Siam to settle these boundaries.” 

We have taken over the suze- 
rainty over Kiang Tung from the 
King of Burma, and are bound to 
protect the interests of that State. 
We govern its foreign relations, 
and it would not be allowed to take 
the forcible action it would other- 
wise have taken to expel the Siam- 
ese Shans from the portion of the 
State they have settled in without 
its permission. It remains for us 


to see our feudatory’s rights are 
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maintained, and that our railway 
route to China is not blocked by 
this recent encroachment of Siam. 
At the desire of the Foreign 
Office, I have recently reported 
upon the whole question in con- 
nection with the subject of the 
construction of a railway between 
the Burman seaport of Rangoon 
and the Chinese frontier town of 
Ssumao. In thanking me for my 
communication, Lord Salisbury 
has assured me that it “will re- 
ceive the careful consideration of 
her Majesty’s Government.” It 
is to be hoped that whatever 
Government may be in power 
when this article appears, this 
important subject will not be 
lost sight of, and that immediate 
action will be taken towards the 
construction of this most import- 
ant railway. 
Hott 8. Hatcerr. 
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A TRADITION which has almost 
the force of law obliges most of 
us, as each autumn comes round, 
to exchange comfortable homes for 
stuffy lodgings at the seaside, to 
house our children in rooms that 
have probably just been vacated 
by persons convalescing from 
measles or scarlet fever, to spoil 
our digestions by enduring the 
greasy roasting or sodden boiling 
of inferior mutton, and to destroy 
our palates by the consumption of 
fiery wine of possibly local manu- 
facture. In an average watering- 
place there is nothing to do, nor 
is there anybody to speak to ex- 
cept, probably, the very people 
whom it has been the object of 
your life to avoid. The occupa- 
tion of throwing stones into the 
sea is not to be despised, but it 
lacks variety; the same may be 
said of the répertoire of the local 
band, who irritate one’s nerves, on 
each repetition, by the particular 
chord that they always insist on 
playing out of tune; and long be- 
fore your allotted period is com- 
pleted you are wishing ardently 
for the end of your holiday and 
the comforts of home. 

It was after some reflections 
of this rather pessimistic kind 
that a few bold spirits resolved 
to strike out an original line. 
They recognised the fact that 
co-operation is, so to speak, the 
key-note of modern life. The 
diner & la carte is being super- 
seded by. the co-operative table 
@héte. Ladies who used to mono- 
polise a hansom now take to the 
co-operative omnibus. Co-opera- 
tive yachting flourishes, and it is 
said that the co-operators now and 
then remain on speaking terms 
with each other for as long as a 
week at atime. Rivers are hired 
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by associations of fishermen, an 
arrangement which affords special 
opportunity for the display of their 
inventive qualities when the day’s 
sport is over. Co-operative shoot- 
ing has been tried, and it is not 
long since a magnificent moor 
was hired, and many grouse were 
frightened, while some were even 
wounded, by a society of gentle- 
men engaged in the dry goods trade. 
Co-operation has even extended to 
the negative side of human action: 
people combine not to do things as 
well as to do them ; and it seems 
to be one of the items of certain 
political programmes that the man 
who objects to beer, either because 
it disagrees with him or because it 
makes him drunk, is to be entitled 
to compel other people to help 
him not to drink it. 

All these considerations having 
been duly weighed, a certain 
party of friends decided to make 
the experiment of applying the 
principle of co-operation to their 
annual holiday. They decided to 
form a club of about a dozen fami- 
lies, taking particular care to ex- 
clude disagreeable people. Harm- 
less faddists were to be encouraged. 
The mighty hunter of butterflies 
and beetles ; the amiable botanist, 
who delights in attaching barbar- 
ous Latin epithets to the com- 
monest hedge-and-ditch flowers ; 
the genial lunatic, who possesses 
black fingers and a camera, and 
whose practice it is to produce 
photographic smudges which he 
believes to represent his friends : 
the antiquary, who discovers the 
name of a Roman prefect in every 
mark of Bill Stumps, and a prehis- 
toric barrow in every golf-bunker ; 
and the student of provincial dia- 
lects, who is always quite satisfied 
that /wcus cannot possibly have any 
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derivation but non Jucendo,—all 
these were to be heartily wel- 
comed. But the cantankerous, 
the fastidious, and the unclubbable 
were to be rigorously excluded ; 
and one family of otherwise un- 
impeachable qualifications had to 
be ostracised in consequence of 
the vigour of their political senti- 
ments, and the persistence with 
which their opinions were forced 
upon everybody whom they met. 
The notion “caught on,” and soon 
the only difficulty was that of 
selection. Emissaries were sent 
in the spring to various parts of 
the country in order to choose a 
suitable locality for the experi- 
ment, and after much deliberation 
on the part of the committee, a 
seaside village was found which ap- 
peared to offer exceptional advan- 
tages. It was something like eight 
miles from a railway station, and 
was therefore unknown to tourists. 
There were, within a comparative- 


ly short distance, nearly a dozen 
dwellings which could be hired. 
Several of these were farm-houses, 
with a considerable amount of 
agricultural land attached, and 
the shooting for September was 


acquired on reasonable terms. 
There was a stream stocked with 
a large number of rather small 
trout whose entomological educa- 
tion had been much neglected, and 
who afforded pleasing sport to our 
anglers by falling victims to flies 
with not the least resemblance to 
any insect that ever buzzed. 
Above all, there was a cricket- 
ground, where the more athletic 
members of our society could 
disport themselves, and where, 
as our eleven included at least 
two old “University Blues,” as 
well as several public-school boys, 
various local clubs were duly 
defeated. Indeed our cricketing 
reputation grew speedily, and we 
were invited to drive over to 
several of the neighbouring vil- 
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lages and towns, where we did 
battle with credit against rival 
elevens. It is true that the 
grounds were rather rough, and 
there was one tremendously swift 
bowler whom we met everywhere, 
and who pounded away at the un- 
fortunate heads, legs, and bodies 
of our batsmen in a fashion that 
seemed to suggest the necessity of 
adding a coroner to our cricketing 
staff. Our worst enemies, how- 
ever, were the local umpires. 
Their partisanship was delightful 
to witness, it was so enthusiastic 
and so unblushing. Once the 
captain of our opponents actually 
told us that they had asked X. to 
play in that match, but that X. 
had said that he thought he could 
be more useful to them in umpir- 
ing. And he certainly was. It 
was really amusing to see the 
fashion in which he decided that 
our men were “run out” when 
they had even reached the wicket 
before the ball, whereas his own 
side were free to rush half across 
the pitch without the least chance 
of being stumped, or at any rate 
of being givenout. ‘The purpose 
for which snakes was built,” said 
the American sage, “is not yet 
explored”; and we sometimes 
cavilled at the decree of fate 
which allowed that umpire to 
afflict us. But we triumphed in 
the end, mainly owing to the fact 
that we numbered among our co- 
operators a lob-bowler of much 
skill, whose slows were so utterly 
despised by most of our rustic 
opponents that they were consider- 
ably astonished when the innocent- 
looking ball curled round their legs 
and shattered their wicket. 

The cricket-match days furnished 
the occasion for much mild excite- 
ment. The neighbours used to flock 
to them in large numbers, and most 
of the country-houses, within a 
radius of ten miles or so, fur- 
nished a contingent of sightseers 
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who appreciated our iced coffee. 
In this way our little colony be- 
came known to many of the abo- 
rigines, who were exceedingly hos- 
pitable, and lavished on some of 
us invitations to various enter- 
tainments, from lawn-tennis par- 
ties to the most solid of dinners, 
and from afternoon tea to rabbit- 
shooting. Our own commissariat 
was capitally organised. The near- 
est butcher was at a distance of 
some six miles, and ordinarily came 
only once a-week, his periodical 
rounds being occasionally supple- 
mented by a message to the effect 
that “Mr Smallbones is going to 
kill half a sheep next Tuesday ”— 
this hint at vivisection being a 
euphemistic expression which was 
interpreted as meaning that, as 
Mr Smallbones had not sufficient 
customers for a whole sheep, he 
had gone shares with somebody 
else in a purchase at the dead- 
meat market. But when all our 
colony had to be provided for, he 
drove a brisk trade; for we num- 
bered between fifty and sixty 
mouths, and the appetites engen- 
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cise were so tremendous, that, in 
the course of our two months, we 
must have consumed a whole flock 
of sheep. At first, each household 
provided for itself in the matter 
of eating; but it was eventually 
decided to be more convenient 
that there should be a daily table 
@héte at one house which hap- 
pened to be in a central position, 
and to possess a fine dining-room 
that had once belonged to a mon- 
astery, of which the buildings 
formed part. It was optional 
with each member of the society 
to dine there or at home, as he 
might choose ; but as a matter of 
fact the average daily number at 
the table @héte was thirty-seven, 
and the result was that a good 
though simple dinner could be 
, provided very cheaply. Luckily 


we were able to secure, on job, a 
cook who had been the chef of a 
regimental mess, and who was ex- 
ceptionally efficient. 

There was one drawback to the 
village first selected—namely, that 
it was on the open sea, and at a 
rather boisterous part of the coast. 
For this reason it was not very 
well placed either for boating or 
for sea-fishing, and even bathing 
was very often rendered impracti- 
cable by the breakers that boiled 
among the rocks. It must be ad- 
mitted, too, that the district had 
one other drawback, of an aggra- 
vating kind. The houses were 
scrupulously clean, the air was 
delightfully breezy. As for the 
drains, I would not willingly speak 
ill of the absent, and it is enough 
to say that we contented ourselves 
with reflecting that a system of 
sewers is sometimes an elaborate 
machinery for the diffusion of in- 
fection. There was, however, a 
particular evil, which, though it 
did not threaten our lives, or even 
our health, nevertheless very seri- 
ously affected our comfort. As 
soon as the corn began to be cut, 
our houses were invaded by hordes 
of a really fearful foe. It is 
vulgarly known as the harvest- 
bug, and its scientific name is (or 
if it is not it ought to be) 7Z%til- 
lator irritantissimus, or the Ter- 
rific Tickler. It was barely visible 
to the naked eye, and could only 
be detected as a very minute pink 
speck under the skin. But with 
some experience of the voracious 
flea of Alpine huts, and of the 
still greedier insects which swarm 
alike in London lodgings and in 
Transylvanian pusztas, I am in- 
clined to give the Tickler the first 
rank as a disturber of peace of 
body and mind by night and by 
day. We wrote to the ‘Field’ 
for information as to how best 
to protect ourselves, and various 
correspondents of that journal 
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kindly advised us to add carbolic 
acid to our baths, to smear our- 
selves with paraffin-oil, to rub our 
limbs with solutions of ammonia. 
We tried all these recipes: the 
carbolic acid filled the air with 
a smell that suggested fevers 
and disinfection; the paraffin-oil 
made our friends ask, when we 
appeared in their rooms, whether 
something had not gone wrong 
with the lamps; the ammonia 
scarified us, but produced no other 
effect. The enemy cared for these 
things as little as for our notice 
that “Any Tickler found un- 
muzzled or unchained will be pro- 
secuted with the utmost rigour of 
the law.” We were kept awake 
at night for hours, in a state 
of feverish irritation. Even in 
church, a particular set of oak 
stalls were the favourite places, 
because the carved projections 
afforded an opportunity for fur- 
tive rubbings. When we an- 
nounced an amateur theatrical 
performance, in a barn, by a 
scratch company, a mournful sig- 
nificance attached to the term. 
And really, though it seems almost 
inconceivable that so apparently 
insignificant a cause should have 
produced such a potent effect, it is 
a fact that our lives were made so 
miserable by the titil/ator as to 
make us decide to shift our quarters. 


Again, the district to be chosen 
was the subject of many inquiries, 


and a whole season intervened 
without the question being satis- 
factorily settled. When the ex- 
periment was renewed our original 
band of co-operators was divided. 
A small section went back to defy 
the Tickler. Another set combined 
to make a settlement on a Swiss 
lake. But the largest body, con- 
sisting of some twenty-five mem- 
bers of our original society, betook 
themselves to the mouth of a river 
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on the Welsh coast, where there 
were certain special advantages 
not possessed by their previous 
habitat. There was, it is true, no 
cricket, nor was the accommoda- 
tion very ample. But for boating, 
bathing, and fishing, the place was 
unsurpassable, Its real name 
must be a profound secret, for to 
disclose this would probably render 
impossible a repetition of the ex- 
periment, and I need only say that 
it had the customary number of 
queer consonants stuck in odd 
places, and may be abbreviated, 
for convenience, into Llww. With 
the one exception of Magyar, I 
know of no language like Welsh 
in having its pronunciation abso- 
lutely unlike its written syllables ; 
and it is certainly a nuisance to 
be in a district where it is almost 
impossible without years, or at 
any rate months, of study to speak 
or even understand the simplest 
sentences of the vernacular. Per- 
haps it was partly due to our 
ignorance in this respect that we 
did not care for the natives. After 
having travelled a good deal in 
England, as well as in some more 
or less wild countries abroad, I 
can affirm confidently that I never 
encountered anywhere else such 
frequent attempts at small trick- 
eries and petty frauds as at Llww. 
This, however, is by the way, and 
perhaps I was exceptionally un- 
lucky in my experience. At any 
rate, the place was one in which 
every prospect pleased, even if 
man was somewhat vile. Of the 
five houses which our confraternity 
occupied, all but one were close to 
the sea, and two were perched on 
a rock sloping down to the estuary, 
so that at all times of the tide 
you could leave your bedroom and 
plunge into deep water within a 
hundred yards. Close by, too, 
there was excellent anchorage for 
any number of small yachts; and 
2B 
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as several of our number were the 
proud possessors of centre- board 
boats, a large proportion of our 
time was spent in that pleasantest 
and most restful of all holiday 
recreations, sailing. Ifthe weather 
was wild and the waves rough, we 
shaped our course upthe river, which 
was over two miles broad at its 
mouth, but was defended from the 
force of the waves by big sandbanks. 
If the barometer was steady, and 
the sea fairly smooth, we stood 
boldly out, sometimes making 
an expedition to the light-ship 
nearly four miles from shore, and 
trying to relieve the monotony of 
its occupants with a supply of 
newspapers and magazines. Or we 
fished in the bay, now and then 
bringing back a good supply of 
whiting and codling, though it 
must be confessed that our sport 
had often to be cut short out of 
compassion for some one or other 
of our number whose internal or- 
ganisation rebelled at the heaving 
motion of a small boat at anchor. 
We had been certainly lucky in 
securing two boats of a class de- 
serving a short description, since 
they are the very things for quiet 
holiday-makers, and we managed 
to derive from them an immense 
amount of enjoyment. It was an 
Irish gentleman, named Middleton, 
who three or four years ago set 
himself to solve the problem of 
constructing a centre-board boat 
which could be beached and hauled 
up a shingly shore by a couple of 
men; which would sail well to 
windward, and be perfectly safe 
without ballast ; and which would 
ride over the waves in a pretty 
rough sea. Mr Middleton accord- 
ingly designed the so-called Water- 
wags, which speedily became so 
popular that something like a score 
have been built in the Clyde, all 
to the same model, and a club has 
been formed in Dublin Bay exclu- 
sively for this class. Tiny as are 
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the craft, they are exceptionally 
safe,tand may be sailed through 
really rough surf with confidence. 
They are wonderfully handy, hav- 
ing only one big sail of the “ bal- 
ance-lug” kind, and never fail to 
answer the helm. A marked ad- 
vantage of the absence of ballast 
is, that if they do get capsized they 
do not go to the bottom, since they 
have no weight of metal to take 
them down; and it is on record 
that on one occasion, when an up- 
set happened because an inexperi- 
enced hand tried to gybe with the 
sheet fast, though the boat filled 
she did not sink, and her occupant 
simply sat in her till he was taken 
off and the water baled out. Con- 
trast this with the case of one of 
our co-operators who was out with 
a fisherman in an ordinary deep- 
keeled yawl, which was capsized 
by a sudden gust. It was early in 
the morning, no other craft was 
within hail, and though the acci- 
dent happened only half a mile out, 
a strong ebb-tide was running, 
against which no swimmer could 
contend. Fortunately, however, a 
man digging potatoes in his garden 
on the cliff had noticed the yawl 
sailing along, and when he looked 
out to sea again it had gone. 
Though he could see nothing float- 
ing, he felt sure that there had 
been an accident, rushed down to 
the landing-place, and rowed out 
just in time to pick up both men, 
though not before one of them had 
already sunk, and could only just 
be grabbed by his hair. The bal- 
last had carried the yawl to the 
bottom, whence it was fished up by 
divers and salvage apparatus a fort- 
night later. Then there is another 
advantage attaching to centre- 
board boats—namely, that they 
draw so little water. We could 
cross the sands of our estuary 
when the tide only just covered 
them, while other boats were con- 
fined to one or two deep channels. 
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This quality stood us in good 
stead on the occasion of our expedi- 
tions after wild-fowl. Some four or 
five miles up the river was a reedy 
marsh, intersected by big dykes, 
and here the birds came to feed in 
great numbers. It was cold work 
to start at three o'clock on a 
September morning in order to 
get them as they flew out to sea, 
but more than once we had ex- 
cellent sport. Having a horror 
of killing for the mere sake of de- 
stroying life, we abstained from 
shooting at the numerous gulls, 
divers, cormorants, red-shanks, and 
dunlin which passed over us; but 
we bagged a good many ducks, a 
few widgeon, and now and then a 
snipe and a peewit. The herons 
passed us croaking as they swam 
through the air, with their long 
legs trailing in their wake ; but the 
curlews—wariest of the feathered 
tribe— usually kept at a respect- 
ful distance, though their shrill 
whistle was easily distinguishable 
from the piping and screaming of 
the gulls, the contented twitter of 
the smaller fry that were break- 
fasting on the mud-banks left by 
the falling tide, and the deep 
trumpet-note of the wild swans. 
The greatest hardihood was shown 
by a little grebe (its scientific 
name is Podiceps minor, which is 
always hazily and illogically con- 
nected in one’s mind with Pontifex 
maximus) that my companion was 
anxious to add to his collection of 
stuffed birds. The tiny creature 
swam past us at a distance of only 
some thirty yards, and seemed as 
if it would be an easy prey; but 
it kept a bright little eye fixed 
on our proceedings, and dived in- 
stantaneously at the flash of the 
gun, repeating the performance 
three or four times, as if it quite 
enjoyed the fun, and finally dis- 
appearing unscathed, after an un- 
usually long dive, with a sort of 
triumphant chirrup. Now and 
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then we sailed up to the salmon- 
pools, where we were allowed to 
buy the fish at just half the price 
that was charged for them by 
the local fishmonger ; and on one 
occasion we witnessed the curious 
sight of the nets being almost torn 
to pieces by a shoal of porpoises 
in pursuit of their prey. 

I should weary your readers if I 
were to attempt to describe a cer- 
tain bold voyage along the coast for 
some forty miles, when the Water- 
wags much distinguished themselves 
by their seaworthy qualities ; the 
regatta which we improvised, and 
which was carried through in dog- 
ged defiance of wind and rain ; 
and our attempts at golf on some 
links which left much to be de- 
sired in the matter of teeing- 
grounds and putting- greens, and 
which had the further disadvan- 
tage of being inaccessible by land, 
except along a mountainous path 
involving a tremendous detour, 
and of being cut off from us by 
a stormy sea whenever the wind 
blew at all hard from the west. 
As to our indoor amusements, 
it is enough to say that among 
the large number of co-operators, 
though we were happily free from 
cliques, persons of like tastes 
gravitated to each other, and our 
social relations were something 
like that of a large company of 
guests staying in a country-house. 
Some keen spirit was always en- 
gaged in organising a concert or 
a dance, or some other kind of 
mild dissipation ; and the devotees 
of whist had a nightly oppor- 
tunity of exercising the highly 
valued privilege of abusing each 
other for ignoring calls for trumps. 
On the whole, our experiment 
was a decided success. It was 
pleasant, it was economical, and 
it was a little outside ordinary 
conventionalities. It may well find 
imitators. 

H. Preston-Tuomas. 
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“UNO DE MILLE.” 
ONE OF THE THOUSAND OF GARIBALDI. 
LAKE COMO, 


[One April day in 1890 I saw a steamer draped in black bring home to Como 
for burial a soldier of the immortal One Thousand of Garibaldi. By a strange 
and dramatic coincidence his comrade, an eloquent scholar of Como, died a few 
hours later at his desk, while preparing for the morrow a tribute to his friend’s 
memory, and on the next day the boat bore his own body to his own kindred. 
—W. B.] 


AnoTuer gone of The Thousand brave ; 
Across Lake Como borne to his grave. 
“Uno de Mille,” they softly say, 
Waiting there by the quiet bay: 

A crowded piazza, a weeping sky ; 
Hush! the steamer is drawing nigh. 


“Uno de Mille”! Who is he? 

A soldier, they whisper, of liberty ; 
One of the thousand from college hall 
Who rallied at Garibaldi’s call : 

His voyage finished, the anchor cast, 
Home at Como to sleep at last. 


Home, by her rippling waters blue, 
Mirroring skies of tender hue ; 


Home, where a kinsman’s heart-felt tear 
Hallows a brother soldier’s bier ; 

Home, where a noble comrade now 
Plaits a chaplet to grace his brow. 


Strew with roses the hero’s way, 
Over the sleeping warrior pray ; 
Home, from journeying far and wide, 
Welcome him here with stately pride ; 
The night, my brother, comes to me; 
The morn, Italia, to thee! 
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Strew with roses the hero’s way, 
Over the sleeping warrior pray ; 
Wake, Italia! speak for me, 
Reunited from sea to sea; 
Place a garland upon his bier, 
“Uno de Mille” is lying here. 


Thus mused his comrade through the night, 
Weaving a chaplet fresh and bright ; 
Sorrowing for a brother dead, 

Summoning hours for ever fled ; 

The light burns dim, the dawning day 
Touches the mountains cold and grey. 


The pen has fallen from his grasp, 

His head is bowed, his hands unclasp ; 
The sunlight pierces the casement there, 
He greets the morning with stony stare ; 
The day, Italia, breaks for thee! 

The night, my brother, comes to me. 


Not as he deemed. He little thought 

The morrow’s work would be unwrought. 
Little he dreamed the boat that bore 

His comrade dead to Como’s shore, 
Dark-draped its homeward course would keep 
To bear him too where his kinsmen sleep. 


Hushed again the crowded square, 
Sky and lake the stillness share ; 
Over the mountains a fading glow,— 
“ Duo de Mille,” they murmur low ;— 
One, with tapers in yonder dome, 
One, ‘neath the starlight, going home. 


And so they parted, not in tears, 
Wedded in death through coming years ; 
Sleeping remote by the sunny shore, 
Reunited for evermore ! 

Lake Como sings one song to me :— 
“The morn, Italia, to thee! 


WaLLAcE Bruce. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Aveust in Bengal! <A time of 
steamy heat and lassitude! The 
brazen sky of fiery summer is hid 
beneath a leaden pall of autumn 
cloud stretching from hill to hill 
across the Indian continent. The 
rain falls relentlessly, filling river- 
bed and runnel with brown spates, 
which bubble down the broad 
green plains to swell the giant 
flood of distant Ganges. The 
thunder has crashed and rattled 
all day long, the damp wind mean- 
while tearing and tossing the broad 
leaves of the sturdy teak-trees 
which crown the hill-tops far and 
near. Here at the foot of the 


slopes the air is dead and swelter- 
ing, and the forests rest, while a thin 


steam rises from the hot soaked 
earth, which has drunk in the 
warm rain till it can drink no 
more. Night falls fast, and low 
on the horizon the sullen lightning 
shows where the storm is raging 
et. 

The flickering flashes light up 
long lines of rails, which curve in 
and out among the undulations of 
the ground. Half hidden behind 
a woody hill the station lamps 
begin to glimmer and _ twinkle 
through the thick rain. Out here 
in the open, a huge red danger- 
signal hangs in mid-air, throwing 
a weird light on a dense clump of 
giant aloes by the railroad side. 
Within this thorny retreat two 
men lie curled up beneath their 
sopping blankets, careless of the 
rain, muttering at intervals to 
each other in a barbarous Hindee 
dialect. One of them is Tantu, 
and the other is Bhika. They are 
both Bhils — black, wiry, little 


aborigines—and both are valued 
members of Ramnarayen’s band of 
outlaws. They are here in fur- 
therance of a scheme which their 
chief relies upon to make his for- 
tune, a matter very near to his 
heart. It is not altogether for 
lucre’s sake that Ramnarayen so 
earnestly longs to amass wealth. 
The fact is that, as in the case of 
so many a Western swain, the want 
of money is the one and insuper- 
able obstacle between him and his 
heart’s desire. 

For Ramnarayen is in love; 
and the object of his affection is 
Sita, who is jealously guarded by 
her father, old Sheonarayen, a 
rich tradesman of Kheri, a town 
some hundred and fifty miles away 
in one of the western divisions of 
Bengal. Sita is barely fifteen, yet 
for five years has been a widow! 
Fortunately for her she is not of 
high caste, and instead of being 
doomed to lifelong widowhood and 
drudgery, as so many of her miser- 
able countrywomen are, she may 
marry again. But the poor child 
does not recognise any special 
good fortune in this fact just at 
the present moment. 

Sita is tall, willowy, and very 
fair—as Orientals reckon fairness 
—and through her olive - tawny 
skin can be seen at times a dusky 
flush. Her face is oval and deli- 
cate-featured, her teeth round and 
pearly white, while her carefully 
tended hair, soft as silk, lies in 
thick jetty coils on the back of a 
shapely well-poised head, which is 
kept churlishly hidden beneath the 
folds of a white linen hood. Her 
figure is perfection, and her car- 
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riage undeniable. In short, Sita 
is a beauty, and she knowsit. She 
is also a woman—notwithstanding 
that she is of an age at which 
English girls are, or should be, re- 
stricted to the schoolroom—and a 
self-willed young woman to boot. 
And Sita is in love with her 
cousin Ramnarayen, who is unfor- 
tunately a scapegrace, but yet as 
handsome and stalwart a young 
ne’er-do-weel as ever broke a 
mother’s heart or drew down an 
unappreciative father’s curse upon 
his head. 

Now Sheonarayen has ordered 
his fair daughter to marry his old 
friend Purrus Ram, who is in trade 
in a considerable way in the city 
of Burhi, three days’ journey from 
Kheri. But Purrus Ram, who is 


worthy, wealthy, and altogether 
desirable as a son-in-law, does not 
appear in poor Sita’s eyes to be 
equally suitable as a husband to 
so young and pretty a girl as her- 


self. To begin with, he is an old 
schoolfellow of her father, and 
consequently years and years too 
old for her. Then he is ugly, and 
carries a ridiculously round paunch, 
which is most aggressively percep- 
tible in the classic demi - toilet 
affected by the Hindoo shopkeeper 
in warm weather. Further, he is 
stupid and matter-of-fact—in short, 
he is all that a fresh and romantic 
girl chiefly dislikes in a fiancé. 
Worse than all, he is not Ramna- 
rayen, her high-spirited lover ; and 
so Sita, who has no alternative but 
to obey her father, hates him, and 
thinks Sheonarayen a_ heartless 
tyrant, and has succeeded in work- 
ing herself up into as pretty a state 
of misery as any thwarted damsel 
could well do under similar provo- 
cation. 

Really, however, Sheonarayen 
was not much to blame. Sita was 
getting on in life, and it was an 
imperative caste necessity that she 
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should get settled without delay, 
and with the exception of Purrus 
Ram there was at the time no 
other eligible man to whom Sita 
could be given. Sheonarayen was 
quite aware of the feeling which 
existed between his daughter and 
Ramnarayen, but the idea of their 
marriage could not be seriously en- 
tertained for an instant. Not that 
Sheonarayen had any particular 
objection to Ramnarayen, save as 
a son-in-law. Indeed he liked the 
young fellow well, and admired his 
pluck and address. But, as might 
be inferred from what we have 
seen, young Ramnarayen, instead 
of minding his ancestral business, 
had early fallen into bad company 
with the usual result, and was now 
obliged to absent himself from the 
neighbourhood of Kheri, where he 
was very particularly wanted by 
the police. 

It was generally understood that 
the young man was at the present 
moment hiding, in a state of penury 
bordering on starvation, among the 
distant hills, which, being roadless 
and almost entirely covered with 
rocks and thick undergrowth, were 
the favourite refuge of leopards, 
wolves, proscribed criminals, and 
other predatory animals. Only Sita 
knew that her lover was far away 
in another direction, engaged on 
some business, of the nature of 
which she was ignorant, which 
they both confidently hoped would 
soon enrich Ramnarayen to such 
an extent as to justify him in com- 
ing forward openly to demand 
Sita’s hand. They considered, not 
without reason perhaps, that if 
Ramnarayen could prove to Sheo- 
narayen that he was in as good a 
position to support a wife as Pur- 
rus Ram was, the elder lover would 
be sent about his business, and the 
young people’s patience would be 
rewarded. Five or six months had 
passed since Ramnarayen had in- 
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formed Sita, in very general terms, 
of his new hopes, and the poor girl 
had received no tidings of him 
since. She was becoming very anx- 
ious about him, and was fretting 
for news of him. By this time, 
however, Ramnarayen’s plans were 
complete, and everything was pro- 
gressing favourably. 

The scene of his bold stroke for 
wealth was Luchmiserai, the near- 
est railway station to his hills of 
refuge; indeed the station lay 
nestled among the outlying spurs 
of the range. On fixed dates, once 
a month, large amounts of railway 
earnings were sent down in silver 
from this place to the metropolis, 
the money being collected here 
from the lines to the north and the 
east, for Luchmiserai was an im- 
portant junction. The cash, so 
long as it was deposited in the sta- 
tion, was very securely guarded, 
and Ramnarayen had satisfied him- 


self by cautious inquiry that it 
could not be touched during the 


process of collection. But for some 
unknown reason, while the money 
was in course of transport to Cal- 
cutta, no special safeguards were 
employed to prevent robbery in the 
train, it being simply locked into 
safes and stowed as ordinary lug- 
gage in the guard’s van. Ramna- 
rayen had ascertained, months ago, 
that on a certain day a much larger 
sum than usual would be sent to 
Calcutta, as receipts would be 
greatly increased owing to an enor- 
mous pilgrim traffic which was ex- 
pected. And Ramnarayen had re- 
solved to make all this money his 
own. 

He had carefully prepared a plan 
of action, omitting no precaution 
calculated to ensure success. He 
had taken up his residence in a 
hamlet close to the Luchmiserai 
railway station, and, disguised as 
a trader and money-lender, had 
formed the acquaintance of the 
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treasurer in charge at the station, 
and most of the railway staff. 
Tantu and others of his gang were 
scattered about the various hamlets 
in the vicinity of the station, and 
had been busy ingratiating them- 
selves with the railway servants. 
In this Tantu had been specially 
successful, and now he occasion- 
ally took a friend’s tour of duty 
at night, surreptitiously assuming 
the railway livery, unknown to 
the superior authorities of the 
station. 

The eventful morning dawned 
heavily ; a storm had raged all day ; 
the night promised to be thick and 
dark; and everything augured 
well for success. In due time the 
brake-van, which was to contain 
the money, was brought up to a 
side platform, and there the safes, 
filled with silver, were laboriously 
loaded on it. There were twelve 
of them, each containing cash to 
the value of about £500 sterling. 
When all were deposited, the doors 
were locked with an ordinary key, 
and the van was shunted on to a 
siding to await the arrival of the 
mail-train, to which it was to be 
attached. There it was left alone 
and unguarded, and as soon as it 
became sufficiently dark Ramna- 
rayen opened the door with a key 
which he had contrived to obtain 
some time before, and slipped un- 
perceived into the carriage. He 
took with him a sledge - hammer 
and a large crowbar. With the 
former he intended to stun the 
guard, and with the latter he would 
slide the heavy safes out of the 
door when the guard had been 
overpowered. It was not without 
satisfaction that he remembered, 
as he closed the door of the van 
cautiously behind him, that the 
guard on duty would be a puny 
Eurasian called Rozario, whom he 
would easily master. 

It soon grew quite dark, and 
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the rain fell more heavily than 
ever. Tantu and his friend Bhika 
began to stir; the former produced 
the blouse and the blue-and-white 
head-dress of a railway servant— 
for he had arranged to take a 
friend’s duty to-night—and hastily 
putting them on, walked away to- 
wards the station, where a little 
bustle denoted the approach of 
working hours once more. Bhika 
stole across in the darkness to the 
van in which his chief was hidden, 
and tapping gently on the side, 
whispered to Ramnarayen to ascer- 
tain if all were well, wished him 
good luck, and then, turning his 
back on the station lights, began 
to plough his way doggedly through 
the mud at the side of the railway 
track to his appointed place some 
three or four miles down the line. 
There Tantu would join him after 
his work was over at the station. 
Their duty would be to open the 
safes thrown out from the train 
by Ramnarayen, and for this pur- 
pose Bhika carried a couple of 
stout hammers and cold chisels, 
concealed under the coarse brown 
blanket which he wore, twisted up 
in some peculiar fashion so as to 
form a sort of pent-roof over his 
head—a capital protection from 
the rain. Every three or four 
hundred yards for some few miles 
along the line beyond Bhika’s post, 
members of Ramnarayen’s gang 
were stationed to force open the 
safes which would be rolled out 
of the van at intervals of two or 
three minutes. In the meantime, 
Tantu reached the railway plat- 
form, and took up his place as a 
railway servant, doing unobtru- 
sively whatever was required of 
him. 

At last the mail-train, with its 
huge red eyes all bleared with 
rain, drifted into the station, and 
then a scene of wondrous noise 
and confusion began. There were 
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all the third-class native passengers 
for the east to drag out of their 
pens like unwilling sheep, and all 
the new third-class passengers for 
the south to coax and bully into 
their places. The first and second 
class passengers—white monarchs 
of the world—rushed hither and 
thither in search of refreshments, 
impatiently elbowing out of their 
way the streams of bewildered 
natives who drifted aimlessly about 
the platform. Two hideous bull- 
terriers, the property of a British 
subaltern on his way to the metro- 
polis to learn the vernacular, broke 
away from their keeper, and pro- 
ceeded to hunt and demolish a 
vile and mangy pariah dog which 
had long infested the station, and 
which, from the outbreak of hos- 
tilities onward, screamed and 
yelped in the most craven and 
ear-piercing manner. Each lamp 


in each carriage composing the 
long mail-train had to be noisily 


pulled out of its resting-place, per- 
functorily looked at, and then 
hurled with a crash back into its 
place. Each axle and each wheel 
had to be examined vivd voce with 
the aid of a sledge-hammer. Each 
native railway official, and each 
head of a travelling family, kept 
up a fortissimo conversation with 
his fellow at the other end of the 
platform. Then the suddenly dis- 
covered absence of one of the 
water-carriers on duty caused loud 
volleys of imprecations to arise 
from each of the many thirsty 
Hindoos in the train. 

In the midst of this deafening 
banging, yelling, and indescribable 
uproar, the old brake-van was re- 
moved, and the new one containing 
the money —and Ramnarayen— 
was put on, the engine being at 
the same time changed. At this 
juncture Tantu, with the instine- 
tive foresight which marks a great 
mind, made himself particularly 
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useful in a most undemonstrative 
way. It was necessary before 
starting to attach the signal-string, 
connecting the engine with the 
guard’s van, to the engine bell. 
This Tantu did with ostentation ; 
but just before the whistle for 
starting sounded, he took advan- 
tage of the general excitement 
surrounding the last moments of 
the pariah dog to detach the string 
from the bell, and to tie it firmly 
to the buffer of the tender. He 
had barely completed his task 
when the train started with a 
wailing shriek, which made the 
superstitious Bhil’s heart quake. 
Stepping back quickly, he slipped, 
and fell over the still quivering 
body of the dog—another bad 
omen! But last, and most in- 
auspicious sign of all, as Tantu 
picked himself up he saw a huge 
form swing itself into the guard’s 
van as it passed by, and hang out 
of it for a moment waving a white 
light to the driver! The guard, 
then, was not the puny Rozario 
after all, but John Hewson, a huge 
north-countryman lately out from 
home, the champion wrestler and 
weight-thrower from one end of 
the line to the other! 

Poor Ramnarayen, crouching 
like a hare in his form of small 
parcels and money-chests, felt his 
heart sink within him when this 
apparition came inview! He was 
well aware of Hewson’s prowess 
as a wrestler, having witnessed it 
himself. A match had been made 
up between him and the pride of a 
neighbouring sporting Rajah’s es- 
tablishment of athletes—a man 
from the Punjab, deep-chested and 
huge-limbed as a bison, and lithe 
as a tiger. Hewson, after a quar- 
ter of an hour’s fencing, got a good 
hold, and deliberately shaking his 
adversary silly, threw him over 
his hip, where he fell, stunned 
with a dislocated shoulder. 
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However, Ramnarayen was a 
stout-hearted fellow, and had long 
ago made up his mind to do or die 
in this adventure for Sita’s sake. 
So he waited, feeling choked and 
breathless, until the train slipped 
along the smooth wet rails fairly 
fast, when Hewson sat down on a 
box and began by the light of his 
flickering lamp to check and fill in 
the needful details of his way and 
parcels bills. This was Ramna- 
rayen’s opportunity ; slipping off 
his coarse brown blanket, he rose 
rapidly, all oiled and naked, and 
noiselessly stepping across the un- 
steady floor of the carriage, aimed 
a tremendous blow with his heavy 
sledge-hammer at the back of 
Hewson’s head, who all unsus- 
pecting was bending down in the 
dim light trying to decipher the 
hastily scrawled document on his 
knee. Down came the huge 
hammer with a cruel hum through 
the air, but alas for Ramnarayen’s 
hopes and Sita’s tender heart! 
KAli, the dread goddess of murder 
and blood, was unpropitious—per- 
haps she could not endure to see 
so grand an instrument as Hewson 
might become in her hands de- 
stroyed. For just as the blow 
fell which should have crushed 
in Hewson’s hard skull like an 
empty egg-shell, the van gave a 
lurch, and instead of coming down 
full on the back of his head, the 
hammer fell to one side, merely 
grazing the head—inflicting, it is 
true, a hideous wound—and spent 
its force on Hewson’s right shoul- 
der, which cracked beneath the 
blow. Hewson fell to the floor 
covered with blood, and lay there 
one moment half-stunned; but 
before Ramnarayen could repeat 
the blow, Hewson had seized his 
ankle with his huge left hand, and, 
aided by the unsteadiness of the 
carriage, thrown him down. 

Then began a terrible struggle. 
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Ramnarayen twisted rourd in- 
stantly like a snake, and seized 
Hewson by the throat, and tried to 
choke him. Hewson gave up his 
hold on Ramnarayen’s ankle, and 
endeavoured to beat him off with 
his mighty left fist. But he was 
nearly blinded with blood and 
giddy with the shock of the blow, 
which had half - crippled him. 
Ramnarayen, though a mere fea- 
ther-weight, was wonderfully lithe 
and wiry, and found it easy to 
avoid Hewson’s blows without for 
a moment losing his grip of his 
throat. Hewson began to feel 
faint and suffocated (as he said 
afterwards), and finding that in 
his battered state he could not 
overpower his active adversary, 
who clung to him as closely as 
the bull-terriers had done to their 
victim, made one last desperate 
effort to shake him off. Succeed- 
ing at length in this, he rose as 
rapidly as he could to his feet, and 
pulling for one second vigorously 
at the signal-line—the other end 
of which, unfortunately for him, 
had been securely tied by Tantu 
to the tender’s buffer—prepared to 
fall upon and crush his slender 
antagonist under his huge bulk, 
intending to hold him down until 
the train should be stopped in 
obedience to his signal, and suc- 
cour should arrive. But Ram- 
narayen was too quick for him. 
As Hewson pulled the signal-rope, 
he stooped and regained the ham- 
mer which had fallen from his 
grasp; and then dodging rapidly 
as thought on one side, he avoided 
Hewson’s tremendous onslaught, 
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and raised the hammer once more 
to deal a blow which he deter- 
mined should be conclusive. At 
the same moment Hewson caught 
in his left hand the thick top-knot 
which was twisted tightly up, after 
the manner of his caste, on the 
top of Ramnarayen’s otherwise 
smoothly shaven head, and began 
to shake him, trying to force him 
down on the floor once more. But 
Hewson’s strength was waning 
fast ; his right arm hung helpless 
by his side ; and he was panting, 
almost sobbing, with weakness, 
for the blood was all this time 
pouring from the wound in his 
head. Ramnarayen’s poised ham- 
mer fell at last on Hewson’s face 
with a thud ; luckily the blow did 
not get home with full force, 
or Hewson’s days had _ been 
numbered. But the guard fell, 
mangled and stunned, still keep- 
ing his hold on Ramnarayen’s hair. 
The Indian staggered like an over- 
burdened child under the crushing 
weight of the falling guard, at- 
tempted to recover himself, and at 
the same time tried to swing back 
the great hammer for a final blow. 
But once more the carriage gave 
a heavy lurch, and Ramnarayen, 
losing his balance altogether, was 
hurled violently out of the open 
door. For one moment he hung 
over the foot-board, and then fell 
like a log to the sodden ground, 
and lay motionless out in the 
black night, leaving his top-knot 
with a great part of his scalp in 
Hewson’s nerveless hands, while 
the busy train sped merrily on to 
the next station. 


CHAPTER II. 


More than six weeks passed after 
the failure of Ramnarayen’s bold 
scheme, and still poor Sita received 
no tidings of her lover. It was 


hard to keep up appearances and 
to go on hoping, when day after 
day went by without any sign 
from Ramnarayen. The rainy sea- 
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son was wellnigh over, and the 
sun shone between the infrequent 
showers with a .deadly fervour 
which warmed the soaked earth 
until it steamed again, and drew 
forth deadly vapours from the 
rank rotting vegetation. Sita, 
worn with waiting and heart-sick- 
ness, grew pale and wan in the 
still air of the unwholesome town 
Kheri. Her father, attributing 
her indisposition to the demon of 
fever, which was as usual terribly 
active at this time of the year, 
sent her away for a change of air 
to her old aunt Bhima, who lived 
in an unpretending village called 
Poori, some few miles away to the 
west. 

Bhima was the eldest sister of 
Sita’s mother, who had died years 
ago, and being childless and almost 
friendless herself, doted on her 
pretty niece as the daughter of her 
own old age, and suffered herself 


to be tyrannised over by her ina 
way eminently satisfactory to both 


Sita and herself. Of course she 
knew of the girl’s love for her 
scapegrace cousin, and though she 
could not approve of the affair, she 
was much too pliable and fond of 
Sita, and too much of a woman 
not to further it in every way she 
could. Many therefore had been 
the meetings between the lovers 
when, in the old days, Sita had 
stayed with her aunt, and the 
mere prospect of a visit to Poori 
was cheering to the motherless 
girl. 

Unlovely and squalid as the 
hamlet is, its surroundings have a 
charm of their own. The country 
is gently undulating, and well 
covered with large trees, which in 
spring are gorgeous with blossom. 
Just at this season the ground is 
mostly green with thick jungle- 
growth, but this has been cleared 
away here and there in preparation 
for the winter crops, which will 
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soon show, bright and fresh, 
through the rich moist earth. 
Just on the outskirts of the village 
lies Bhima’s house, and some two 
or three hundred yards away from 
it, on the bank of a sand-choked 
water-course, stands sentry-wise a 
huge “ pipal” tree, just where the 
uncertain stream gains breadth to 
form a shallow pool. A narrow 
trail leads from the village, past 
the “ pipal ” down to the pool, and 
thence, half mire, half dust, falters 
up the steep bank opposite. This 
is crowned by a noble clump of 
tall bamboos, whose feathery crests 
stand out in bold relief against the 
cloud-flecked sky. 

Half hidden among the polished 
stems of the graceful bamboos, there 
stands an ill-kept shrine, sacred to 
Kali, savage goddess of murder and 
rapine. Through the open door- 
way can be seen the grinning idol, 
all fouled with blood, perched on a 
high carved dais. Across her knees 
lies a keen-edged sacrificial knife ; 
and let into her breast is a large 
green stone marked with blood-red 
splashes, fit type of ferocious Kali’s 
heart of adamant. The shrine is 
shabby and evil-odoured, yet it 
bears a high reputation for sanctity 
throughout the province, chiefly 
because of the stone, which is 
generally believed to be a stone of 
divination. Legend relates that 
it was used for many ages by the 
Wise Men of the South ; that then 
it came into the possession of the 
Queen of Sheba, who presented it 
to King Solomon, who continually 
consulted it. That it was stolen 
from him by one of his wives, who 
sent it away to her own country. 
There the stone disappeared, and 
was not heard of for many years, 
when it came to light again in 
Arabia, where it was seized by Mo- 
hammed the False Prophet, who, 
after testing its virtues, threw it 
away, and destroyed all record of 
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the spells and incantations needful 
for its proper use. Thence, after 
adventures enough to fill a volume, 
it found a resting-place in KaAli’s 
breast, where it lay long unused. 

All through the close September 
evening there squats at the idol’s 
feet a half-clad Brahmin, weaving 
white garlands for the grotesque 
deity. A fair-skinned, handsome 
man of middle age, whose high 
forehead and clean-cut face show 
signs of breeding and of talent. 
But the close-set flashing eyes and 
square jowl betray unscrupulous 
will and evil temper. He mutters 
to himself as he deftly strings the 
sweet-scented flowers for the idol’s 
neck, and from time to time smiles 
complacently as he glances at the 
stone of divination, and thence at 
an ancient parchment scroll before 
him. 

The distant brush-clad hills still 
quiver in a thin heat-haze, for the 
sun has but just now set behind 
them, and the day has been close 
and hot. From the dark river-bed 
a grey mist slowly rises as the 
evening air grows chill. The faint 
breeze dies away; the fringed 
fronds of the bamboos seem to 
sleep; each shining leaf of the 
sacred “pipal” drops listlessly. 
keeping careless ward over the red- 
daubed emblem at its foot, which, 
all gross and commonplace, ranks 
equal with the pure and noble tree 
in the poor villagers’ rude supersti- 
tion. As the short twilight fades, 
and the stars appear, the village 
women saunter down to the pool 
“singing sad-cadenced_ songs in a 
strange minor key ”—all about the 
preposterous adventures of the 
Hindoo Love-god,—and fill their 
pitchers for the night at the muddy 
stream. One or two of the younger 
girls ‘cross the stream and lay a 
hunble offering of flowers or fruit 
at the temple door. The elder 
women mostly patronise the em- 
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blem under the tree, which they 
entreat to grant them sons. But 
Sita laid a marigold or two on the 
temple step, with a silent prayer to 
Kali, the outlaw’s friend, for Ram- 
narayen’s safety and success. As 
she did so her eyes met those of 
the Brahmin fixed stealthily upon 
her. She started as she saw him, 
for she recognised in him her 
father’s “family priest,” whom she 
disliked instinctively, and whom 
she believed to be at Kheri. 

The Brahmin was a frequent 
visitor at her father’s house, and 
Sita had often seen him there. He 
sometimes deigned to speak to her, 
an act of graciousness she by no 
means relished. The priest had 
obtained a singularly powerful in- 
fluence over her father; and Sita, 
while really hating the man, could 
not but recognise some subtle 
fascination in him which overcame 
her to some extent while she was 
actually in his presence, though 
when he went away the old feeling 
of fear and dislike returned. This 
strange attraction she again ex- 
perienced on meeting him thus; 
but shaking it quickly off, she 
raised her pitcher to her hip, and 
hurried away to overtake her 
young friends, some of whom were 
half-way home, chattering and 
laughing as they picked their steps 
along the dirty path. 

Sita was fleet of foot, and soon 
caught them up; but sad at heart 
she did not join in her merry com- 
panions’ talk. The sight of the 
Brahmin brought memories of 
Ramnarayen vividly back to her, 
for the priest had never failed to 
inquire after the young man when 
he visited Sheonarayen. Her 
father had little knowledge of her 
lover’s doings, but the Brahmin 
used to ply him with indirect 
questions with a pertinacity which 
alarmed the girl. But Sita was 
weary of sad thoughts about her 
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lover, and she soon fell to thinking 
of the happy days when their love- 
affair was young. 

It was now some three or four 
years since Ramnarayen had been 
attracted by her beauty, and had 
come forward as a suitor for her 
hand. It was a mark of Sheona- 
rayen’s goodwill towards his young 
kinsman that, although declining to 
give his daughter to him then and 
there, he did not immediately set 
about finding himself a more suit- 
able son-in-law. But as time went 
on, and Sita was still unprovided 
for, Sheonarayen thought it right 
to put an end to the uncertainty, 
and arranged the marriage with 
his friend Purrus Ram, abhorred 
of Sita. 

Some time ago the family priest 
had been called in to fix the wed- 
ding-day ; but the stars were un- 
propitious, and he had pronounced 
himself unable to name a date for 
the marriage. Hence Sita had 
obtained a considerable respite. 
But in the meantime the wily 
Brahmin had set himself to work 
to gain influence over the old 
father and the pretty daughter, 
and had succeeded to the degree 
already described. To carry out 
his scheme, he had been obliged to 
frequent Sheonarayen’s house to 
an extent very unusual in a man 
of his high caste, which caused the 
neighbours to whisper and shake 
their heads whenever they passed 
poor Sita. Sheonarayen was quite 
ignorant of all this, and the Brah- 
min being a Brahmin, no man 
dared say anything openly against 
him. But Sita was very quick- 
witted, and felt her position keenly, 
and hailed every opportunity of 
getting to her old aunt Bhima’s 
house, away from the sharp looks 
and tongues of the Kheri folk, and 
from the unwelcome attentions of 
the family priest. No wonder then 
that the girl was thoughtful as 
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she walked home from the well. 
It is true that she thought more 
of Ramnarayen than of the priest’s 
arrival ; but the mere fact of his 
presence near the hamlet was 
enough to make her uncomfort- 
able, and give an undercurrent of 
seriousness to her thoughts. She 
decided not to say anything to her 
aunt that night about the Brah- 
min, and coiled herself down as 
usual in a corner of the common 
sleeping-room by her aunt’s side, 
and sobbed herself to sleep. 

As the night wore on, Sita be- 
came restless, but her old aunt 
slept peacefully. Soon the girl 
moaned, and then half raised her- 
self from her pallet, staring vacantly 
round with wide-open, expression- 
less eyes. After a moment she 
fell back again with a stifled moan, 
and lay still, muttering thickly to 
herself. In a few minutes she 
raised herself again. This time 
her face was pale with horror ; her 
sightless eyeballs rolled from side 
to side, and with outspread arms 
she beat the air, as if fighting off 
some baleful phantom. Her mouth 
was half open and her lips moved 
convulsively, but no sound came. 
Then once more she fell back. 
Again and again she rose un- 
willingly, as if dragged upwards 
in spite of herself by some occult 
power. Again and again, after a 
desperate struggle, she vanquished 
her unseen opponent and lay down. 
At last, however, her resistance 
appeared to grow more feeble, and 
she was forced slowly upwards ; 
first to a sitting posture leaning 
on one arm; then to her knees; 
finally, resisting no more, she rose 
to her feet, and stood irresolute, 
her hands held up in mute en- 
treaty. ; 

A waning moon shone behind 
the drifting clouds, and a fitful 
ray of sickly light was thrown 
through the narrow window full 
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upon her. She looked like some 
unsubstantial spirit as she stood 
one moment there above her sleep- 
ing aunt, her graceful form thinly 
clad in diaphanous white, her 
hands raised, her long hair di- 
shevelled, her vacant eyes fixed on 
space, her pallid features rigid with 
terror. Then she stepped slowly 
forward into the darkness, and 
faltering for a brief space near the 
doorway, glided silently through 
it, crossed the inner court of the 
little house, opened the main door, 
and so gained the road. 

Stealthily Sita slipped through 
a gap in the prickly-pear hedge 
which girdled the village, and 
moved swiftly along the track 
leading to the sacred tree. As 
she passed from under its dark 
shadow the moon shone faintly out 
again, showing her white-clad form 
with eerie indistinctness. A gaunt 
hyena which mouthed a _ bone 
under the tree was startled by her 
approach, and taking flight, rustled 
through the undergrowth, uttering 
a succession of its blood-curdling 
semi-human yells. But Sita never 
heeded it. She moved onward, 
drawn by the unseen power, with 
staring eyes and rigid face, across 
the thin stream, past the pool and 
up the bank. She neither faltered 
nor turned aside until she stumbled, 
breathless, over the threshold of 
the shrine, and fell at the feet of 
the flower-decked idol. 

“Kali, great goddess Kali, I 
have come!” she moaned, as she 
fell half-senseless on the polished 
floor. But the cold image made 
no responsive sign—only the blood- 
stains on the divination - stone 
glowed deeper red in the dim light 
of the feeble lamp which ever 
burned in one corner of the squalid 
shrine. 

Sita lay panting on the floor 
a little while. Then, struggling 
violently against the unseen in- 
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fluence, she gained her feet, and 
a faint gleam of sense came back 
to her stony eyes. But as she 
rose, there also rose the tall figure 
of the Brahmin, who with flashing 
eye and stern-set jaw motioned 
her to silence and obedience. 
Down, down she slowly crouched, 
submissive to his will, until she 
lay all along under the carved 
throne of the motionless idol. 
Swiftly the Brahmin advanced, 
and bending over the senseless 
girl, made quick passes before her 
pale face, muttering strange spells 
the while. Slowly the filmy eyes 
closed, slower and slower came 
her breath, slowly the outstretched 
arms dropped to her sides, till at 
last she lay with jaw relaxed, to 
all appearance dead. 

Then the Brahmin rose and 
burned some incense in a censer, 
waving it before the idol over the 
prostrate girl. Suddenly the whole 
shrine was filled with pungent 
fumes, through which the stone 
glowed more redly than before ; 
while—was it fancy 1—the features 
of the goddess seemed to twitch in 
a ghastly smile, and its lurid eyes 
to dance with devilish joy. Then 
the Brahmin turned, and lifting 
the girl, carefully drew her to- 
wards the idol till her head lay in 
its lap. Next he threw a garland 
of white-scented flowers round her 
death-cold neck. Then with the 
sacrificial knife he drew a few 
drops of blood from her breast, 
and smeared some on the idol’s 
lips. Then, throwing himself on 
the ground before the goddess, he 
cried—“ Behold the victim, dread 
K4li! whom I promised thee; a 
foretaste of whose life-blood I 
have given thee. I swear once 
more by thy holy name and by 
thy victim’s blood that if thou wilt 
grant my wish, I will offer her life 
a sacrifice to thee. Show me, I 
pray thee, if my prayer is heard !” 
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Again he waved the censer, 
backwards and forwards, over the 
lifeless girl. Suddenly, through 
the thick smoke, the idol appeared 
instinct with life. With blazing 
eyes it seemed to nod its ghastly 
head and to lay a cruel hand on 
Sita’s tender throat. The Brah- 
min turned ashy pale, and swiftly 
as a darting snake, seized Sita and 
lifted her down, gently enough, 
until she lay once more prostrate 
at the idol’s feet, crying as he did 
so—‘ Enough, enough, dread god- 
dess! I see thou dost accept my 
gift ; but spare her now, for I have 
need of her !” 

Then he reached upward and 
reverently detached the stone from 
the idol’s breast. Touching Sita’s 
forehead and mouth with it, he 
finally placed it carefully in her 
bosom over her heart, repeating as 
he did so a potent spell. Then a 
wondrous change took place in the 
girl. Gradually she became full of 
life and warmth again ; but her face 
and form were beautified and en- 
nobled almost beyond recognition, 
while her eyes glowed with the 
divine intelligence of an inspired 
prophetess. 

During a short minute of sur- 
prise the Brahmin’s hard face 
relaxed into a softer expression. 
He approached her irresolutely, 
and knelt beside her for a while 
with kindling eye and flushing 
cheek. Suddenly he drew back, 
still, however, looking with ad- 
miration at the lovely form before 
him. 

“ Arise, Sita!” he cried at last 
in a commanding voice. ‘“ Arise 
and hear me! Let your eyes gaze 
into the past, and tell me all I 
wish to know. Tell me of Ram- 
narayen. Where has he been and 
what has he done ?” 

After a moment’s pause, Sita 
raised herself on her left arm and 
looked round with eyes that seemed 
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to pierce the very walls of the 
shrine. Suddenly she pointed to 
the east, where a faint light al- 
ready heralded the coming day. 

“IT see him there, there in the 
east, my glorious Rama!” cried 
Sita, in a full round voice. “The 
one I love toils there for me and 
for the great goddess Kali. Hark! 
I hear a rush and roar as of ten 
thousand cataracts! I see a huge 
monster with red-bleared eyes rush 
through the stormy night! And 
with my loved one I see a terrible 
Englishman, one of the nation of 
madmen. Hark! they fight! I 
hear the crash of blows, and the 
quick panting of hot breath. And 
behold! there is blood, the blood 
of the sacrilegious Englishman, 
the blood of the devourer of the 
Sacred Cow! And see, there is 
the prize, the prize for which they 
fight, huge store of silver! wealth 
that will buy my hand! But, O 
gods! my lover falls, spurned by 
the rushing monster; he falls, 
bleeding and torn, out into the 
black night, into the furious storm ! 
O Kali, spare him !” 

Her voice died away in a de- 
spairing sob, but once more the 
Brahmin came near her and 
cried harshly — “ Look again, O 
Sita: do not weep, but look 
into space with undimmed eyes. 
Where is your lover now? does 
he live?” 

“ Ah yes, he lives!” she went 
on sadly, resting her hot head on 
her trembling hands, “ Kali be 
thanked, he lives yet! But he is 
racked with pain and weakness ; 
his long hair is gone; his battered 
face and wounded head are swath- 
ed in ghastly blood-stained cloths. 
There he lies, almost alone, among 
yonder brush-clad hills, in the 
tiger’s lair, close where the Gunda 
Nulla rises. O holy Kali, spare 
thy servant’s life!” 

She ceased, for the Brahmin 
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had been told all he wished to 
know. He had heard of the 
attempted robbery of the train, 
and had suspected that Ramna- 
rayen was concerned in it. Ac- 
customed as he was to Eastern 
imagery, he soon perceived that 
Sita’s revelation had reference to 
that or some other similar act of 
violence. Ramnarayen’s present 
place of hiding was very clearly 
intimated. He had sufficient faith 
in the virtue of the stone and the 
efficacy of his incantations, which 
he had learned from an ancient 
scroll recently unearthed by him 
from the treasures of an antiquary’s 
store at Benares, to feel no doubt 
that he could find Ramnarayen 
whenever he wanted him. So he 
motioned Sita to silence, and, obe- 
dient to his unexpressed command, 
she lay down once more. For a 


moment the priest looked long- 
ingly at the wondrous beauty of 
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the girl, then stooping down he 
drew the stone gently from her 
bosom. 

The glow faded out of Sita’s 
face, and once more she lay like a 
dead girl below the hideous idol, 
out of whose eyes a baleful light 
still seemed to flow. Then the 
Brahmin waved his hands before 
her face, muttering a spell, and 
she slowly rose to her feet with a 
shuddering sob, and walked wearily 
out of the shrine. As she had 
come, so she went, mechanically 
following the path which led to 
her aunt’s house. Noiselessly she 
re-entered the courtyard through 
the unlatched door, and as she 
reached the threshold of the sleep- 
ing-room, she fell to the ground in 
a death-like swoon. And there 
she lay, her face all drawn and 
livid, while the shadow of night 
slowly gave place to the grey light 
of dawn. 


CHAPTER III. 


Next day the Brahmin left 
Poori, and lost no time in putting 
the machinery of the law in mo- 
tion to achieve the arrest of Ram- 
narayen. Although he wonld not 
communicate the source of his in- 
formation, nor allow his name to 
be brought forward in any way, 
he found little difficulty in per- 
suading the local police magnate, 
a native of the country, to take 
action. Both the Government 
and the railway administration 
had offered considerable rewards 
for the arrest of the perpetrator of 
the outrage on the guard, and this 
fact was a great stimulus to the 
greedy official Moreover, Ram- 
narayen was “ wanted” in any 
case by the police, and he had 
baffled them for a long time past. 
Hewson’s description, too, of his 
assailant, tallied fairly well with 
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Ramnarayen’s appearance. So it 
was decided to attempt his capture 
without delay. A small police 
expedition was rapidly organised, 
and by nightfall of the same day 
a cordon of police was drawn 
round the place indicated by Sita. 
At daybreak they closed upon it, 
and captured him; and weak and 
ill though he was, they bound him 
hand and foot, and carried him off 
to jail. Hewson swore to him at 
once, and, indeed, his bald skull 
and damaged head gave convinc- 
ing proof of his identity with the 
man who had fallen out of the 
train. The young fellow was con- 
victed and sentenced to transpor- 
tation for a very long period in- 
deed, and was duly lodged in the 
central jail to await his turn for 
removal to the convict settlement 
in the Andaman Islands. 
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When he had been in jail a few 
weeks a new warder was appointed, 
whom to his delight and amaze- 
ment he recognised as no other 
than Tantu, his faithful follower, 
who had escaped capture when 
Ramnarayen was taken. It would 
prolong this story too much to 
explain how the bold little fellow 
had managed to obtain this coveted 
appointment. Briefly, it was done 
by the aid of false references, 
forged certificates, large bribes, 
and lies innumerable. And now, 
having braved and bamboozled the 
authorities, Tantu stood, with his 
own head in the lion’s mouth, by 
his old leader’s side, seeking for 
some chance of aiding him to 
escape. 

But he found such chances rare 
indeed. In many little ways he 
could make Ramnarayen’s position 
more tolerable, but he could neither 
find nor make him any loophole 
for escape. The jail was too well 
guarded for that. Tantu had been 
in his new appointment but a very 
short time when he was dismayed 
to hear that Ramnarayen was to 
be one of the next batch of prison- 
ers for the Andamans, and would 
start within a month. As soon 
as he could do so, he communicat- 
ed the fact to Ramnarayen, whose 
only thought was of Sita. He 
begged Tantu to go to her at once, 
and bid her adieu from him for 
ever. He despaired of seeing her 
again, for it was generally under- 
stood that escape from the Anda- 
mans was impossible. He could 
only wish her farewell, and bid 
her to be of good courage, and to 
think of him sometimes. 

So as soon as Ramnarayen had 
started, Tantu threw up his ap- 
pointment, and went to Sita, and 
gave her her lover’s adieux and 
messages. It was a mournful 
errand enough for him, for Ram- 
narayen held the warmest place in 
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the little savage’s heart; but as 
for poor Sita, when she heard of 
her lover’s fate she felt she had 
nothing left to live for on earth. 
She had to hide her misery, and 
meet her father as if nothing had 
happened, and to endure in silence 
the crushing monotony of daily 
life. But Tantu went back to his 
old wild life among the hills. 


A group of fair green islands 
sleeps in the starlight, lapped in 
the treacherous bosom of the Bay 
of Bengal. From north to south 
of the isles run high wooded hills, 
around whose feet an oily sea rises 
and falls, the white spray shin- 
ing with phosphoric light as the 
smooth sullen rollers break upon 
the rough black rocks. Facing 


the east, where a faint silvery 
streak already presages the fierce 
sun, a broad harbour lies, where 
the wavelets dance to the soft 
night breeze under the great flash- 


ing stars, while the ghostly fish 
glide luminous among their coral 
gardens in the cool depths below. 
A brown island covered with white 
buildings closes half the harbour- 
mouth. The emerald water runs 
far inland among the hills like a 
West Highland loch, an islet dotted 
here and there. The hills them- 
selves are richly clad with English- 
looking woods, where thick among 
the huge “padouks” the grey- 
stemmed “gurjuns” gleam like 
spectres through the waning night. 
Here and there the slopes are 
scarred by young plantations— 
cocoa-palm and tea. A few neat 
bungalows nestle among the breezy 
hills ; and on the plain on every 
side are barracks, prisons, guards. 
It is the convict settlement, Port 
Blair ; a demon-haunted paradise, 
where the offscourings of the 
Indian jails are sent to exile and 
to toil. 

Early as it is, a large boat 
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manned by eight stalwart hang-dog 
convicts lies off one of the many 
piers along the shores. In the 
stern sits the warder, a convict 
like the crew, while on the jetty- 
steps, talking to a policeman, 
stands a familiar figure, Ramna- 
rayen! By good luck and good 
behaviour he has risen rapidly to 
be “orderly ” to one of the English 
assistant commissioners of the 
settlement. 

This official is a keen sports- 
man, and having some time before 
noticed Ramnarayen’s activity and 
knowledge of woodcraft, chose 
him to act as his “orderly” or 
outdoor factotum. Ramnarayen 
and the policeman are to go this 
morning in charge of guns, stores, 
and fishing-tackle to a neighbour- 
ing island, where the young officer 
intends to spend a day or two, 
fishing and shooting. The Eng- 
lishman will follow later in the 
day in a lighter boat, so as to 
arrive in the cool of the evening. 
They are all now waiting for a 
servant (convict, of course) who is 
to bring a forgotten bag of meal 
from his master’s house. 

Ramnarayen has not been all 
these months in the settlement 
without casting about for some 
means of escape. He knows 
every man in his crew to be 
staunch. The warder is a Rajput, 
formerly one of the leading spirits 
of his band, who was captured 
and sentenced to transportation 
before the Luchmiserai escapade. 
All have sworn long ago to do or 
die whenever Ramnarayen gives 
the word. And last night he 
warned them that the hour has 
come. 

There has been little time al- 
lowed Ramnarayen to mature his 
plans, as the Englishman made up 
his mind to start on this expe- 
dition only the afternoon before. 
Ramnarayen’s orders are to start 
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at sunrise, shortly after the sail- 
ing of the fishing-parties, which 
were despatched daily into the 
sheltered straits between the 
neighbouring islands to catch 
fresh fish for the British soldiers’ 
rations. Had these orders been 
carried out, Ramnarayen and his 
crew would have been all day un- 
der the observation of at least two 
of the fishing-boats, whose guards 
would have raised the alarm had 
any attempt been made to escape 
by the open sea, While to get 
rid of the policeman after landing 
and to take to the woods would 
mean certain recapture, sooner or 
later, at the hands of the half- 
tamed, naked aborigines. 

Ramnarayen has therefore de- 
cided that they shall start before 
dawn, and has bribed the police- 
man in charge of the boat to 
allow them to do so. He hopes 
in this way to get clear off to sea 
before the fishing-boats go out, to 
seize an opportune moment for 
putting the policeman quietly out 
of the way, and then to run south 
before the wind, which will blow 
merrily after the sun has risen. 
After that, they must trust to 
their luck for reaching some land 
on which the British flag does 
not fly. 

Everything looked well for their 
chance. All was ready for the 
start, and not a fishing-boat was 
stirring yet, when suddenly the 
whole plan seemed ruined. The 
rations for the crew had not been 
brought down to the boat! This 
disappointment was the police- 
man’s own counter-plot. He was 
willing enough to accept any 
amount of bribes, but he was far 
too old a hand to allow himself to 
be decoyed out of sight of wit- 
nesses by a number of desperate 
convicts. He insisted on a ser- 
vant being sent to fetch the bag 
of meal which he had hidden, and 
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it was useless and impossible to 
object. 

It was well over a mile of steep 
hill to the Assistant Commissioner’s 
house, where the bag had been 
left ; the meal was heavy, and the 
night hot. The silver light in the 
east was already glowing into a 
warm orange before Ramnarayen’s 
quick ear caught the sound of the 
returning convict’s steps. Alas! 
by this time more than one of the 
fishing-boats were under way, and 
Ramnarayen ground his teeth 
with rage as he saw his chance 
slipping through his fingers. In 
the grey twilight the convict ran 
quickly and quietly through the 
wicket leading on to the pier, un- 
challenged by the sentry who was 
posted there. Ramnarayen in- 
stantly noticed the irregularity, 
and his heart gave one great 
bound, and his brain reeled at the 
fresh hope of liberty, and in the 


twinkling of an eye he formed a 
new and desperate plan of escape. 
The policeman noticed the sentry’s 
delinquency too, for as he turned 
to get into the boat, after one 
more glance at the now distant 
fishing - parties, he said, with a 


“The sentry and 


lazy chuckle: 
Get in 


guard are all asleep! 
quietly, and shove off.” 

The next moment he lay stark 
and lifeless in the shallow water 
at the foot of the jetty steps, his 
head battered in by a huge stone, 
which Ramnarayen wrenched with 
one convulsive effort from the wall 
and dashed against him with des- 
perate force. The liberty of all 
the crew depended on that blow ; 
and it went straight home, killing 
the unfortunate guard before he 
could utter even a stifled moan. 
In an instant Ramnarayen stood 
over him, stripping off his clothes 
and belts, while the Rajput made 
fast the fatal stone round the 
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dead man’s waist. In two min- 
utes Ramnarayen scrambled into 
the boat, dripping wet, but cor- 
rectly dressed in the policeman’s 
uniform. They shoved the boat 
off noiselessly, and gave way with 
a will, towing the submerged body 
carefully out into deep water, 
when they cut it adrift to sink to 
the bottom among the sharks and 
devil-fish. 

Day dawned apace while the 
Rajput sat steering, and Ramnara- 
yen lolled in the stern, boldly wav- 
ing to the guards on the piers as 
they passed by, and joked the 
sleepy sentries at their posts. 
And soon they reached the shal- 
lows which stretch across the har- 
bour-mouth, where the water 
gleams green and blue above the 
coral-reefs. The crew, drunk with 
their first draught of liberty, beat 
the waves like giants with their 
oars, and soon they passed a fish- 
ing- party, whose guard hailed 
Ramnarayen with, ‘‘ What a hurry 
you are in, brother! Where are 
you taking those bags and guns ?” 

“The Assistant Commissioner 
goes shooting on the South Island,” 
cried he, “and I am taking it out 
of these clumsy brutes. See how 
wet I am! They let me fall into 
the water at starting!” 

“Good-bye, brother!” shouted 
the guard; and “Good-bye,” re- 
turned Ramnarayen, adding “for 
ever” under his breath ! 

The red sun leaped from the 
sea; the bugles rang the Rouse 
across the smiling bay; freeman 
and captive, high and low, all went 
forth to toil each in his own place. 
But the harbour fish made merry 
over a fresh victim lying fathoms 
deep among the bright coral flow- 
ers, while a white-sailed boat flew 
southward, faster and ever faster 
out of sight, before the freshen- 
ing gale. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


After her lover was removed 
to Port Blair, Sita drooped and 
pined. Ever since her adventure 
in KAli’s temple she had been ner- 
vous and irritable, and now her 
new sorrow told further on her 
health. Not many months passed 
before changes took place in Kheri 
affecting the poor girl nearly. It 
had been an unhealthy year, and 
cholera had been unusually rife. 
One of the victims was old Sheo- 
narayen, who had died with appall- 
ing suddenness one dank autumn 
day. The Brahmin, it was after- 
wards remembered, was paying him 
a visit when he was taken ill, and 
administered to him the dubious 
consolations of the orthodox Hin- 
doo religion, and was with him 
when he died. He seemed much 


affected by his old friend’s death, 
and took great interest in the set- 


tlement of his affairs. A curious 
will was found, which bequeathed 
most of Sheonarayen’s riches to 
the Brahmin, while Sita was left 
nearly penniless. The town won- 
dered a little and suspected more ; 
but it was no new thing for a son- 
less man to purchase future happi- 
ness by gifts to the Brahmins, and 
no man dared to raise his voice in 
Sita’s behalf. 

To his everlasting honour be it 
recorded that Purrus Ram offered 
to take Sita home at once without 
dower. But, as before, the Brah- 
min discovered that the time was 
unpropitious. So Sita was left 
without a protector, and she gladly 
accepted the offer of a home with 
her aunt Bhima at Poori, which 
was just what the Brahmin wanted. 

Very shortly after Sita moved 
to her aunt’s house, the Brahmin 
took up his quarters permanently 
in the little shrine. Thus he had 
many opportunities of meeting 


Sita, of which he made the most. 
Before long his pertinacity grew 
to be a very grave source of anxiety 
to Bhima, and the cause of positive 
anguish to Sita, who in no way 
shared the feeling of pride common 
to many girls of inferior caste at 
being honoured by the attentions 
of men of priestly rank. 

One evening, some eighteen 
months after Ramnarayen’s cap- 
ture, Sita came home from the 
dipping-well in torrents of angry 
tears. Her aunt soothed and 
coaxed her, but could get nothing 
from her but incoherent ravings 
against the Brahmin and his inso- 
lence, and piteous appeals to the 
absent Ramnarayen. The old lady 
could guess only too accurately 
what had happened to aggrieve the 
poor defenceless widow, and after 
long thought determined that next 
day she would lay Sita’s sad case 
clearly before Purrus Ram, and 
entreat him to defy the stars and 
take Sita home, and to free her 
once and for all from the moles- 
tation of the odious priest. 

But she never did so. While 
she sadly pondered her plan, the 
Brahmin was plotting in the little 
shrine. He had repented him of 
his oath to offer Sita up as a sacri- 
fice to Kali the moment he had 
seen how beautiful she became 
when possessed by the spirit of 
divination. He had always ad- 
mired the girl, and for years past 
had cast longing eyes upon her. 
Her manifest love for Ramnarayen 
had filled him with jealous hatred 
of the young man, whom for other 
reasons he had long disliked. 
Gradually this hatred became far 
stronger than his selfish passion for 
the girl. The merest chance had 
made him master of the secret 
of the magic stone, which, when 
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duly exercised with certain spells, 
gave its holder power to see all 
that concerned the one most dear 
to him or her, no matter where 
the loved one might chance to be. 
But since the bloodthirsty Kali 
had obtained the stone its useful- 
ness was gone ; for she neutralised 
its power by requiring the blood 
of the instrument through whom 
the far-seeing virtues of the charm 
were exercised. 

Sita had used the stone, so 
Sita’s life was forfeit to the god- 
dess ; but the Brahmin could not 
bring himself to offer up the sac- 
rifice. Still the deed had to be 
done, unless KA4li were to be de- 
fied and cheated of her victim. 
There was no hurry—at least the 
Brahmin tried to persuade himself 
that the goddess could wait—and 
in the meantime there could be no 
particular harm in pursuing Sita 
with his unwelcome attentions. 

Finding her adamant even to 
the persuasive powers of high 
rank and caste, he determined to 
remove her from her aunt’s pro- 
tection, for while she was at 
liberty in Poori she still had 
power to resist him. Moreover, 
some such course as this was ab- 
solutely necessary if Kali were to 
have her due. The murder of any 
person, however degraded in posi- 
tion, in a village like Poori, where 
all men’s affairs were common 
property, was sure to become 
widely known, and to attract the 
attention of the British Govern- 
ment. But the mere abduction 
of a low-caste girl by a priestly 
Brahmin was too small a thing to 
cause much stir. Only let it be 
understood that Sita had been re- 
moved by priests to Benares or any 
other holy centre of Hindooism, 
and none would dare to raise a 
question about her. She would 
disappear for ever from the know- 
ledge of all her former friends ; 
and once safely housed in a temple 
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at Benares, she would be at the 
mercy of the Brahmin, body and 
soul. When he tired of her she 
could be put quietly out of the 
way without any suspicion being 
aroused, and thus his oath would 
be fulfilled. 

So the Brahmin lay in the little 
shrine among the bamboo stems 
all day. At sunset he arose and 
performed the usual services be- 
fore the idol. Then, as the moon 
began to turn the polished leaves 
of the holy tree opposite to silver 
and to bleach the turbid ripples of 
the pool, he placed a chafing-dish 
on a low tripod before the goddess, 
and laid the sacrificial knife upon 
her blood-stained lap. Then he 
heaped the dish with frankincense, 
and lighting it, began to mutter 
spells over the thin smoke that 
curled slowly upwards. When 
the whole shrine was filled with 
the drowsy fumes, he sat down 
cross-legged on the floor beside the 
tripod, his brows knit, his gaze fixed 
downwards, his hands clenched ; 
his whole mind and will evidently 
resolutely bent on some definite 
purpose. There he sat motionless 
as the evening fell, and the 
shadows deepened in the dimly 
lighted shrine. More than one 
worshipper came to the door with 
some humble offering, and, peeping 
in, shrank back in awe from the 
silent figure of the priest, who 
seemed so deeply wrapped in pious 
contemplation. 

Gradually night closed in, and 
the breeze dropped. All sound of 
life was hushed, save when the 
small grey owl chattered to his 
mate, or the slinking jackals bayed 
in discordant chorus in the distant 
fields. The lamp burned dim, and 
the close smell of incense had 
nearly died away, when suddenly 
the Brahmin rose to his feet with 
a gasp of exhaustion, and dashing 
the big beads of sweat from his 
brow, turned with widespread 
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hands to the idol, crying, “She 
comes, O K4li! thy victim comes! 
I thank thee that thou hast 
brought her to me!” Almost as 
he spoke the door creaked on its 
rusty hinges, and Sita, all pale 
and deathly, wrapped in scant 
white drapery, walked slowly into 
the shrine. Once more she fell 
moaning before the hideous idol, 
and once more the Brahmin darted 
out upon her like some stealthy 
beast of prey upon his victim. 
Again he made swift passes before 
her pallid face, until again she 
fell back paralysed in a death-like 
trance. 

Then he threw fresh incense on 
the glowing embers, and as the 
smoke rose up he turned to the 
goddess. 

“Hear me, O goddess Ka4li!” 
he cried; “again is thy victim 
here before thee. Aid me now to 
take her to thy chief shrine in the 
Holy City, and there I swear to 
give her life an offering to thee. 
But grant me first one boon! 
Give me once more the sacred 
stone, and let me hear my enemy 
is dead !” 

Now the Brahmin had made 
arrangements to take Sita from 
her friends this very night. At 
the same time he had resolved to 
seize the magic stone which added 
so greatly to Sita’s charms. With- 
out K4li’s consent the stone could 
not be removed from the idol’s 
breast ; but having once got it in 
his possession, he meant to keep it, 
so as to have the power of making 
Sita beautiful as a goddess at his 
will. All was ready for Sita’s 
removal, and nothing now re- 
mained but to obtain the talisman. 

No sooner had the Brahmin 
uttered his prayer than the idol 
seemed to smile consent. He 
reached forward and snatched the 
stone from her cold breast, and 
bowed low before the goddess to 
- conceal a smile of triumph. Once 
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more he turned to Sita, intending 
to make her follow him to where 
a mile or more away he had men 
and a covered cart ready to take 
to a distant town the victim he 
had lured so skilfully. But as he 
looked at her his mind went long- 
ingly back to that strange night 
when he had watched the deathly 
trance give way to more than life- 
like beauty, and his whole soul 
yearned to see the wondrous sight 
once more. For an instant he 
stood irresolute; then with a 
sudden impulse he bent over the 
senseless girl and placed the charm 
tenderly in her still bosom. Then 
he turned to the brasier, and fan- 
ning the smouldering embers till 
they flamed, muttered swiftly the 
necessary incantation. 

As before, the pink flush of 
warmth dawned in the girl’s face, 
and life and animation returned 
to her. Her beauty ripened and 


glowed until once more she lay 


like some divine revelation of 
loveliness. Then he sprang erect 
with flaming eyes, forgetful of the 
presence of the dread Kali, and 
cried out in triumphant tones of 
command, “ Arise, O Sita! come 
to me; and let your heart fill with 
love towards me !” 

In obedience to his will, she rose 
and slowly advanced towards him, 
her whole face transfigured and 
shining with the happy light of 
love. The Brahmin flung away 
the reserve habitual to his race, 
and rushed forward to embrace 
her. As he did so his foot caught 
in the tripod, and in a moment 
the burning incense was thrown 
out upon her transparent robe. 
Instantly it ignited, and with a 
ery of horror the Brahmin threw 
himself upon her to put out the 
flame. Sita in her exaltation felt 
no ‘pain; she could recognise no 
sensation but in obedience to the 
Brahmin’s dominating will. She 
smiled a welcome as his arms 
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enfolded her, but he had no time 
to notice this. With all his might 
he strove to extinguish the fire, 
tearing her robe to strips as he 
did so. Above the struggling 
pair the hideous idol frowned, and 
its malevolent eyes seemed to flash 
in answer to the flames below. 

Just as the Brahmin had extin- 
guished all that remained of the 
burning garment, by some chance 
Sita’s head touched the idol’s knee. 
Suddenly as a lightning-flash the 
smile of love faded out of her face, 
and the spirit of K4li, of blood- 
shed and of murder, possessed her 
soul, driving away before it with 
resistless force the Brahmin’s soft- 
er influence. By some means she 
became possessed of the keen 
sacrificial ‘knife which lay in the 
idol’s lap. Laughing wildly, she 
plunged it up to the hilt into the 
Brahmin’s breast. With a muffled 
groan he fell dead at her feet. 

At the same moment two figures, 
wrapped in dark blankets, leaped 
into the temple, too late to stop 
the avenging blow. Poor Sita! 
no longer inspired by contact with 
Ka4li’s image, and freed from the 
Brahmin’s mastering influence, she, 
who the evening before had peace- 
fully laid herself down to sleep 
beside her homely aunt, woke 
suddenly, racked with the pain of 
burning, to find herself standing 
nude in the dim shrine, a reeking 
knife in her hand, a ghastly corpse 
at her feet, and two strange men 
gazing with horror at her! Drop- 
ping the knife with a clang upon 
the floor, she screamed and fainted 
dead away. 


Ramnarayen had prospered since 


his escape from Fort Blair. After 
he passed the last of the fishing- 
boats the wind rose considerably, 
and blew in strong squalls from 
the north. The boat, running be- 
fore the gale, soon passed out of 
sight of the Settlement Island, 
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and by sheer luck, not seaman- 
ship, he kept her clear of the 
Nicobars, where the guard -ship 
happened to be. Once past 
Camorta he was safe from pur- 
suit; and so long as squally 
weather continued, the crew were 
in no real danger from want 
of water. Food they had in 
abundance. 

In less than a week Ramnarayen 
and his party landed, much worn 
but quite sound in health, on the 
north of Sumatra, where, after a 
few minor adventures, they joined 
the rebel Achinese against the 
Dutch. Here Ramnarayen found 
a legitimate outlet for his turbu- 
lent spirit, and speedily distin- 
guished himself in his new sphere. 
He undertook and skilfully carried 
out to a successful issue a danger- 
ous and important enterprise, 
aided only by his convict crew. 
This success led to the discomfiture 
of the Dutch troops in a consider- 
able engagement. Very shortly 
after this Ramnarayen accepted 
an important appointment in the 
rebel army. He lost no time in 
writing to Tantu, begging him to 
bring Sita out to him at once; 
hinting that if persuasion would 
not suffice, force should be used! 

In obedience to his chief’s wishes, 
Tantu came to Poori, bringing 
with him Bhika to aid him in his 
enterprise. As they passed the 
temple they noticed shadows mov- 
ing within, and looking to ascer- 
tain the cause, they found Sita 
struggling in the Brahmin’s arms, 
and rushed to her rescue just as 
the fatal blow was given. They 
recognised the girl at once, and 
grasped the situation with a quick- 
ness acquired during a life of 
violence. Whether Sita wished it 
or not, it was now clearly necessary 
that she should leave the place at 
once for fear she should fall into 
the hands of the law. So they 
wrapped the poor burned girl care- - 
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fully in a blanket, and carried her 
home through the early dawn, for- 
tunately unobserved. Briefly ex- 
plaining matters to the horrified 
Bhima, they impressed upon her 
the absolute necessity for flight. 
At first the old lady refused to 
leave Poori, so the two resolute 
little Bhils made ready to remove 
Sita alone. She was still insensi- 
ble, and Bhima proved too soft of 
heart to remain behind when the 
sick girl was taken away. She 


relented, and the strangely as-. 


sorted quartette started for the 
coast as soon as Sita had recovered 
a little from her burns, and the 
excitement caused by the discovery 
of the Brahmin’s murder had sub- 
sided. They reached Calcutta 
safely, though poor Sita’s mind 
wandered sadly, and she was hardly 
accountable for her actions. In a 
few days more they found them- 
selves on board a native craft 
dropping down the Hooghly bound 
for Tavoy, whence, they had ascer- 
tained, they could get put across 
to Achin. In due course the 
party reached their destination, 
and in a few days more the lovers 
met. It was a happy meeting, 
and we may hope that it will 
prove to be the commencement of 
many happy years for Sita and 
Ramnarayen. 

In conclusion, it may be added 
that Ramnarayen has gone in, 
heart and soul, for his new pro- 
fession, in which he has risen to 
eminence already. He hopes to 
rise to the highest point attainable. 
He has entirely given up his evil 
habits, and is a strict disciplin- 
arian, setting his face resolutely 
against everything which savours 
in any degree of dishonesty. He 
has been put in possession of the 
facts of the Brahmin’s death as 
far as the Bhils themselves are 
aware of them; and he thinks all 
the higher of his Sita, because 
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he believes she took the law into 
her own hands to defend her fair 
name. 

Sita gradually recovered her 
health of mind and body, and 
though she has never been quite 
so light-hearted as she was before 
her terrible adventure in KéAli’s 
shrine, she has lived to be a happy 
wife and mother. To this day she 
wears round her neck the magic 
stone, which Bhika gave her on 
her marriage-day. He had picked 
it up in the temple that night. 
She has never learned what the 
ornament is, nor will she ever 
know how important a part it has 
played in her history. 

Poor old Bhima did not long 
survive her transportation to the 
new country. During her life 
she was made much of and looked 
up to as a lady of rank by the 
Achinese. 

The two Bhils, however, throve 
amazingly, and accounted for many 
a pretty young fellow among the 
Dutch before anything like order 
was restored. They both hold 
considerable rank in the Achin 
army, and would rise still higher 
if they possessed any education. 
As it is, they can afford to support 
quite a respectable number of wives 
apiece, and have altogether iden- 
tified themselves with their new 
country. 

The mystery of the Brahmin’s 
death was never solved by the 
police of Poori, although his fel- 
low-priests offered fabulously large 
rewards for the apprehension of 
the murderer. With the loss of 
the divination-stone K4Ali’s shrine 
has fallen into disrepute, and the 
idol has fallen from its throne. 
The building is now a ruin, and 
the bamboo clump a mere wilder- 
ness, haunted, as the credulous 
villagers aver, by a grisly shape, 
the unquiet spirit of the murdered 
Brahmin. 
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APOLOGIES are at once tendered 
to the renowned authoress of 
‘Brothers, and a Sermon’ (per- 
haps they are also due to a 
renowned fly-leaf headed, ‘ Lovers, 
and a Reflection’) for my title. 

Already it will be guessed, and 
rightly, that my titles have noth- 
ing to do with those borne by 
lords of high degree: I speak only 
of those borne by books. And yet 
they are something analogous. 
Often its title gives to the book a 
certain rank which raises it out of 
the commonalty of the republic of 
letters. Who could class ‘ Batra- 
chomyomachia,’ or ‘ Thesmophor- 
iazeuse,’ or ‘ Heautontimorou- 
menos’ amongst the plebeians ? 
Sometimes, however, the high- 


sounding entitulation confers only 


a fictitious importance. John Bul- 
wer once wrote a work styled ‘ An- 
thropometamorphosis ’’; but this 
tremendous designation covered 
nothing more than a discursive 
treatise on the various methods 
mankind—and especially woman- 
kind—have employed artificially 
to add to their charms. To bang 
one’s hair, it may astonish fol- 
lowers of that fashion to know, 
is to adopt a distinct form of 
anthropometamorphosis. 

A book’s title is or should be 
like a woman’s face: its first and 
foremost duty, I think it is Mr 
Grant Allen who has averred, is— 
to be pretty. And if a bewitching 
diaphanous veil, in the shape of a 
slight curiosity-rousing cloudiness 
of meaning, can be thrown over 
it, so much the better; readers 
delight to be half taken in by 
books, just as men do by women, 
so long—and this is a most im- 
portant proviso—so long as their 
vanity is not piqued. What 


coquetry, archness, and seductive 
elusiveness are to women, a subtle 
and tantalising semi - unintelligi- 
bility is to a title. 

But a book’s title, like a 
woman’s face, should be a great 
deal more than merely pretty—or 
rather, they both should be pretty 
in a peculiar way of their own. 
Upon the title it is, as upon the 
face, that the gaze first falls, and 
from it the first impressions are 
formed, and the first hasty queries 
and surmises made upon—upon a 
thousand things. So, too, a title, 
like a face, should attract, yet 
appear wholly unconscious of its 
attractiveness ; should allure, yet 
make believe to scout all thought 
of allurement. Its object should 
be to seem simple, artless, naive, 
and quite naturally charming ; 
but this—as in the case of so many 
of its feminine analogues—is often 
to be attained only by the most 
consummate art. 

How few titles fulfil all these 
requisites! Indeed, if one con- 
siders, the truly excellent title is 
a great rarity, and a perfect title 
hardly exists. Stay ! there is one, 
that of a modern English classic, 
that may be called perfect, and 
that is Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus.’ 
In ‘Sartor Resartus’ we find all 
the feminine attributes and allure- 
ments to perfection. The veil is 
in this case the dead language ; 
this raised, we discover a cast of 
features irresistibly attractive—an 
expression of combined depth and 
humour that is captivating beyond 
description. And how artless it 
looks! The ‘Tailor Patched ”— 
what could be more ingenuous at 
first sight? and, at second sight, 
what could be more puzzling? 
Plainly it is a metaphor, or a 
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metaphor within a metaphor, like 
those Chinese carvings within 
carvings ; and its true beauty and 
significance are not perceived till 
we learn that under these two 
words, the “Tailor Patched,” is 
included a whole ‘clothes philo- 
sophy,” and under this phrase, 
again, the great Carlyle’s most 
transcendental ethical and philo- 
sophical speculations. 

All this goes to show what an 
important part of a book’s anatomy 
is its title. Much may depend 
upon it, not only as far as the 
reader thereof is concerned, but 
also as far as the author and 
publisher thereof. Indeed it may 
sometimes so happen that upon 
the title it turns whether these 
two latter shall lose or profit by 
the venture. ‘Les Amoureuses’ 
is a case in point. Monsieur 
Daudet hints that his captivating 
headline had not a little to do 
with the sale of its subscript. 
Mr Walter Montagu Gattie, in 
the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ also 
told us of a curious instance of 
the influence wielded by a title. 
The Aberdeen Library Committee, 
in a note to a report, said that 
‘a small devotional book entitled 
‘The Best Match’ was called for 
and quickly returned sixty-five 
times by readers, chiefly of the 
feminine sex;” but that “this 
was hardly to be taken as a proof 
of the popularity of that particular 
work, or of the exceptionally de- 
votional character of the library 
readers. Rather it was to be 
taken as one of the many cases 
where, the substance of the book 
not realising the hopes raised by 
the title, it is with all speed 
returned to the library.” 

Readers are more the slaves of 
the turns of phraseology with 
which books are designated than 
they are aware. I was once 
tempted by the charming and 
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poetical ‘A Maiden Fair’ to read 
that little story of the late Mr 
Charles Gibbon’s. I do not set a 
high value on my critical judg- 
ment of fiction, but I certainly 
thought its name was its best 
feature. Mr Gibbon, by the way, 
was very happy in his titles. ‘ By 
Mead and Stream,’ ‘In Pastures 
Green,’ ‘The Flower of the Forest,’ 
‘Queen of the Meadow,’ ‘The 
Braes of Yarrow,’ affect us as do 
bright water-colours of sunshine 
and open spaces. Of the same 
class are Dr Charles C. Abbot’s 
‘Upland and Meadow,’ and 
‘Wasteland Wanderings’; and 
we might add Mr Thomas Hardy’s 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree,’ 
‘The Woodlanders.’ ‘Green Pas- 
tures and Piccadilly,’ on the other 
hand, likes me not. ‘Tis like a 
picture of the ancient goat-herd 
Daphnis with a cigar in his mouth 
—the ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ of 
Longus I refer to. If so be thou 
art not read in fourth or fifth 
century Greek romancers, the 
flavour of that little conceipt will 
escape thee. Poor Daphnis was 
the most innocent, most unsophis- 
ticated country swain. La! how 
innocent he was ! 

Of the majority of modern 
writers the desideratum seems to 
be a title at once poetical and 
euphonious, and their systematic 
and laborious search for the same 
seems to have driven some few of 
them into revolt. How otherwise 
can we explain such harsh, grat- 
ing, discordant, and wholly prosaic 
affairs as ‘The Shaving of Shag- 
pat,’ ‘Jochanan Hakkadosh,’ ‘ Sib- 
randus Schafnaburgensis,’ ‘ Red 
Cotton Night-cap Country’? and 
these by two of our most esoteric 
of modern high-class writers of 
prose and poetry. Certainly Mr 
Augustine Birrell has asserted 
that Browning “alone of our poets 
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has sought to fathom in verse the 
deep mysteries of sound.” I thank 
Mr Birrell for that qualification 
‘in verse ”—the titles at all events 
may be excepted. 

It is surprising to note how 
many people, who thoughtlessly 
devour novels as_bacteriologists 
now say we as_ thoughtlessly 
devour microbes, know little or 
nothing of the sources of the titles 
of those novels. True, whence 
Miss Florence Marryat borrowed 
her ‘The Root of all Evil,’ or 
Besant and Rice their ‘ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,’ may not 
puzzle those who hear these 
phrases weekly ; but Miss Rhoda 
Broughton’s ‘Red as a Rose is 
She’ is altogether beyond them. 
Few, too, know what a famous 
mariner had to do with Jessie 
Fothergill’s ‘One of Three,’ any 
more than they know what another 
Mariner had to do with ‘The 
Fewer still know 
the line which precedes ‘ The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye’; and 
as for ‘The Duchess’s,’ ‘ Green 
Pleasure and Grey Grief,’ ’twould 
puzzle any one unread in Mr 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, just 
as it would puzzle many if one 
were to ask what F. C. Grove’s 
‘The Frosty Caucasus’ had to do 
with ‘King Richard the Second.’ 
Mrs Forrester’s ‘A Young Man’s 
Fancy’ is not such a problem; 
nor is Helen B. Mather’s ‘Comin’ 
Through the Rye’—Tennyson and 
Burns we have always with us. 
If we had Dryden with us as 
much, not so many readers would 
be ignorant of the other half of 
‘The World Well Lost’ purloined 
by Mrs E. Lynn Linton. ‘Shep- 
herds all and Maidens Fair’ will 
puzzle some; ‘The Seamy Side’ 
will puzzle more ; and few will go 
through the following list without 
mistake: ‘A Village Hampden,’ 
*« He Cometh Not,” She Said,’ ‘A 


Tonga Islands.’ 
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Dream and a Forgetting,’ ‘Just as 
I am,’ ‘ Love’s Young Dream,’ 
‘So Runs the World Away,’ ‘ Not 
Wisely but too Well,’ ‘Of Thorns, 
Grapes.’ Shakespeare has been 
father of a large progeny of titles ; 
witness—‘ The Quality of Mercy,’ 
‘This Mortal Coil,’ ‘This Picture 
and That,’ ‘The Pity of It,’ ‘ The 
Primrose Path,’ ‘A Poor Player,’ 
‘Our Pleasant Vices,’ ‘ Merely 
Players,’ ‘ Love in Idleness,’ ‘ Less 
than Kin,’ ‘The Jewel Reputa- 
tion,’ ‘It was a Lover and his 
Lass,’ ‘A Hazard of New For- 
tunes,’ ‘A Fluttered Dovecote.’ 
But Lord Tennyson, too, as is but 
natural, is also a heavy father in 
this respect, and some members of 
his family have most captivating 
cognomens ; for example—‘ A Lily 
Maid,’ ‘The New Face at the 
Door,’ ‘ A Daughter of the Gods,’ 
‘The Golden Prime,’ ‘The Heir of 
the Ages,’ ‘In Scorn of Conse- 
quence,’ ‘ Mated with a Clown,’ 
‘The Oid Order Changes,’ ‘Through 
the Goal of Ill,’ ‘ Airy, Fairy Lilian.’ 

Probably the cleverest, most re- 
nowned, most long-lived and re- 
membered of all titles are those 
which in reality are no titles, are 
fictitious titles, titles of books that 
never were writ. What inextin- 
guishable laughter is contained in 
‘Drops of Comfort from an old 
Pump, by the Dean of Bilgewater ’! 
What a breadth of allusiveness, 
what a depth of humour there is 
in Thomas Carlyle’s unwritten ‘ Ex- 
odus from Houndsditch’! What 
a length of historical perspective 
in Mr Ruskin’s “ purposed” but 
never undertaken chapters, “to 
show what kind of evidence ex- 
ists respecting the possible influ- 
ence of country life on men ;” what 
a sky of speculation in Coleridge’s 
much be-blazoned and _ be-bruited 
but never- begotten book on his 
religio-ethico-metaphysical system ! 
What a world of wit in Rabelais’s 
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array of the names of the volumes 
in the non-existent library of St 
Victor. There be titles for you, 
would make the stolidest (and not 
over-squeamish) reader shout again 
with laughter. 

Perhaps the happiest of all Eng- 
lish title-makers were the master- 
singers of Elizabethan _ times. 
What can rival Edmund Spenser’s 
‘The Tears of the Muses,’ ‘ A Past- 
orall /Mglogue, ‘The Mourning 
Muse of Thestylis,’ ‘The Dolefull 
Lay of Clorinda,’ ‘An Hymne of 
Heavenly Love,’ ‘An Hymne of 
Heavenly Beautie’? How, I know 
not, but these seem to me all to 
be full of poesie, of “dreamful 
ease,” of gentle beckonings and 
promptings to lay aside for a little 
the hurryings, the toilings, the 
strugglings of this nineteenth-cen- 
tury workaday—and night— world; 
of invitings to lay one’sself resupine 
on a grassy bank ; to forget that that 
letter to Smith is not yet written ; 
that bill of Jones’s has yet to be 
paid; those papers of Robinson’s 
to be signed ; of advisings to shut 
out for a time the including in- 
truding business life all about us. 
To forget one’s self even, and to 
think only upon heavenly love and 
heavenly beauty in such melting 
mood, “ With all that one has of 
earthly things,” in the words of 
praying Socrates, “at peace with 
those within,” forgetful of one’s 
anxieties, unmindful of too shrewd 
rivals in the race for love or gain ; 
blind even, temporarily, to the 
desirableness of love or gain,—in 
such melting mood who would 
turn for quiet or for restful peace 
to—to—‘The Roaring Girl,’ to 
‘Miss Tommy,’ or to ‘ The Beauti- 
ful Wretch’? I admit, however— 
and let this be distinctly under- 
stood—that there are other moods, 
oftenest in the ascendant possibly, 
in which these last- mentioned 
lasses would be greatly welcome ; 
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moods in which one would prefer 
one ‘Madcap Violet’ to a baker’s 
dozen of Clorindas, in which ‘The 
Farrier Lass 0’ Piping Pebworth’ 
would outshine even a ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ ; moods in which nothing 
would be pleasanter than a roister- 
ous dance with ‘ Romping Ruth of 
Jocundtown.’ 

But to return. For myself, I 
confess I like best the old, old 
title ; the more ancient the more 
do I gloat over it. The Greek 
title especially takes my fancy. 
“ The Greeks,” says the elder Pliny, 
“were wonderfully happy in their 
titles,” and I heartily agree with 
him. About ‘ Antigone,’ ‘Ion,’ ‘ The 
Iliad’ (I wonder how many imi- 
tators this has had, from ‘ The 
neid’ to ‘The Dunciad’!), there 
is a concentrated and substantial 
dignity unrivalled; about ‘ Pro- 
metheus Leuomenos,’ ‘ Iphigenia 
at Aulis, ‘The Nicomachean 
Ethics,’ ‘Oidipous Turannos,’ there 


is a bigness, a pomposity, an oro- 
rotundity, a poluphloisboioism that 


is delicious. Even over their more 
modern copies, over ‘ Polyolbion,’ 
‘ Muiopotmos,’ ‘ Epipsychidion,’ 
‘Tetrachordon,’ ‘ Histrio-mastix,’ 
‘ Iconoclastes,’ ‘ Pantochronocha- 
non,’ ‘ Ekskubalauron,’ ‘ Hypnero- 
tomachia,’ there hangs a most en- 
gaging air; they are picturesque, 
quaint, like lofty temple-ruins 
amidst lath-and-plaster villas. It 
must be granted, however, that the 
modern imitations of the Greek 
lack their prototypes’ simple dig- 
nity. There is something ap- 
proaching the affected in them, 
as in that work of Sir Thomas 
Vrchard, of Cromartie, Knight, 
entitled, ‘ Logopandecteision, or 
an Introduction to the Vniversal 
Langvage, Digested into these six 
several Books : Neandethaumata— 
Chrestasebeia — Cleronomaporia— 
Chryseomystes — Neleodicastes — 
Philoponauxesis.’ 
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But, not to go back to the mists 
of antiquity, the titles of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
have a certain sweet savour. To 
us they smack of age; they are 
strange-sounding, not of this world. 
They are natural where ours are 
prude; justly proud where ours 
are pert ; dignified where ours are 
prim. Even those tortuous, laby- 
rinthine titles of the controversial 
pamphlets of past times make most 
entertaining reading. Take the 


following, which is both intrinsi- 
cally and extrinsically interesting : 


‘A Brief Account, amongst many 
‘that might be given [How ex- 
‘quisite that is!] why those 
‘ people called Quakers cannot do 
‘ some things on the one hand, and 
‘forbear doing of some things on 
‘the other hand, for which they 
‘ have suffered, and do still suffer, 
‘ so much violence from the people, 
‘ and such sore persecution from the 
‘ teachers and magistrates of these 
‘ nations, whereby it may appear to 
‘all who are willing to take any 
‘ fair consideration of their cause, 
‘ that their sufferings are for right- 
* eousness’ sake, because of the in- 
‘tegrity of their hearts towards 
‘ God, and void of any just ground 
‘ of offence towards man.’ 


I vow that loose-jointed, peram- 
bulatory, and circumambulatory 
title would more tempt me to read 
the “brief account,” with “fair con- 
sideration,” than any pert, precise, 
and pointed epigram modern apolo- 
gist could produce. How slipshod 
is the style, and how utterly scorn- 
ful of that concinnity and terseness 
so typical of the modern polemical 
writer! Compare it, for instance, 
with “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.” Master Penington (the 
author) heads a brief account of a 
few reasons on behalf of a handful 
of Quakers with what to-day would 
make a preface and introduction 
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combined. Professor Drummond 
compresses a theory in explanation 
of the two worlds of mind and 
matter into half-a-dozen words. 
The Quaker author is weak in his 
Scriptural quotations too. This to- 
day is considered the unpardonable 
sin in a writer; nay, even if a 
writer use only second-hand author- 
ities, and do not verify his borrow- 
ings from, letus say, ‘The Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ or ‘The Lives, 
Heroic Deeds, and Sayings of Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel’ (and how 
often have these been borrowed 
from !), how hardly shall he enter 
into the kingdom of critics? Per- 
haps the curiousest part of Friend 
Isaac Penington’s ‘ Briarean Pro- 
legomenon,’ is its peroration,—a 
peroration in a title! Think of it, 
inventors of ‘She,’ ‘ Won,’ and 
‘We Two.’ The closing lines, too, 
must plead guilty to the charge of 
being ungrammatical. But this 
was a trifle two centuries ago. 
Perhaps the most famous of 
seventeenth-century controversies 
was that in which Milton threw 
the first bombshell. This was 
named ‘Of Reformation in Eng- 
land, and the Causes that hitherto 
have hindered it.’ The first shot 
on the other side—for it was 
a regular artillery battle, with big 
guns on both sides—was fired by 
Bishop Joseph Hall with his 
‘Humble Remonstrance, by a 
Dutifull Sonne of the Church.’ 
Then came a tremendous salvo 
from a whole park of artillery, in 
the shape of a reply from Messrs 
Stephen Marshall, Edmund Cala- 
my, Thomas Young, Matthew New- 
comen, and William Spurstow, 
who lumped the first two letters 
of each of their names into the fa- 
mous but cacophonous “‘ Smectym- 
nuus.” These replied with ‘An 
Answer to a Book entituled “An 
Humble Remonstrance,” in which 
theoriginall of Liturgy, Episcopacy, 
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is discussed, and Queries pro- 
pounded concerning both. The 
parity of Bishops and Presbyters 
in Scripture demonstrated; the 
occasion of their imparitie in An- 
tiquitie discovered ; the disparitie 
of the Ancient and our Moderne 
Bishops manifested. The Anti- 
quitie of Ruling Elders in the 
Church vindicated ; the Prelaticall 
Church bownded: written by 
SmectyMNuvs.’ This was followed 
by a fusilade of ‘Short Answers,’ 
‘ Confutations,’ ‘ Defences,’ ‘ Anim- 
adversions,’ ‘ Modest Confutations,’ 
‘Vindications,’ and ‘ Apologies.’ 
We may smile at all this now, but, 
indeed, we have no cause to. Re- 
ligious controversies are perennial ; 
like the poor, they are always with 
us. The echoes of the latest, that 
of Huxley versus Wace et al., have 
not yet quite died away. How 
funny it is that the most terrific 
and obstinate argumentative fights 
are always over questions the an- 
swers to which nobody knows! 
There are not many scientific con- 
troversies, still fewer mathematical 
controversies are there,—the exact 
sciences make a poor battle-field. 
True, we have had one or two not- 
able skirmishes in these regions. 
Spontaneous generation was one; 
Bathybius Haeckelii was another ; 
Sir William Dawson’s pet Hozoin 
canadense is, I believe, still in the 
balance ; geological time is a long- 
lived brain-twister ; the formation 
of coral-reefs continues to crop up; 
the bones of the Neanderthal skull 
are not yet allowed to rest in peace. 
But all these are as nothing to 
religious squabbles; or rather, 
they only become something when 
a theological ingredient is infused 
into them. The grand arena of 
intellectual combat is the theologi- 
cal arena. We do not talk about 
the blood of mathematicians or the 
blood of “ scientists ”—to utter for 
once that basest of base coinages— 
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but we do talk of the blood of 
martyrs. Professions do not per- 
secute one another; the members 
of different trades do not regard 
each other as heretics and male- 
factors. Who ever heard tell of 
an auto da fé of, say, apothecaries ? 
In mundane matters men have 
agreed to differ: not so in supra- 
mundane, The less we can know 
about a subject, the more stoutly 
do we contend for our knowledge 
of it. The most celebrated and 
“furious,” as Gibbon calls them, 
of all known “contests” in the 
history of Christendom were—upon 
what ?-—upon the relationship be- 
tween the first and second persons 
of the Trinity. However, I have 
no intention of infusing a theologi- 
cal ingredient here. 

Titles, such as those of “ Smec- 
tymnuus ” and Isaac Penington, 
junior, would, I fear, attract but a 
paucity of readers nowadays. We 
have no time in these hasting days 
for the perusal of so many words 
on a title-page. Our titles are 
such as he who runs (past shop- 
windows) may read—and buy—to 
adopt the universal misquotation 
(has any one ever seen that text of 
Habakkuk’s correctly quoted ? ). 
That book would stand but a poor 
chance of sale whose name in big 
letters could not be got into a foot- 
square placard ; and consider what 
the bill for the advertising of a 
book with a name as long as one’s 
arm would in these days amount 
to! No, we resort now to the 
short title. 

And amongst short titles we, or 
our writers of fiction, choose a con- 
densed or distilled form, about 
which there shall hang a super- 
added or allusive meaning, the 
gradual accretion of repetition and 
age: such, for example, as ‘ Look 
before you Leap,’ ‘Words for the 
Wise,’ ‘Dead Men’s Shoes,’ ‘ Sil- 
ver Linings,’ ‘Sooner or Later,’ 
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‘Second Thoughts,’ ‘ Hide and 
Seek,’ ‘Run to Earth,’ ‘A Will 
and a Way,’ ‘In Extremis,’ ‘ High- 
water Mark.’ These are all of 
the nature of the saw, the pro- 
verb, the catch-phrase — note the 
word, an it please thee. Such 
modern titles are like the modern 
“nip” or appetiser. Our seven- 
teenth-century forefathers knew 
nothing of the pre-coenal gin-fizz, 
or whisky cock-tail, or even of 
sherry -and- bitters. Their titles 
were whole long menus, setting 
forth soberly and seriously all the 
courses. 

Next to the catch-phrase comes 
the hackneyed quotation, and it is 
curious to notice how many of these 
are Scriptural. ‘An Eye for an 
Eye,’ ‘After his Kind,’ ‘ Making 
Haste to be Rich,’ ‘Kissing the 
Rod,’ ‘The Hour will Come,’ ‘ The 
Quick or the Dead?’ ‘A Thief in 
the Night,’ ‘Modern Fishers of 
Men,’ are a few out of scores. 
The quotation title is done to death 
nowadays. Any sensational novel- 
ist may, can, and does pick out some 
delicious phrase, sacred by reason 
of its antiquity or source, and pro- 
ceed to weave about it a patchwork 
in lurid colours, the horrid remem- 
brance of which haunts one for 
ever after ; it is such an easy, lazy 
way of choosing a title that it can- 
not command respect. To ‘‘ name” 
an author after these allegations 
would be interpreted in a parlia- 
mentary, not a Pickwickian sense, 
so I dare not point to instances ; 
but what would be thought of the 
originality or acumen of the writer 
who wrote whole books called 
‘Oh!’ ‘Oh Dear !’ ‘What?’ ‘What 
can the Matter be?’ ‘ Johnny,’ 
‘Johnny’s so Long,’ ‘So Long,’ 
‘ At the Fair,’ ‘The Fair?’ and yet 
this or something like this is done 
every month in the year. 

In titles of fiction one dear 
old fashion, consecrated by ancient 
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usage and high authority, is still 
retained, though the number of 
those who follow it has sadly 
waned—that, namely, of denomi- 
nating the work by the names of 
its hero and heroine. How sweet- 
flavoured are ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ ‘ Trist- 
ram and Iseult,’ ‘ Darby and Joan,’ 
‘Paul and Virginia’! Perhaps 
amongst the prettiest of such are 
those old French cantefables of the 
medieval jongleuwrs —‘ Floire et 
Blanceflore,’ ‘Aucassin et Nico- 
lette,’ ‘Hysminé et Hysminias,’ 
‘ Anthias et Arganthoné,’ ‘ Amis 
et Amiles.’ There is about all 
these what M. Bourdillon calls 
a “graceful harmoniousness of 
sound.” One can say of them 
what, changing a word, Mr Meyers 
has said of Virgil—* His [titles] 
seem to come to us on the wings of 
melodies prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world.” It is 
pleasant to think that our Laureate 
has adopted—and so successfully 
—this time-honoured title. How 
mellifluous are ‘ Enid and Geraint,’ 
‘Gareth and Lynette,’ ‘ Launcelot 
and Elaine’! Compare with these 
such kakobulic excrescences as 
‘Cut by the County,’ ‘10 x 1 =10,’ 
‘Parson O’Dumford,’ ‘Ought we 
to Visit her?’ ‘Ogeechee Cross- 
firings,’ ‘Mr Absalom Billingslea,’ 
(is this a misprint for “ Billings- 
gate” ?), ‘The Mystery of Metro- 
polisville,’ ‘Ten Boys who Lived on 
the Road from Long Ago till Now,’ 
‘Not if I Know it, ‘For Cash 
only,’ ‘ Hogan, M.P.,’ ‘ Quits,’ 
‘Heaps of Money.’ 

It is surprising to see, amongst 
the titles of fiction, how closely 
allied, how almost identical, are a 
large number—so similar, in fact, 
that they might be easily confound- 
ed. Of such are Mrs E. D. E. N. 
Southworth’s ‘The Fatal Marriage’ 
and Miss Braddon’s ‘The Fatal 
Marriage’; Mrs Gore’s ‘The Dean’s 
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Daughters’ and Miss Sophie F. F. 
Veitch’s ‘The Dean’s Daughter’ ; 
Gleig’s ‘The Subaltern ’ and Brown- 
low Fforde’s ‘The Subaltern’; Miss 
Margaret Robert’s ‘On the Edge 
of the Storm’ and “ Maxwell 
Gray’s” ‘In the Heart of the 
Storm’; “ A.L.O.E.’s” ‘ Peace and 
War’ and Tolstoi’s ‘Peace and 
War’; George Sand’s ‘Elle et Lui’ 
and Gyp’s ‘Elle et Lui’; Miss 
Braddon’s ‘The Day will come’ 
and Fraulein Wilhelmine von Hil- 
lern’s ‘The Hour will come’; and 
the thousand and one productions, 
from virelais to volumes, with the 
superscription “Sappho.” Take, 
too, Wilkie Collins’s ‘Miss or Mrs?’ 
Mrs Kennard’s ‘ Matron or Maid ?’ 
and Mrs Alexander’s ‘ Maid, Wife, 
or Widow?’ Is this last, by the 
way, to be traced to Sir John 
Swallow’s question in Dryden’s 
‘Sir Martin Marr-all’—“ But is 
your mistress widow, wife, or 
maid ?” 

On purely phonetic grounds also, 
the careless might make terrible 
mistakes over ‘ Manchester Wor- 
thies’ and ‘Manchester Witches’ ; 
and to the unthinking ‘The History 
of Philosophy’ and ‘The Philos- 
ophy of History’ must appear as 
much a piece of mere wanton verbal 
jugglery as to some no doubt do 
Browning’s ‘ Love in a Life’ and 
‘Life in a Love.’ It would be 
possible also, but it would be dan- 
gerous, to fail to contradistinguish 
properly ‘A Fallen Idol’ from ‘ The 
Reverend Idol.’ The latter, if I 
mistake not, is an overmuch re- 
vered wearer of “the cloth”; the 
former is, of course, an eikwy or 
effigies. 

It would be still more dangerous, 
perhaps, to confound Miss Maud 
Booth’s ‘ Beneath Two Flags’ with 
Ouida’s ‘Under Two Flags’; and 
the height of rashness would be 
reached in failing to discriminate 
carefully between the ‘Journal of 
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Emily Shore’ and the history of a 
personage known as Jane Shore. 
Next to “Sappho,” perhaps that 
collocation of words, ‘ Mother, 
Home, and Heaven ” has given rise 
to most titles remarkable in their 
similarity. “The Methodist Book 
Concern,” says ‘The Publishers’ 
Weekly,’ “led off in 1872 witha 
collection of poems edited by Mrs 
John P. Newman, and christened 
simply ‘Mother, Home, and Hea- 
ven.’ In 1878 another firm issued 
‘Golden Thoughts of Mother, 
Home, and Heaven.’ In 1884 still 
another put forth a ‘Treasury of 
Thoughts of Mother, Home, and 
Heaven.’ And now a fourth house, 
having bought the plates of the 
original ‘M., H., and H.,’ is bring- 
ing out a new edition, entitled ‘Gol- 
den Links in the Chain that con- 
nects Mother, Home,and Heaven.’” 

Leaving fiction, we find the most 
interesting class of titles amongst 
the tellers of tales of travel. These 
generally affect the poetic, and, 
traveller-like, not seldom mingle 
with it a spice of the mysterious. 
Thus ‘ Daylight Land,’ ‘The Great 
Lone Land,’ ‘The Land of the 
Midnight Sun,’ ‘The Land of the 
Pink Pearl,’ ‘The Roof of the 
World,’ ‘The Wild North Land,’ 
‘The Western Avernus,’ ‘The Land 
of the Lingering Snow,’ ‘ Under the 
Punkah,’ ‘The Land of the White 
Elephant,’ ‘A White Umbrella in 
Mexico,’ ‘ Far, Far West,’ ‘ Under 
the Rays of the Aurora Borealis,’ 
‘Through the Heart of Asia,’ ‘The 
Region of the Eternal Fire.’ The 
subject of this last, it may be neces- 
sary to inform the more sensitive 
and more easily shocked, has no- 
thing whatsoever in common with 
that of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ or of the 
‘Inferno,’ or, not to beat about the 
bush, of ‘Letters from Hell.’ Mr 
Charles Marvin refers to nothing 
more terrible than the petroleum 
region of the Caspian. Not a few of 
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these titles give evidence, however, 
of this sort of thing being rather 
overdone: witness—‘The Great Fur 
Land,’ ‘The Great Thirst Land,’ 
‘Glimpses of Fever-Land,’ ‘The Ex- 
piring Continent.’ Unfortunately 
for this last, the word “expiring,” 
instead of making us pathetic and 
rueful over the fate of poor Sene- 
gambia (for it is of this that Mr 
Mitchinson writes), makes us think 
of Mrs Leo Hunter and her ‘Ode 
to an Expiring Frog.’ One or two 
travellers’ titles are very taking, 
notably ‘ Tent-Life in Tiger Land.’ 
I wonder if the author of this had 
in his mind W. C. Prime’s ‘ Tent- 
Life in Holy Land.’ If so, he 
certainly improved upon it. So 
contagious is this “Land” title 
that even sedate littérateurs do not 
hesitate to make use of it. Mr 


Davenport Adams has, if I mistake 
not, recently issued a work with 
the name ‘ Bye-ways in Book-Land.’ 


Another favourite form of title, 
but limited to a small class, is 
the misleading title. Mr Andrew 
Lang is a recent sinner in this 
respect. I brought home with me 
one evening soon after its publica- 
tion his ‘ Lost Leaders,’ foolishly 
conjecturing on its contents before 
cutting the leaves. One should 
never do this with Mr Andrew 
Lang. Not even himself, probably, 
knows on what he will write next : 
it may be a ballade, or it may 
be an essay on nursery rimes; a 
translation of a Greek poet, or a 
treatise on demonology. How- 
ever, I was rash enough to con- 
jecture who the “leaders” might 
be on whom Mr Lang with his 
perennial fascination of style would 
pleasantly yet learnedly descant. 
I thought of many of those who, 
as runs the simple Greek epitaph, 
“obedient to the laws of their 
country died,”—of Leonidas, who 
sleeps beneath this epitaph; of 
Picton, head of “the fighting 
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division ”; of Gordon, “‘ somewhere 
dead far in the waste Soudan ;” 
then De Quincey’s ‘ Leaders in 
Literature’ and Browning’s ‘ The 
Lost Leader’ came to my mind, 
and I thought of Coleridge, who 
might have done so much but whose 
“soul,” in his own words, was 
“drowsed by spells”; I thought 
of Chatterton, dead by his own 
hand at eighteen; I thought of 
Keats, carried off at twenty-four ; 
of Shelley, ‘the eternal youth,” 
drowned at twenty-nine ;— what 
was my surprise may be imagined 
when I read essays on “ Shaving,” 
on “ Dining as a Fine Art,” on 
‘Street Noises,” on ‘‘ Club Bores,” 
on “ A Chinaman’s Marriage,” and 
discovered that the “ Leaders” 
were leading articles, any one of 
which I might have bought for a 
penny in the ‘ Daily News.’ They 
were one and all delicious, but 
I was a little disappointed. Mr 
Andrew Lang is the most charm- 
ing writer of pot-boilers I know 
of ; but, well—there is an odour 
of the pot in the pot-boiler, Be- 
sides, the very name “ pot-boiler” 
makes me think of the flesh- 
pots of Egypt—“ unsweet ” things, 
I should think, to use Count 
Gleichen’s word for many things 
Egyptian. 

Another misleading title there 
is, about the real meaning of which 
any but a Cornishman might very 
pardonably make a sad mistake— 
as did I; this is the Rev. A. N. 
Malan’s ‘ Lost on Brown Willy.’ 
Naturally I at first took “ Brown 
Willy” for a favourite for the 
Derby or the Oaks, and weaved 
all sorts of fancies about some hero 
or villain plunger. Neither did 
the alternative title help me: ‘or, 
The Print of the Cloven Hoof.’ 
The “ hoof” was quite appropriate, 
and I merely imagined the rever- 
end author had strong convictions 
against betting and the turf. 
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This misleading title takes on 
many shapes. The untravelled 
might easily go astray over Messrs 
Lee’s and’ Clutterbuck’s ‘B.C. 
1887’; but he who knows that in 
Transatlantic abbreviated parlance 
“Ga.” is equivalent to Georgia, 
“Mo.” to Missouri, and “ Me.” 
to Maine, will also recollect that 
“B.C.” represents British Col- 
umbia. 

One most tantalising, not to say 
irritating, species of misleading 
title is that in which, from the 
book’s name, the reader expects 
a tale of some ancient historical 
or mythological personage, and is 
treated — badly treated, often — 
to something altogether different. 
Thus, with unnumbered memories 
clustering about the name of the 
Lesbian Queen recurring to my 
mind, I take up M. Daudet’s 
‘Sapho,’ and what do I find? A 
very French story of a modern 
type of very French Bohemianism. 
This was not what I bargained for. 
Again, I did not bargain for a 
political novel when I purchased 
the Earl of Beaconsfield’s last 
venture in fiction under the name 
of the moon-kissed Latmian 
prince ; so with Messrs Phillip’s 
and Will’s ‘The Fatal Phryne’; so 
with Auerbach’s ‘Spinoza’; so to 
a large extent with Mr F. Marion 
Crawford’s ‘ Zoroaster’; and so 
especially with Mr George Mere- 
dith’s ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ 
who was a person very different 
from “that queen and huntress 
chaste and fair.” 

At the opposite extreme to the 
misleading title is the too plain, 
evident, and barefaced one. Thy 
good old simple-minded reverend 
deals largely in these. A good 
example is the Rev. J. Cumming’s 
‘Moses Right and Colenso Wrong.’ 
The unread in Biblical apologetical 
literature might have imagined the 
bishop and the lawgiver contem- 
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poraries. In the same class we 
may put Josiah Woodward’s ‘A 
Disswasive from the Sin of Drunk- 
enness.’ ‘Scotch Sermons’ is a 
third. Still another is the Rev. 
Mr Liggins’s recently published 
book. Since Canon Taylor’s ‘The 
Great Mission Failure ’— which 
owed not a little, so it was said, 
to Mr R. Bosworth Smith’s ‘ Mo- 
hammed and Mohammedanism ’— 
the world has been hotly discussing 
what many admit to be a debat- 
able subject. In the midst of it 
all, Mr Liggins quietly pens ‘The 
Great Value and Success of Foreign 
Missions,’ as if it were a brand-new 
thought. Sometimes this unsophis- 
ticated title rises to heights of 
sublime audacity by very reason 
of its unsophisticatedness. Of this 
sort is the Rev. Mr Grattan Guin- 
ness’s ‘The Divine Programme of 
the World’s History.’ Mr Guin- 
ness seems to have appointed him- 
self deputy - assistant - interpreter- 
general of all prophecy. There is 
now and again much concealed and 
very likely unintended humour in 
some divines’ titles. One trembles 
to think how the reverend narrator 
of ‘Tristram Shandy’s Birth, Life, 
and Opinions’ would have told us 
‘ How the World was Peopled ’— 
Rev. E. Fontaine’s work. Much 
also would I give to read a 
review by Professor Huxley of 
what the Rev. Dr John Harris 
termed “ A Contribution to Theo- 
logical Science ”—his ‘Man Prim- 
eval.’ Of the phrase “‘ Theological 
Science” methinks this most re- 
doubtable of nineteenth-century— 
and ‘Nineteenth Century ’— dis- 
putators would say, as Hamlet 
said of the phrase “the mobled 
queen,” that it was “good,” but 
with rather more of irony. Per- 
haps even he might style it “rich.” 

There is another and a large 
class of titles, daily becoming 
larger, to which it is difficult to 
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attach a name, but which always 
give one an impression that the 
authors were much put to it to 
invent something sufficiently vague 
and nondescript to cover the con- 
tents; such titles, I mean, as 
‘Stray Studies,’ ‘Flotsam and 
Jetsam,’ ‘ Literary Frivolities and 
Fancies,’ ‘Obiter Dicta,’ ‘Sea- 
spray and Smoke-drift,’ ‘ Impres- 
sions,’ ‘ Appreciations,’ ‘ Ignorant 
Essays,’ ‘Spin-drift and Spun- 
yarn,’ and the hundred and one 
‘Sketches,’ ‘Studies,’ ‘ Leaves,’ 
and what not. 

A book’s title—as indeed many 
of the last-quoted show—may be 
safely taken as index to an author's 
temperament and character,—often 
even to his mental and moral 
calibre. Mr Ruskin could never 
have hit upon ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
and certainly it would be difficult 
to connect the name of Carlyle 
with ‘Sesame and Lilies.’ Good 
old Richard Baxter must have 
turned in his grave when Shelley’s 
compositor was putting together 
the letters of the title ‘The Neces- 
sity of Atheism’; and the saintly 
author of ‘ Holy Living and Holy 
Dying’ must have executed still 
more energetic hypotaphial gyra- 
tions if any echoes of ‘ Laus Ven- 
eris ’ reached the ears of his sprite. 
How well does the imperiously 
confident ‘Novum Organum’ ac- 
cord with the intellectual stability 
—let us say nothing of his moral 
stability—of the man who “ took 
all knowledge to be his province”! 
We can see Cicero’s combined 
power and vanity in his ‘De Na- 
tura Deorum.’ La Place, with the 
calm consciousness of having 
evolved a theory of the universe, 
unaffectedly writes a ‘Traité de 
Mecanique Celeste.’ A Giordano 
Bruno, with enthusiastic boldness, 
composes ‘ Dell’ Infinito Universo 
e Mondi.’ St Augustine’s relig- 
ious fervour is seen in ‘ De Civi- 
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tate Dei.’ A Rochefoucauld pens 
‘ Maximes,’ a Pascal and a Joubert 
‘Pensées.’ Adam Smith’s large 
grasp of thought can generalise on 
‘The Wealth of Nations.’ Campa- 
nella’s speculations soar to a ‘ Civi- 
tas Solis,’ Sir Thomas More’s to a 
‘Utopia.’ Epicurus writes a book 
dealing with the whole of nature 
—repi dicews. Schopenhauer, with 
equal rashness, explains ‘ Die 
Welte als Wille und Idea.’ There 
is a splendid audacity about all 
these. Their lesser imitators equal 
them in audacity but not in splen- 
dour. For example, ‘ Inquire 
Within upon Everything,’ ‘ Music 
Explained to the World,’ ‘ Mon- 
archs I have Met,’ ‘ Texas the Com- 
ing Empire,’ ‘The Truth about 
Russia,’ ‘ Around the World on 
a Bicycle.’ That much misused 
“around” makes me_ shudder. 
’Tis worse than “I guess” or 
“You bet.” ‘ Around” is pure 
“ United States ”—as transatlantic 
verbal vagaries have been named. 
I cannot imagine Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold writing ‘Around the World 
after Shekels.’ 

All these are very pretentious. 
They too openly court admiration. 
They are, in that phrase of Mr 
Edgar Saltus’s which so puzzles 
the ‘Saturday Review ’—they are 
“rather fly,” they make no con- 
cealment of their flirtations, they 
somewhat too obtrusively flaunt 
their charms. 

For myself, I maintain these are 
altogether put in the shade, their 
noses are put out of joint, they are 
cut out, by the unpretentious title, 
the quiet, demure, modest, shame- 
fast, down-looking title in the tail 
of whose eye, nevertheless, lurks a 
glance of vivacity and sprightly 
jocularity ; such, for example, as 
Mr George Manville Fenn’s ‘ One 
Maid’s Mischief,’ Swift’s ‘ Tale of 
a Tub,’ De Quincey’s ‘The Mili- 
tary Nun,’ Robert Smith Surtees’s 
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‘ Plain or Ringlets,’ Maurice Thom- 
son’s ‘The Witchery of Archery’ 
—one immediately associates the 
once favourite pastime with the 
presence of bewitching archeresses 
—Cuthbert Bede’s ‘The Adven- 
tures of Mr Verdant Green,’ Cap- 
tain H. E. Colville’s ‘A Ride in 
Petticoats and Slippers,’ Annie 
Ellis’s ‘ Them Women,’ Mrs Alex- 
ander’s already - quoted ‘ Maid, 
Wife, or Widow ?’ (had Mrs Alex- 
ander been an I]linoisian, she would 
in all likelihood have lengthened 
this into ‘Maid, Wife, Widow, 
Grass-Widow, Respondent in a 
Divorce Suit, or Divorcée ?’), Mr 
James Russell Lowell’s ‘ Hearts- 
ease and Rue,’ Leslie Keith’s 


‘A Hurricane in Petticoats,’ ‘My 
Circular Notes,’ Thomas Petter- 
ton’s ‘The Amorous Widow’ (why 
should this involuntarily recall to 
mind Miss Amélie Rives’s ‘ The 
Quick or the Dead’ ?); Mrs Yor- 
rick Smythie’s ‘The Jilt,’ ‘The 


Matchmaker,’ ‘ Wooed, and Mar- 
ried, and a’ ;’ Mr Thomas Hardy’s 
‘Two on a Tower,’ ‘ Love will find 
out the Way’; Mrs Oliphant’s ‘ He 
that Will Not when He May.’ 
About such titles to me it seems 
there always clings a most seduc- 
tive air. 

For the highest and most piqu- 
ant samples of the simple, unpre- 
tentious, yet studiedly-negligently- 
attractive title, we must go to the 
French. The French excel in 
titles. Regard the following: 
‘On ne Badine pas avec |’Amour,’ 
‘ Visite de Noces,’ ‘ Modeste Mig- 
non,’ ‘L’Homme qui rit,’ ‘La Dame 
de Volupté,’ ‘Un Spectacle dans 
un Fauteuil,’ ‘La Coquette de 
Village,’ ‘Une Mission Délicate.’ 
This last has lately been “done” 
into English (the word “done” 
not only is technically correct, but 
it also brings into the mind the 
quite non-technical phrase “done 
for!”) and has been played upon 
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an English stage, and with what 
title think you? ‘Angelina!’ 
Again M. Besson’s ‘ Les Surprises 
du Divorce’ was Englished some 
time ago for the Court Theatre 
under the name ‘Mamma.’ 
Could anything better show the 
inherent difference between the 
sprightly, agile-witted Gaul, with 
his keen appreciation and relish 
for the combined pathos and hu- 
mour of anything that is délicate, 
and the straightforward, down- 
right, tactless Englishman, with his 
‘Angelina’ and his ‘Mamma’? 
But it is impossible in a paragraph 
to do justice to French titles, 
they deserve an article to them- 
selves. The whole range of 
French literature is scattered over 
with most alluring names. What, 
for example, could rival Alfred de 
Musset’s ‘Suave Comédie,’ as M. 
E. Muller calls it, ‘A Quoi Révent 
les Jeunes Filles?’? Yet from 
any prolific French, author such 
titles may be culled by the half- 
score. Here is Scribe, for ex- 
ample, with his ‘Le Baiser au 
Porteur,’ ‘Les Premiéres Amours,’ 
‘Le Lac des Fées,’ ‘Les Malheurs 
d’un Amant Heureux,’ ‘La Mait- 
resse Anonyme,’ ‘Le Medecin de 
Dames,’ ‘La Chambre 4 Coucher.’ 
And “Gyp’s” titles will at once 
be remembered by every one— 
‘Les Séducteurs,’ ‘Autour du 
Mariage,’ ‘Autour du Divorce,’ 
‘Joies Conjugales,’ ‘Pour ne pas 
létre,’ ‘Sans Voiles.’ These are 
essentially ‘“ French,” but they are 
sufficiently bruited abroad to be 
quoted here. The only rivals to 
such titles as these are to be found 
in the old English dramatists, in 
Cibber’s ‘She wou’d and she 
wou'd not,’ in Randolph’s ‘The 
Muses’ Looking-glass,’ in Rowley’s 
‘A Match at Midnight,’ in 
Wycherley’s ‘ Love in a Wood,’ 
and in some of Dekker’s that I 
must request the reader silently 
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to recall to his own memory. But 
even these in gracefulness and 
delicacy of humour yield to the 
French. Neverthless it must be 
admitted that too many French 
titles are, like Mr Gilbert’s French 
beau — ‘too French.” Witness 
Gyp’s titles just quoted ; witness 
also M. Catulle Mendi’s ‘La 
Princesse Nue.’ 

Of individual titles, unclassi- 
fiable under any system, much 
might be said. One of the most 
marvellous of modern unclassifiable 
titles is Mme. Blavatsky’s ‘Isis Un- 
veiled.’ This looks quiet and unpre- 
tentious enough, whatever it may 
mean ; but listen to the alternative 
or sub-title :—‘Isis Unveiled: A 
Master-key to the Mysteries of 
‘Ancient and Modern Science and 
Theology’! No medieval swmma 
can touch this. The motto on the 


title-page is ‘Cecy est un livre de 


bonne foy.’ Ma /fois/ one is in- 
clined to exclaim. Of the same 
audacious class are ‘New Facts 
upon all Subjects,’ James Grant’s 
‘ Mysteries of all Nations,’ Papus’s 
‘ Absolute Key to Occult Science : 
the Tarot of the Bohemians,’ and 
the Rev. Thomas Milner’s ‘The 
Gallery of Nature: a Pictorial and 
Descriptive Tour through Crea- 
tion.’ Where did Mr Baring Gould 
get his ‘The Pennycomequicks’ ? 
and Mr W. Beatty-Kingston his 
‘The Chumplebunnys’?  ‘ Foods 
for the Fat’ is as typically modern 
as it is happy. Happier still is Mr 
J.J. Thomas’s ‘ Froudacity.’ There 
is ‘point’ in this—at least it is 
pointed. Then, too, one ought not 
to omit all mention of that large 
class under which there are all 
sorts of orders, families, genera, 
species, and varieties; the class 
admirably typified by such as ‘She 
Loved Him!’ ‘Wife in Name 
only,’ ‘Love’s Conflict,’ ‘The Bridal 
Eve,’ ‘ Between Two Loves,’ ‘ Which 
Loved Him Best?’ ‘The Maiden 
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Widow,’ ‘The Wife’s Secret,’ 
‘Wedded and Parted,’ ‘ Lost for 
Love,’ ‘ Married in Secret,’ ‘The 
Missing Bride,’ ‘The Phantom 
Wedding,’ ‘Two Kisses,’-—and so 
on, and so on. 

After this array one really be- 
gins to wonder if there will not 
some day come an end to the in- 
vention of titles. John Stuart 
Mill once speculated on the ex- 
haustion inevitable at some future 
date of all the melodies possible 
with the five tones and two semi- 
tones of the present octave. The 
ordinary mind being neither musi- 
cal nor mathematical does not sym- 
pathise with Mill’s “anxiety,” and 
perhaps does not quite believe his 
prophecy that we shall some day 
run out of tunes. In fact, to most 
of us tunes seem to be innumerable, 
and so to most of us do titles of 
books. And yet, as far, at all 
events, as fiction is concerned, some 
years hence, when Scriptural quo- 
tations have all been used and 
copyrighted on both sides of the 
Atlantic, when proverbs, and say- 
ings, and phrases, and Christian 
names and surnames, and ejacula- 
tions and pronouns, have all done 
duty, what are the novel-grinders 
to fall back upon? Already it 
seems as if we were approaching 
the end. A really new title, a 
novel original title, seems to be as 
extinct as the dodo or the great 
auk. Do not such titles as ‘My 
Novel,’ ‘Stories About , *h 
Book o’ Nine Tales,’ ‘The Odd 
Number’ (thirteen of Guy de Mau- 
passant’s tales translated), ‘No 
Name Series,’ and so forth, show 
that our novelists are already get- 
ting very hard up? If some one 
would apply some sort of titular 
permutations and combinations to 
names, we might discover when, as 
language now stands, titles would 
really become exhausted. One 
consoling—or perhaps disconcert- 
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ing—thought, however, there is as 
regards both tunes and titles. Just 
as the human ear, when it becomes 
more highly developed, will be able 
to discriminate between lesser dif- 
ferences of sounds (and so to inter- 
polate demi-semi-tones and substi- 
tute a none, or a decimal, or even 
an undevigesimal, for the octave 
—a possibility which might have 
removed Mill’s anxiety had he 
thought of it), so human reason is 
discovering new things and new 
theories, and, by attaching new 
names to them, are interpolating, 
as it were, new words into the 
stave of language, which interpo- 
lated words can be utilised by 
coming novelists. For example, a 
generation ago, no one could have 
written a book called, let us 
say, ‘ Deceived ; or, The Flattering 
Chromo-litho-typo-gravure,’ or ‘ Ib- 
senism Electrocuted,’ or ‘The Hyp- 
notised Mahatma,’ or ‘ A Suicided 
Combine.’ 

But we have had quite enough 
and to spare of title. And yet 
it would be most tempting to 
make long digressions on all those 
“golden” titles — ‘The Golden 
Ass,’ ‘The Golden Dog,’ ‘The 
Golden Butterfly,’ ‘The Golden 
Pig’; on ‘My Prague Pig’ (what 
a menagerie !); on ‘Is He Popin- 
joy?’ on ‘Sic et Non’; on ‘ Read- 
ing Without Tears’; on ‘The 
Witness of the Sun’; on the 
‘Etravergants’ of Pope John 
XXII.; on the ‘Novels’ of Jus- 
tinian; on ‘Homes Without 
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Hands’; on ‘ Peep of Day.’ There 
is an unclassifiable ‘ Hot-Pot’! 
and “hot-pot” is perhaps itself 
the most unclassifiable of all un- 
classified titles. Again, I have 
not so much as mentioned a Ger- 
man title. I came across one the 
other day which terrified me out 
of all power to generalise on High 
German methods of christening 
literary progenies or prodigies. 
Then, too, surely I might, pro- 
vided the compositors had con- 
sonants enough, have amused thee 
with Welsh titles, or Gaelic titles, 
or Sanskrit titles. These last run 
Greek titles neck and neck for 
oro-rotundity. What huge mouth- 
fuls are those in the very first 
volume of Professor Max Miiller’s 
Oriental series—‘ Kaushitaki-Brd- 
mana - Upanishad, and ‘ Vdga- 
saneyt-Samhitd-Upanishad.’ Also 
upon such enigmatical and _irri- 
tating titles, titles which not only 
do not open the door of the house 


of which they are supposedly the 
portals, to give us a glimpse of 
how we are likely to be enter- 
tained within, but actually slam 
it in our faces,—upon such titles, 


I say, as ‘My Novel,’ ‘ What Will 
She Do With It?’ ‘I Say “No,”’ 
‘Stories About ?¢Pambo,’ ‘ No 
Name,’ ‘ Ricketicketack,’ ‘ A Read- 
ing of Earth,’ ‘ Flitters, Tatters, 
and the Counsellor,’—about such 
titles I might have. . 

“ Digressed,” do you exclaim ? 
Then I cease at once. 

ARNOLD HAUvLraIn. 
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Tue world is growing old, and 
there be those who would have 
us believe that with its youth 
it has lost all the graces of the 
morning, and, with the gravity of 
old age, acquired also its selfish- 
ness. Precise analogy is assumed 
to exist between man and man- 
kind, as if each generation brought 
the race nearer to decrepitude, as 
each lustrum does the individual. 
But a broader and, as we hold, a 
truer view, shows mankind as a 
whole to be as full of vigour as 
it ever was in any past age, with 
equal impulse towards and capacity 
for achievement in learning, in 
commerce, in literature and the 
arts, in philanthropy, and all other 
avenues of enterprise, and with 
opportunities vastly multiplied and 
safeguarded by the blessings of 
civilisation. 

Nor, if love of amusement may 
be considered one of the char- 
acteristics of youth, is there any 
sign of approaching senility; for 
the ingenuity in providing pas- 
times, and the ardour with which 
they are followed, have never in 
any former age been exceeded. 
Cato tried to persuade his soldiers 
in the Lybian desert that 

‘* Serpens, sitis, ardor, arene, 
Dulcia virtuti ”— 
snakes, thirst, burning heat, and 
sandy wastes are delightful to 
valour; but the true sportsman 
finds in such incidents only the 
becoming counterpoise to his en- 
joyment. 

The moralist may be concerned 
because at this particular epoch 
there is, all over the globe, a 
larger proportion of leisured folk 
—idlers, if you will—than was 
ever to be reckoned with before ; 
but the political economist sees 


nothing deplorable in this: on the 
contrary, it is the direct result of 
the wealth developed by ages of 
patient industry finding its way 
into the hands of those who, under 
less fortunate circumstances, would 
have had to earn a livelihood out of 
the wants of their fellow-creatures. 
But the moralist and economist 
alike are concerned in the means 
which people adopt to spend the 
leisure made abundant by wealth. 

We spout loftily of the dignity 
of toil, especially—perhaps exclu- 
sively—when we want to get the 
toilers on our own side; but very, 
very few of us care to under- 
take hard work—really hard, sus- 
tained work—except from neces- 
sity, either immediate and mate- 
rial, or deferred and _ spiritual. 
The fact is, labour is hateful to 
us; none of us, unless we were 
compelled, would work except by 
fits and starts, in spells of agree- 
able length, to be left off as soon 
as head or body were tired. The 
motive requisite to really hard 
sustained work, if not one of life 
and death, of the worker’s choice 
between pauperism and independ- 
ence, must at least be one between 
comfortable and needy circum- 
stances. If the ploughman could 
do without his hire, think you 
that he would harness his team, 
day after day, in all moods of 
weather, to toil “from the rising 
of the morning till the stars ap- 
pear”? We have the authority 
of one of his own craft, Robert 
Burns, for the sentiment— 
‘* Then up wi’ my ploughman lad, 

And hey my merry ploughman ! 


Of a’ the trades that I do ken, 
Commend me to the ploughman.” 


But it is certain that there are 
many bitter days in the year when 
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he would never stir from his fire- 
side unless the alternative were 
starvation. 


Certain philanthropists, it is 
true, do good and hard work with- 
out compulsion; but not many 
sustain it incessantly during six 
days in the week or three hundred 
days in the year. They can fix 
their own hour for rising, and, 
rightly enough, take relaxation at 
their own time, with comfortable 
conscience, and without apprehen- 
sion. Theirs need be no life of 
drudgery ; there is no penalty on 
intermission from their labours, 
for they are free from the strain 
of competition in the struggle for 
existence. It is humiliating, per- 


haps, but let no one doubt the 
truth of it, that all thorough work 
is done for hire. 
not in it. 

In art, for example, if a young 
man sets himself to learn painting, 


Amateurs are 


the moment he has mastered the 
intense complexity of the craft 
he ceases to be an amateur, and 
becomes an artist; but the labour 
is so great that no one has resolu- 
tion to acquire this standing unless 
he has to make a living by it. 
Facility—a turn for drawing— 
won’t do: if it is not a hindrance, 
it is a snare. 

A gracious lady filled her Lon- 
don house this year with the works 
of an accomplished amateur, now 
no more, and threw open the ex- 
hibition to the public. It was, 
perhaps, the best, both in quality 
and quantity, that has ever been 
afforded of unprofessional painting. 
The works collected were those of 
a lady who had possessed resolu- 
tion to apply her leisure hours 
regularly to one favourite occupa- 
tion—who had been gifted with 
perception of colour and instinct 
for composition in an extraordi- 
nary degree, and, in addition, had 
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a remarkable poetic insight. Some 
of the sketches—that, for instance, 
of the young King of Spain—were 
exquisite examples of pure and 
harmonious colouring ; others sug- 
gested a deep and tender vein of 
thought, like the composition in 
two panels of “Hope and Memory,” 
in which Hope is represented stand- 
ing, brush in hand, her palette set 
with brilliant colours, before an 
empty canvas on the easel, and 
Memory droops with averted head, 
gazing at the indistinct forms 
limned long ago. Another study, 
named “ Chivalry!” had been con- 
ceived in the bitter irony which 
is the motive of some of Luke 
Fildes’s compositions. A_ stal- 
wart Northumbrian foreman stands 
leaning on his staff, overlooking 
the work of a crowded group of 
girls and women, who, crouching 
in the drills, are laboriously weed- 
ing a field of turnips. But, with 
the single exception of one careful 
study of a turkey-cock, there was 
not a piece in the rooms which 
approached the degree of a pic- 
ture ; ideas, suggestion, pleasant 
colour abounded, but the technique, 
essential to completion, was want- 
ing. Visitors were indulgent in 
criticism, liberal in admiration, for 
they knew that they were viewing 
the work of an amateur; but the 
standard of judgment was, though 
unconsciously, very different from 
what would have been applied to 
the labours of a_ professional 
painter. The conclusion to which 
a thoughtful critic was irresistibly 
drawn was, that had these faculties 
been thoroughly trained, the ama- 
teur might have become an artist 
to rival the great Venetian masters. 

So hard it is for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of Art. 

Sir Francis Grant, the late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, was 
a gifted amateur till, at the age 
of thirty, having spent his patri- 
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mony, he was face to face with 
necessity. He then buckled to, 
painted for hire, and rose to the 
highest post in his profession ; but, 
as a painter, he never recovered the 
years lost to technical discipline. 
In literature, few if any remark- 
able works have been achieved un- 
less under pressure of eleemosy- 
nary circumstance, except in the 
department of science; but this 
exception is a very important one. 
Scientific treatise is not, as a rule, 
of high literary aim: that Plato, 
Aristotle, and Francis Bacon ex- 
pressed themselves in passages of 
great beauty, was owing to their 
fine faculties finding expression, 
almost accidentally, in the discus- 
sion of technical themes. Their 
object, however, was not literary, 
but scientific. But although Bacon, 
in realising his ideal of a life of 
“leisure without loitering,” was 
far from undergoing daily pro- 
longed and obligatory toil, the 
fact that his work has proved of 
permanent service to the advance- 
ment of learning must be admitted 
as evidence that, even where no 
necessity for toil exists, the desire 
of knowledge sometimes suffices as 
the motive of sustained exertion. 


Incalculably the greater number 
of those who find themselves under 
no necessity for effort to keep the 
wolf from the door, are content to 
spend their days in loitering. 


** Haud equidem invideo, miror magis ;” 


to some temperaments it seems 
the harshest destiny to lead life 
without a precisely defined object 
—without some occupation which 
makes a man impatient of lying 
abed of a morning—without some 
stimulus, hardly less potent than 
love, and infinitely more enduring. 
Howbeit, there are tens of thou- 
sands of well-to-do folk to whom, 
morally, it seems to be of as little 
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importance to themselves as it is 
to the rest of the world whether 
they ever leave their beds at all. 
Economically, of course, it would 
be a loss to the cobbiers, as persons 
interested in the consumption of 
shoe-leather, if these idlers never 
came abroad; in fact, the best 
retail customers in many trades 
consist mainly of loiterers, and 
with this consideration philoso- 
phers must console themselves for 
the lamentable prospect of a large 
class living only to live, without 
ever taking thought how to ripen, 
or ever stiffening a sinew to reap, 
the fruits of time. 

But all men feel the necessity 
of beguiling the hours; the veri- 
est sloth will soon fall out of his 
senses if he does nothing but count 
the ticks of the clock ; so man has 
invented for his solace an infinite 
variety of deliberate pastimes— 
artificial work of head or hand— 
which lull his perception of the slip- 
ping sands as effectually as produc- 
tive labour does that of the artisan. 
The energy which has been cited 
above to show that there are no 
signs of decrepitude or senility in 
the world—society—mankind as a 
mass—is nowhere more manifest 
than in the elaborate and costly 
preparations for amusement—for 
sheer pastime—which ensues as 
soon as people get respite from 
the task of bread-winning. A 
notable and somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory feature in this mimicry of 
work is that the professional is 
coming more and more to the 
front, to the discouragement of the 
amateur. To excel in billiards, in 
cricket, in golf, tennis, or any of 
the myriad games played with 
balls of various size and material, 
more time must be filched from 
serious business than can by 
any means be afforded by those 
who have to earn a living. To 
become proficient in the spot- 
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stroke postulates an apprenticeship 
at least as severe and as prolonged 
as that of any skilled handicraft ; 
and the extraordinary perfection 
attained by those classed as “ gen- 
tlemen” cricketers, as distinguished 
from “players,” implies that for 
them it is the business of life, and 
not mere relaxation. The tendency 
of all games, in this age of wealth 
and leisure, is to turn players into 
athletes, and in these, as in serious 
work, “amateur” is synonymous 
with “immature.” 

Yet games are of such excellent 
use in themselves, not only as rec- 
reation from strain but as safety- 
valves for the dangerous or mis- 
chievous forces in human nature, 
diverting the thoughts from un- 
healthy tendencies and chastening 
the frame unto symmetry and 
grace, that it were a pity if room 
were not kept for people who can 
never aspire to professional pro- 
ficiency. They are potent safe- 
guards against two of the most 
deplorable deformities to which 
human nature is liable—dulness 
in the hard-worked, and vanity in 
the idle; each of which brings 
many a man and woman into a 
tragic degree of ridicule. Some 
young people are so constituted as 
to feel no inclination to games, 
but very much the reverse ; their 
minds are of such fibre as to retain 
elasticity without having recourse 
to systematic diversion. That they 
are not characters of small capac- 
ity which exhibit this trait may be 
shown by quoting two well-known 
instances of men highly distin- 
guished in widely different careers. 
The Duke of Wellington could 
never be induced, when at school, 
to throw any spirit into the sports 
of other boys; he preferred wan- 
dering about alone to the engross- 
ing occupation of football or 
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cricket. Rousseau consumed days 
and nights of close study in an 
attempt to master the game of 
chess ; but, though he persevered in 
repeated endeavours, they all came 
to nothing, for as often as he sat 
down to a game, all that he had 
learnt went out of his head. But 
such instances are exceptional, and 
in most characters hard work, un- 
relieved by competitive games, is 
apt to produce “ grooviness,”—and 
superfluous leisure, stupidity. It 
is difficult to imagine a young 
woman fond of lawn-tennis falling 
a prey to the morbid self-conscious- 
ness which consumed the Comtesse 
de Senecterre, whom Tallemant 
des Réaux describes as a beautiful 
but very foolish woman. One of 
her fancies was to have pillows of 
every size in her bed—even for her 
thumbs—for she prided herself 
on her beautiful hands, and slept 
with them open, to keep the joints 
small.! Athletes, it is true, are 
peculiarly prone to vanity, but the 
form that vice assumes in them is 
that of the pride of life, by many 
degrees more pardonable than the 
deliberate self-love of indolence. 
The games of primitive races 
are chiefly confined to children ; 
the business of life among un- 
civilised people is so hazardous 
and difficult that they can spare 
no energy for amusement. Even 
their boys and girls, with plenty 
of time on their hands, only find 
diversion in mimicry of adult 
occupations. The men of Aus- 
tralian tribes rely upon capture 
to obtain their wives, and so the 
lads, armed with miniature boom- 
erangs and spears, play at carrying 
off the lasses. Just as there is no 
more popular toy in our nurseries 
than a box of bricks, so the Esqui- 
maux children construct little huts 
of snow — the recognised build- 





1 Les histoirettes de Tallemant des Réaux: Paris, 1834. 
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ing material in that community.! 
Often the game or toy, thus de- 
vised in imitation of the serious 
affairs of life, outlives the practice 
in which it originated. Thus bows 
and arrows continue to be favourite 
playthings, not only with children, 
but with grown persons—witness 
the archery clubs which still flour- 
ish in some parts of England. 
Jousting and tilting, though 
they survived the invention of 
artillery, seem finally to have 
passed out of vogue: the last 
attempt to revive them was the 
magnificent tournament at Eglin- 
ton Castle, more than fifty years 
ago. But the chivalrous spirit 
which inspired and regulated these 
knightly sports has not died out: 
it is of the essence of modern 
games; for nothing is held so 
despicable, or brings a man into 
such irretrievable disgrace, as 
cheating. If there were nothing 
good in games besides this honour- 
able understanding, without which 
they could not be carried on, that 
alone would earn for them the 
approval of the moral philosopher. 
The methods of politics of the 
Stock Exchange, the betting ring, 
even the ordinary transactions of 
buying and selling, of borrowing 
and lending, present queer aspects 
under the moral microscope ; men 
of honour permit themselves to do 
things of a complexion they would 
shrink from in horror at cards or 
billiards. All this is part of 
the labyrinthine ethics which so 
puzzled Alfred de Musset :— 
‘**Philosophes de nos ;jours, je vous 
arréte ici ; 
O graves demi-dieux, expliquez-moi 
cecl, 
On ne volerait pas, 4 coup sur, un 
.  obole 
A son voisin; pourtant, quand on 
peut, on lui vole 
Sa femme.” 
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Leaving this never-ending con- 
undrum to be solved by each one 
according to his conscience, it is 
satisfactory, seeing how universal 
is the devotion of civilised man to 
games, to observe that their suc- 
cess depends on the existence of a 
sensitive code of honour among the 
players, and that it has always 
been so from the earliest times, 
The sacred games of Olympia were 
instituted nearly seven centuries 
before Christ; and an oath, con- 
firmed by sacrifice, was imposed 
on the athletes before they entered 
the lists, binding them to play 
fair, and take no fraudulent ad- 
vantage over the other competi- 
tors. 

A reference to these national 
festivals of ancient Greece calls to 
mind their extraordinary duration. 
There is no modern parallel to 
them in that respect. We reckon 
our Derby, our University boat- 
race, our Eton and Harrow cricket- 
match, to be venerable institutions, 
but they are very ephemeral ob- 
servances in sooth, compared with, 
say, the Isthmian Games, which, 
founded about B.c. 560, still con- 
stituted, three centuries and a half 
later, a sufficiently important an- 
niversary for Fiamininus to select 
it as the occasion for proclaiming 
the liberty of Greece in B.c, 196, 
and, two centuries and a half 
later still, for Nero to repeat the 
proclamation in A.D. 67. Such 
permanence puts to shame the life 
of a dynasty; and there is cer- 
tainly no important event in our 
sporting world which derives its 
origin from the year 1300. 

But there is another remarkable 
feature about these gatherings— 
namely, the unchanging character 
of the performance enacted at 
them. Assuming the era of 
Homer to have been five cen- 





1 Primitive Culture, by E. B. Tylor, i. 72. 
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turies earlier than the inaugura- 
tion of the Isthmian Games, that 
is, about B.c. 1000, the sports 
which he enumerates as taking 
place at the funeral of Patroclus 
were identical, not only with those 
of the Olympian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian celebrations, but strange- 
ly similar to a programme of the 
present day. Chariot and foot 
races, boxing, wrestling, putting 
the stone, are counterparts of 
competitive exercises of the nine- 
teenth century.! 

Mr Francis Storr has traced the 
decadence of public athletic com- 
petition from the palmy days of 
Olympia and Pythia, through the 
spectacular performances in the 
Roman circus and amphitheatre, 
to its latest degradation in the 
Spanish bull-fight.2. In the popu- 


larity of the last-named amuse- 
ment, said to have been the in- 
vention of Julius Cesar, may be 
recognised the ignoble delight of 


the populace of Southern Europe 
in the shedding of blood, to which 
the Roman emperors were at so 
much pains to pander. To gratify 
this guilty lust, nine thousand 
beasts were done to death at the 
opening of the Colosseum, and ten 
thousand at the celebration of 
Trajan’s victory in Dacia. The 
steam of carnage was as essential 
to the proper enjoyment of a holi- 
day by the rulers of the world as 
it is held to be to the right en- 
thronement of a King of Dahomey ; 
and the pool of human blood across 
which that black potentate is perio- 
dically ferried does not imply more 
gigantic cruelty than what was in- 
volved in the artificial sea-fights 
prepared with elaborate cost in 
ancient Rome. In these, prisoners 
of war or criminals were marshalled 
in opposing fleets, and forced to 
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mortal combat, till one side or 
other was exterminated. Claudius 
broke the record by one such nau- 
machia on Lake Fucinus, where 
not less than 100 ships and 19,000 
combatants took part. There is 
little enough to be recorded to the 
renown of the weakling emperor 
Honorius, yet it was an edict of 
his (probably dictated by his power- 
ful Minister and father-in-law, Stil- 
icho) which finally put an end to 
these inhuman festivals. 

But all these celebrations, from 
the noble sports of Olympia down 
to the gladiatorial contests of 
Rome, partook more of the nature 
of spectacular entertainment than 
of games. They were performed, 
primarily, for the delectation of 
vast audiences, not, as football, 
cricket, and golf among ourselves, 
for the amusement of the players 
themselves. The fervid inclination 
of the British people to games of 
skill or chance has occupied the 
attention of Parliament from very 
early times. In 1477, an Act (17 
Edward IV. c. 3) made the players 
of certain games, including “ hand 
in, hand out,” which is supposed 
to have been the primitive form 
of cricket, liable to two years’ im- 
prisonment, and their implements 
to be burnt. In a preamble of 
portentous length to an Act for 
the “ maintenance of Artillary de- 
barring unlawful games” (33 
Henry VIII. c. 9), it is set forth 
that “many subtyll inventative 
and crafty persons have founde 
and dayly fynd many and sondry 
new and crafty games and plaies, as 
logating in the fieldes, slyde thrift, 
otherwise called shove grote,” &e. ; 
and that warlike exercises had 
fallen into disuse, owing to these 
allurements to idleness. “ Dyvers 
bowyers and fletchers,” runs the 





1 Tliad, xxiii. 


2 Encycl. Brit., s.v. ‘‘ Games.” 
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dolorous plaint, “gone and in- 
habyt themselves in Scotland and 
other places out of this realme, 
there workyng and teachyng their 
science to the puissance of the 
same, to the great comfort of 
estraungers and detriment of this 
realme.” Therefore it is en- 
acted “‘that no maner of artificer 
or craftesman of any handycraft 
or occupacion, husbandeman, ap- 
prentice, labourer, seruant at hus- 
bandry, journeyman or seruant of 
artificer, maryners, fyshermen, 
watermen, or any seruing man.. . 
plaie at the tables, tenys, dyce, 
cardes, boules, closhe, coytyng, 
logatyng, or any other unlawfulle 
game.” 

Here was class legislation with 
a vengeance! But the gentry also 
were put under some restraint 
in this matier of games, for it was 
further enacted that “no maner of 
person shall at any tyme plaie at 
any boule or boules in open places 
out of his gardeyn or orcharde.” 
This Act remained on our statute- 
books until 1846, when so much 
of it as applied to mere games of 
skill was repealed by 8 & 9 Vic- 
toria, c. 109. 

But if this was the policy in 
Merrie England, a comparatively 
rich and a powerful country, the 
lieges of Scotland, a poor and 
hardly beset realm, were not likely 
to fare more liberally. Accord- 
ingly, the statute-books teem with 
Acts directed against golf and 
football as ‘ vnprofitable sports for 
the common gude of the Realme.” 
Members of Parliament, called on 
to subscribe to innumerable foot- 
ball clubs in their constituencies, 
may cast wistful retrospect towards 
the policy of James I. of Scotland, 
whose Parliament passed an Act 
couched in the following terms of 
commendable brevity: “Item : it 
is statut and ordainit that na man 
play at the futball.” 
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In 1457 it was enacted “ that 
wapenschawingis be halden and 
that the fute-ball and golf be 
utterly cryit down and nocht 
usit,” because they interfered with 
warlike exercises, and it was de- 
sired that young folk should “buske 
thame to be archeres fra they be 
twelff yeares of elde.” James IV., 
however, a monarch of fervent 
piety, who died a soldier’s death 
at Flodden, was a keen golfer, as 
is shown by his Lord Treasurer's 
accounts, and this in spite of an 
Act of his own Parliament which 
ordered that “in na place of the 
realme there be usit futeball, golfe, 
or uther sik unprofitabill sportis.” 

The distinction between games 
of skill and games of chance is one 
that can hardly be rigidly drawn. 
Chess, and its inferior derivative 
draughts, are perhaps the only 
intellectual recreations in which 
accident or luck has no part. In 
the former, the sole point decided 
by chance is the right of making 
the first move in the first of a 
series of games; but even that is 
said to be of no advantage to 
either player, for it has been laid 
down by a high authority that 
every game of chess must end in 
a draw, supposing neither player 
to make a mistake. But infalli- 
bility in chess almost implies om- 
niscience, for it has been calculated 
that the first eight moves (four by 
each player) admit of 72,000 varia- 
tions. Such an appalling consider- 
ation justifies Robert Burton in 
hesitating to recommend the game 
as a remedy for melancholy :— 


“It is a game too troublesome for 
some men’s brains, too full of anxiety, 
all out as bad as study; besides, it 
is a testy cholerick game, and very 
offensive to him that loseth the mate. 
William the Conqueror, in his younger 
yeares, playing at chesse with the 
Prince of France, losing a mate, 
knocked the chesse-board about his 
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pate, which was a cause afterwards 
of much enmity between them.” 


Another awful example of the 
risks to be encountered by those 
who play chess with adversaries 
of uncertain temper is recorded in 
the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters.’ 
Two kings of Irish provinces began 
a game on the best of terms, but 
he who got the worst of it seized 
one of the rooks and flung it with 
such force at his royal opponent 
that it entered the brain and 
killed him on the spot. 

Of the high antiquity of chess 
there can be no doubt, and in a 
diplomatic correspondence which 
took place between the Roman 
Emperor Nicephorus and _ the 
celebrated Harun-al-Raschid there 
is some evidence that it was so 
universal as a pastime in the East 
as to lend its technical terms to 
ordinary illustration. The Ara- 
bian historian, Abulfeda, has pre- 
served the letters. Nicephorus re- 
minds Harun, whom he addresses 
respectfully as ‘‘ Sovereign of the 
Arabs,” that the Empress Irene is 
dead, and claims repayment of the 
tribute which Harun unjustly ex- 
acted from her. 


“She looked upon you as a rukh, 
and on herself as a mere pawn, there- 
fore she submitted to pay you a 
tribute more than the double of which 
she ought to have exacted from you. 
.. » If you hesitate, the sword shall 
settle our accounts.” 


Harun’s diplomacy was of the 
heroic kind, and he replied :— 


“Tn the name of God, the merciful 
and gracious: from Harun, Com- 
mander of the Faithful, to the Roman 
dog Nicephorus. I have read thine 
epistle, thou son of an infidel mother. 
My answer to it thou shalt see, not 
hear.” 


He followed this epistle by inva- 
sion of the Roman province, and 
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soon brought Nicephorus to adopt 
altered views on the question. 

A pretty fable exists somewhere 
illustrating the absorbing fascina- 
tion of this game. A certain 
monarch, observing that his sub- 
jects had become so addicted to 
chess that they were withdrawn 
from public and private duties, 
issued an edict prohibiting play, 
except under a scale graduated 
according to age. Children and 
youths were restricted to an hour’s 
play daily ; grown men and women 
were allowed a little longer, until 
in old age all limitation was re- 
moved. Then arose murmurs and 
lamentation throughout the land ; 
a young man sighed, not for his 
mistress, but for his next birthday, 
when he might claim an extension 
of chess-time; a maiden studied 
her mirror, not to exult in the 
bloom of her cheeks or the lustre 
of her eyes, but craving for the 
advent of the first wrinkle, the 


first grey hair, harbingers of fuller 
surrender to the ruling passion. 
The hearts of men and women 
grew lighter as their eyes became 


dim and their tresses thin. ‘ Ah, 
happy old age! beautiful decrepi- 
tude!” they prayed, “come to us 
quickly. Thou mayest be tooth- 
less, hairless, bloodless, but thou 
art the sole deliverer from the 
uneasy bondage of youth—from 
the harsh restraints that hold us 
from the only noble exercise of 
mind.” 

The perfection to which chess 
may be carried almost implies its 
imperfection as an amusement. 
Chess giants like Mr Blackburn 
and the late Herr Zukertort, act 
as warnings rather than ideals to 
ordinary people in search of amuse- 
ment. The latter gentleman once 
undertook to carry on eighteen 
games simultaneously, without 
looking at the boards. The per- 
formance did not end very satis- 
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factorily, for after more than two 
days’ play the mental acrobat sur- 
rendered the contest. But the 
fact of having carried it so far im- 
plied a bewildering feat of cere- 
bration ; for if the first four moves 
on either side, in a single game, 
admit of 72,000 variations, the 
first four in eighteen games make 
the appalling total of one million 
two hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand possible combinations. Mr 
Blackburn is unrivalled as a blind- 
fold player, and he has actually 
succeeded in winning the majority 
of twelve simultaneous games with- 
out the assistance of sight. The 
possible variations in the first four 
moves of these, number eight 
hundred and sixty-four thousand. 
Performances such as these leave 
on the mind the oppressive and 
somewhat humiliating impression 
of infinity: it is too much of a 
good thing. One can scarcely 


imagine how a brain, called on 
to steer through such vast and 
barren complexities, can have any 


faculties in reserve for useful 
ratiocination. 

In the other great intellectual 
pastime, whist, chance of course 
bears an important part, and it is 
probably to this that it owes its 
chief fascination. A confident 
player may console himself for any 
error he may have committed by 
the hope that the fall of the cards 
in subsequent deals may restore 
his advantage. On the other hand, 
to whist must be allotted a lower 
purely intellectual standing than to 
chess, because to arouse the full 
attention of the players, it seems 
necessary to play for money points ; 
whereas the votaries of chess are 
usually quite content to play for 
love. 

Howbeit, this is not a sure test 
to the intrinsic virtue of a game. 
No one will be disposed to ques- 
tion the eminence of cricket among 
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outdoor games, and stakes are al- 
most unheard of in connection 
with matches in these days. But 
formerly large sums were played 
for. One thousand guineas, it 
seems, were the ordinary stakes in 
county matches at the close of last 
century. Taking up the ‘Sporting 
Magazine’ for 1793, one may read 
how twenty-two of Middlesex win 
that sum from eleven of England 
at Lord’s on 26th August in that 
year, and in the return match on 
9th September win another cool 
thousand : and Surrey, in the same 
year, twice won a thousand guineas 
from the eleven of Hants. Surrey 
also played All England, and Essex 
played Herts, on the same terms ; 
and altogether a good deal of money 
must have changed hands between 
the wickets of Lord’s when George 
IIT. was king. 

But those were the heroic days 
of play. It was in that year 
that, as the same magazine re- 
cords, Mr Br—gh—n lost £15,000 
at billiards in a single night to 
Mr L—s—n B—ck—d; and at 
White’s Club the Prince of Wales 
lost eleven thousand guineas to a 
gentleman at the same game. It 
would be amusing to see Peall and 
Roberts set to play a match for 
the championship on one of the 
tables whereon such mighty is- 
sues were decided—tables with 
wooden beds and stuffed horsehair 
cushions. 


The prodigious passion for golf 
developed in England within the 
last few years may in part be ow- 
ing to the extent to which in that 
pastime chance tempers skill. The 
finest drive may be reft of its 
reward by a hazard; a_ rabbit- 
scrape the size of a teacup may, 
by receiving the ball of his op- 
ponent, give an inferior player 
the chance of winning the hole; 
and, to one of the multitude of 
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duffers at this royal game, the 
ecstasy of seeing his adversary 
struggling with difficulties is al- 
most as perfect as_ successfully 
negotiating them himself. There 
is no game of skill which lures the 
devotee with such delusive hopes 
as golf. You shall see one whose 
waist-belt circles the mellow growth 
of fifty years addressing himself to 
the ball with as much solicitude 
as the neophyte of twenty sum- 
mers. He is as precise in pointing 
his toes in the prescribed direction, 
in swinging slowly back, in revolv- 
ing on his proper axis, in observ- 
ing all the rest of the seventeen 
maxims with which he has been 
taught to charge his aching mem- 
ory each time he intends to strike 
the ball, as he was a quarter of a 
century ago; yet the result is not 
much more effective to-day than it 
was when he began. He is as 
prone as ever to slice, or draw, or 
heel, or horn, or force; but from 
time to time he does strike the 
ball fair, and it flies far and sure: 
the resulting sensation is so ex- 
quisite to the player that the recol- 
lection of it carries him proudly 
through all the inevitable subse- 
quent disasters of the day. Nay, 
sometimes for a whole day, or even 
for two or three days in succession, 
his coquettish mistress will be all 
sweetness; he hardly misses a 
single tee-shot, and his approaches 
come off with masterly precision. 
He smiles as he reflects on bygone 
disappointment: after all it is a 
simple matter; once acquire the 
knack of keeping your eye on the 
ball, don’t force for long drives, 
and there you are, you know. He 
whispers to himself— 


**One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


On the morrow he feels as fit as 

ever, with the same limbs and 

harmony of joints, the same keen 
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eye, his favourite clubs, even the 
identical dress he wore in his 
triumph yesterday. He steps out 
jauntily, disguising his impatience 
to begin the match, and adorned 
with the modesty that meetly veils 
just confidence. Marry! what 
mysterious influence is abroad? 
Gone is the easy poise at the tee ; 
gone, the noiseless swing and the 
indescribable elastic “rap” of a 
rightly smitten ball ; gone, the 
cunning wrist-jerk of the iron, 
wherewith to “lay it dead.” From 
some inscrutable cause everything 
is as it should not be ; do what he 
may, the muscles of his arms wii/ 
grow rigid as he raises the club to 
the swing: it makes a discordant 
swoosh through the air, like the 
rod of an unskilful salmon-fisher, 
the ball describes a complicated 
parabola to the right of the true 
direction, lands clear, but, taking 
the “side” communicated by the 
slice, bounds sharply still further 
astray, and buries itself in irre- 
mediable grief. The spell endures 
throughout the day, and in the 
level light of evening he wends 
sorrowfully home, murmuring— 


‘“‘Who then to frail mortality shall 


trust, 
But limns the water, or but writes in 
dust.” 


In an age of faith a phenomenon 
like this would have been set down 
to witchcraft; the victim would 
have been entitled to the aid of 
justice to rid him of the glamour : 
many an old woman has been 
grilled at the stake for inflicting 
sufferings not more poignant than 
those he has endured. But we 
are a coldly sceptical generation : 
scientific method, it is true, for- 
bids that any mystery should be 
finally pronounced insoluble ; but 
there are some problems which, 
it is admitted, cannot be explained 
in the present state of our know- 
25 
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ledge, and among these must be 
placed the sinister influences affect- 
ing the game of golf. 

In spite of the anguish which 
lies in wait for all but players of 
the first class, no one who has 
once fairly taken to golf has ever 
been known to give it up. The 
instinct of pursuit and the sense 
of attainment are both stimulated ; 
prowess may be so nicely adjusted 
by allowance of strokes that men 
of far different degrees of profi- 
ciency can play an exciting game 
together, and improvement in the 
art is promptly signified by an 
increase in the player’s handicap. 
It is, moreover, a game for all ages, 
in which the hale veteran of three- 
score and ten may hold his own 
with a university youth. 

But, above all, the pleasantest 
feature about it is that it is all 
innings: there are no long hours 
of leather-hunting while the enemy 
is punishing the bowling. These 
are the qualities that hold its vo- 
taries enthralled ; these the merits 
that produce such touching ex- 
amples of perseverance as that said 
to have been shown by a certain 
municipal dignitary who, emerging 
from the Maiden at Sandwich, sat 
down to eat his luncheon, having 
played “seventy-two more,” and 
resumed work with the niblick 
when he had refreshed himself. 


It is a long descent from games 
which exercise mind or body to 
those of pure chance, yet these 
have as firm a hold upon human 
inclination as if they possessed 
merit in themselves. No more 
piteous impression can be made on 
a mind capable of reflection than 
is left by a visit to the tables at 
Monte Carlo. Hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year, the 
same crowds gather round them, 
blind to the beauty of sapphire sea 
and glorious sunshine, content to 
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swelter and scramble and wrangle 
—for what? Well, they are under 
thrall of one of two motives—two 
deplorable motives ; one, the low- 
est, the other, the saddest, that can 
be conceived. For the first is 
avarice—of all lust the most ob- 
scene, of all passions the most 
disastrous. Valour, self-devotion, 
truth, humanity, may (so complex 
is human nature) coexist with 
much that is evil in a character ; 
but avarice taints the whole being: 
unlike other desires, it is never 
satisfied, it is never at rest; noth- 
ing sweet can flow from the source 
which it has polluted. Let there 
be no mistake or palliation about 
this: avarice is the primary lure 
to the Casino. Take away the gold, 
and who would be so childish as to 
play for counters or sweetmeats ? 

The other and subsidiary motive 
which collects a crowd round the 
tables is the desire of idle men to 
rid themselves of that most pre- 
cious -possession — time; which, 
once it is gone, can never be re- 
called, the loss of which is ever 
the cause of fruitless regret. 

* Knowledge comes, but wisdom 
tarries ;” but here even knowledge 
seems to be set at contempt. 
Crowds of educated people, with 
ready access to all the stores of 
knowledge laid up through the 
laborious ages for present use, 
atlirm the contemptible creed of 
luck. Never was there a god so 
false, never one before whom so 
many bowed the knee in profound 
and ignorant faith. It would be 
lost labour to combat the belief— 
almost universal and wholly in- 
eradicable among gamblers—in an 
inscrutable influence upon human 
occasion, capable of being offended 
or propitiated. It differs in no 
respect from idolatry ; for civilised, 
well-educated people behave just 
as the pagan does in regard to the 
Great Spirit, the souls of his an- 
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cestors, or the deified powers of 
Nature. It is, in fact, a kind of 
lusorial animism. ‘Don’t disap- 
point your luck!”—the gambler’s 
cardinal precept—implies the same 
dread of offending a powerful being, 
impatient of slight, as still moves 
the inhabitants of Tinnevelly, in 
Indo-China, to lay brandy and 
cheroots on the grave of a certain 
British officer whom they hated 
and feared on account of his tyran- 
nical rule over them, believing that 
his spirit can only be kept from 
mischief by being plied with the 
same little luxuries he loved when 
alive. “The Lord thy God is a 
jealous Lord” is dogma not pecu- 
liar to Jewish worship: it is the 
idea uppermost in all religion. 
Perhaps it may seem only by 
forced analogy that the gambler’s 
infatuation can be compared to 
the superstitious awe of primitive 
religion, but one needs not to go 


back a long way in our own history 
to realise that they can be traced 


to a common source. In 1619, 
Thomas Gataker, a Puritan min- 
ister, published his essay on the 
“Nature and Use of Lots,” in 
which, while arguing against it, 
he states the common belief to be 
as follows :— 


“Lots may not be used but with 
great reverence, because the disposi- 
tion of them cometh immediately from 
God. . . . The nature of a Lot, which 
is affirmed to bee a worke of God’s 
speciall and immediate providence, a 
sacred oracle, a divine judgment or 
sentence : the light use of it there- 
fore to be an abuse of God’s name: 
and so a sinne against the Third 
Commandement.”—(P. 91.) 


Jeremy Taylor, while approving 
of games of chance played without 
stakes, for pure amusement, held 
that a pecuniary motive entering 
into such pastimes was enough to 
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bring down divine, or at least 
demoniac, intervention :— 

“ T have heard from them that have 
skill of such things, there are such 
strange chances, such promoting of a 
hand by fancy and little arts of 
geomancy, such constant winning on 
one side, such unreasonable losses on 
the other, and these strange contin- 
gencies produce such horrible effects, 
that it is not improbable that God 
hath" permitted the conduct of such 
games of chance to the devil, who 
will order them so where he can do 
most mischief; but without the in- 
strumentality of money, he could do 
nothing at all.” } 


How deeply rooted in men’s minds 
the belief in divine interposition 
in such matters has been from 
early times, is shown by recourse 
having been had to lots in the 
first momentous act performed by 
the primitive Christian Church— 
namely, the election of an apostle. 
Human direction was relied on so 
far as to reduce the number of 
candidates to two, the qualifica- 
tions of whom were so evenly 
balanced that the decision between 
them was left to pure chance, to 
control which, as was believed, 
supernatural] interference might be 
looked for.” 

Even to one accustomed to bal- 
anced method of thought, there 
may be a lurking difficulty in be- 
lieving that, in tossing up a half- 
crown, the odds each separate time 
are exactly even whether it comes 
down heads or tails. Suppose 
“heads” to have turned up five 
times in succession, the chances 
remain precisely the same on its 
so turning up the sixth time, 
and are not in the least degree 
affected by the fact that the odds 
originally stood heavily against its 
turning up six times running. 
There are but two sides to half- 
a-crown, and it must be exactly 





1 Jeremy Taylor’s Works, xiv. 337. 


* Acts i. 26. 
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even betting, each time the coin is 
thrown up, which side falls upper- 
most. 

But in going through a well- 
shuffled pack of cards, the odds 
are, of course, infinitely affected 
by the fact that there are only 
fifty-two cards: if, in the first 
twenty-six, fourteen black cards 
have turned up against twelve red, 
the odds of course become slightly 
in favour of red turning up in the 
last twenty-six, but are liable at 
any moment to be reversed by a 
succession of red cards turning up, 
and so leaving a preponderance of 
black in the residuum. But such 
is the glow of success—of gratified 
greed—felt by one who, by backing 
his luck, has landed a large stake ; 
so keen is the envy felt by others 
at the success of a plucky player, 
that they attribute the result to 
a supernatural influence upon the 
laws of gravity, affecting the fall 
of the dice, or specially interfering 
with the series of cards. It is for- 
gotten that disappointment and 
ruin have overtaken thousands 
who have adopted means precisely 
similar to those of the successful 
gambler, attention is concentrated 
upon the immediate and peculiar 
instance in the chapter of acci- 
dents. To argue against the po- 
tency of luck with those who be- 
lieve in it, is as hopeless as it would 
have been to do so against the effi- 
ciency of libations poured to the 
sun by the ancient Peruvians. 
They could point to the disappear- 
ance of the liquid, a process which 
the educated man would account 
for by evaporation, but which the 
pious devotee would regard as the 
acceptance of the sacrifice. 

Admitting the object of games 
of skill and games of chance to be 
the same—the withdrawal of the 
mind either from the tedium of 
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idléness, or, by the substitution of 
minor predicaments, from the pres- 
sure or apprehension of calamity 
—it is evident that the former 
class effect that purpose by the ex- 
ercise of commendable qualities of 
mind or body, or both ; but that the 
latter do so by developing ignoble 
faculties. Good games are more 
than merely frivolous and trivial 
methods of killing time, they de- 
serve serious consideration. The 
tendency has hitherto been to let 
them become the prerogative of 
the well-to-do ; but, at a time when 
attention has been forcibly directed 
to the question of shortening the 
hours of labour, it may be of ad- 
vantage to remember that thought- 
ful men in all ages have put in a 
claim for a counterpoise to toil on 
behalf of those who live by the 
sweat of their brows. There isa 
sentence in Sir Thomas More’s 
‘ Utopia,’ which reads like a para- 
phrase of some of the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission 
on Labour, now sitting :— 


“As no man should be idle, so let 
none be compelled to work till night- 
fall like a beast of burthen ; for the 
life of our labouring folk is but bitter 
slavery.” 


On which Robert Burton passes 
the following comment :— 


“Tf one half-day in a week were 
allowed to our household servants for 
their merry meetings, by their hard 
masters, or in a year some feasts, like 
those Roman saturnals, I think they 
would labour harder all the rest of 
their time, and both parties be better 
pleased.” 

But we are a serious people— 
a fact lately emphasised by the 
London County Council in for- 
bidding the performance of dance- 
music on Sundays by the bands in 
the Parks. 

HerBert MAXWELL. 
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Holy Wazan. 


HOLY WAZAN. 


Away in the mountains of Mor- 
rocco, about a hundred miles from 
Tangier, on the steep northern 
slopes of the double-peaked Bu- 
hallel, lies Wazan. As one ap- 
proaches the town from the Tan- 
gier road one comes quite suddenly 
upon it; for although, almost as 
soon as one issues from the nar- 
row gorge of M’smoda and pro- 
ceeds over the long plain that 
divides the two ranges of hills, 
the mountain of Wazan is in 
sight, yet the town lying on the 
further side of a projecting spur is 
entirely hidden, the large village 
of Karsharien alone being visible. 

An hour or two over the plains, 
and the road begins to ascend, 
winding between high hedges of 
prickly - pears, aloes, and canes, 
amongst rich olive and orange 
groves, until it reaches its sum- 
mit at the half-ruined village 
mentioned above, a scattering of 
thatched houses, monotonous in 
form and tone, and with little to 
relieve the colouring or form be- 
yond the whitewashed mosque and 
a domed saint’s tomb. Yet Kar- 
sharien is far from being an unat- 
tractive village: the very ruins 
which lie scattered about amongst 
the more habitable houses give the 
place a thoroughly oriental look ; 
while gardens of oranges and 
olives, and a background of steep 
mountain, help not a little to add 
to its picturesqueness. 

Passing through the outskirts of 
the village the road leads one along 
wooded slopes, through the thickly 
planted olive-trees of which can be 
seen peeping here and there the 
ruined tomb of some long-forgotten 
saint. 

The ridge is crossed, and a flat 
level space lies before one. The 


rocky narrow path widens out 
into an open sandy road, and one 
is in Remel, one of the outskirts 
of Wazan. A few rather hand- 
some houses indicate that a shereef 
or two have taken up their resi- 
dence at this spot ; while on the 
very peak of a hill to the left 
glitters the white-domed tomb of 
Sidi Tami Ben Mahammed, who 
in his time played no unimport- 
ant part in the history of Wazan. 
Here the road narrows again for 
a few hundred yards, proceeding 
at first between high hedges and 
then through a small suburb of 
grey-tiled houses, until one finds 
one’s self suddenly in the open soko 
or market-place of Wazan, with 
the city stretched out before one. 

This first view of the place can- 
not be anything but a pleasing 
one. The very situation of the 
town on the steep wooded moun- 
tain-side, the grey-tiled roofs and 
whitewashed houses, the valley 
and gardens below, the high 
mountain above, the more deco- 
rated and pretentious dwellings of 
the shereefs, and the background 
of dull olive-trees, in themselves 
form a picture which one will 
with difficulty forget; and it is 
only the most prosaic of mankind 
who will ignore the picturesque- 
ness to note the ruinous state of 
many of the buildings, and the 
fact that mud and dirt are as 
common objects in the holy city 
of Wazan as in any other Moorish 
town. And even should the town 
fail to please him, he has only to 
turn his eyes away to the north to 
gaze over range beyond range of 
mountain-peaks to where in the 
far away the great mountain of 
Sheshouan, capped with snow for 
the greater part of the year, rears 
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its barren head; for Nature has 
certainly not been neglectful of 
her handiwork in the surroundings 
of Wazan, and man has added in 
no little degree to what Nature 
has already done, for from almost 
every grove of trees peeps the 
tomb of some dead shereef. Here 
it is a whitewashed dome, here a 
gorgeous green-tiled cupola, there 
a dull grey thatch. 

At the further end of the soko 
one enters the town by an arched 
gateway, from which a steep wind- 
ing ascent leads one to the zaouia 
or holy precincts of the shereefian 
family. 

It is this shereefian family who 
have made Wazan what it is, a 
city of no little importance, con- 
siderably larger than Tangier in 
size, and a place of pilgrimage. 

When Muley Idrees, descendant 
of the prophet Mahammed, founded 
Fez, he formed what were, and still 
are, called zaowias in many dis- 
tricts of Morocco. These zaouwias 
served the double purpose of 
places for collecting moneys and 
as a means of furthering the in- 
terests of his family, by planting 
a relation in various parts of the 
country. Amongst the places 
where the great saint formed a 
zaouia was the site upon which 
Wazan now stands, and here he 
sent as his representative one of 
his sons, the founder of the great 
shereefian family. 

To follow the history of this 
family through its many genera- 
tions would be a tedious and un- 
profitable task, though manu- 
scripts, not only concerning them 
and their times, but in many cases 
even in their own handwritings, 
are still in the possession of the 
shereef. 

It was not however, until early 
in the seventeenth century that 
Wazan became famous. Hitherto 
the shorfa, or shereefs, had been 
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content to live a pastoral life 
amongst their flocks and herds, 
and though reverenced on account 
of their holy descent from the 
Prophet and from Muley Idrees, 
they had not, so far, risen to any 
great renown. Probably sim- 
plicity was the principal feature 
of the early Shorfa of Wazan— 
simplicity combined with a certain 
amount of sanctity and knowledge, 
such as book-reading and writing. 
But in the early part of the 
seventeenth century there sprang 
of the Wazan family a remarkable 
man, known throughout Morocco, 
and even in many Mahammedan 
lands far beyond Morocco, as 
Muley Abdullah Shereef. Of what 
he was like in appearance no 
record remains, but probably he 
was an exceedingly ordinary-look- 
ing personage, for according to all 
accounts he was continually as- 
suming the disguise of poor men ; 
and the very fact that this dis- 
guise was never discovered until 
he himself made it apparent by 
some marvellous speech, or even 
a miracle, tends to further this 
theory. 

Needless to say that in the 
many years that have elapsed 
since the time of Muley Abdullah 
Shereef, the brain of man, always 
ready amongst the Arabs to re- 
ceive the marvellous, and to pass it 
on with a few additions, has added 
to, or invented, many a tale, so 
that it renders it difficult for one 
to judge as to what may be 
accepted as truth and what may 
not. However, some so grossly 
overstep the borders of possibility 
that they can at once be detected 
as fabrications ; while others, deal- 
ing not so much with the marvel- 
lous and miraculous as with smart 
sayings and wit, may possibly, if 
not in themselves word for word 
genuine, be founded more or less 
upon fact. 
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As an example of the former, 
and as explaining to some extent 
the reverence paid to the Wazan 
family. I quote one tale. 

The first Sultan of the Fileli! 
(or present) dynasty, as yet only 
aspiring to the throne, happened to 
be in Sherarda, one of the prov- 
inces of Morocco, and there asked 
the advice of a learned-man as to 
what course he ought to pursue 
to further his ends and become 
Sultan. ‘ Go,” replied the man, 
“to Wazan, to Muley Abdullah 
Shereef, and ask his advice.” 

With a handful of followers, the 
would-be Sultan set out for Wazan, 
and, nearing the place, chanced 
upon an aged and decrepit man 
cutting wood by the roadside. 
“Tell me,” asked the Fileli, “where 
I shall find Muley Abdullah 
Shereef?” ‘What do you want 
with him?” replied the old man ; 
“he is only an aged crazy fool. 
You have your horse and fol- 
lowers; go on your way and 
leave the poverty-stricken old 
humbug of a shereef to himself!” 
“T do not care what he is,” an- 
swered the prince; “ whether he 
be poor or not is not my busi- 
ness. It is his advice I wish— 
than which there is no better in 
all Morocco.” The old man, who, 
of course, was Muley Abdullah in 
disguise, hereupon seized him by 
the hand; and thrice the moun- 
tain of Buhallel rose into the 
heavens, and thrice returned to 
its place on earth. So did the 
shereef make himself known. 

It is needless to continue the 
story, and tell how the young 
aspirant with some five-and-twenty 
followers attacked and routed the 
reigning sovereign at Al Kasr 
(Alcazar) ; or how the enemy saw 
a host of men in armour when, 
in reality, there were under thirty ; 
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or how Muley Abdullah Shereef, 
flying in the heavens, helped the 
Fileli to gain the day ; or how he 
became Sultan—the first of the 
now reigning dynasty. 

The fact that this tale, amongst 
a hundred others, is accepted as 
truth, explains partially why so 
great a reverence is paid to the 
present representatives of his 
family, and why his own name is 
so renowned throughout Morocco. 

Following Muley Abdullah 
Shereef—but not immediately— 
come two others, whose tombs are 
held in great veneration by the 
Moors—namely, Muley Tayib and 
Muley Tami; and with the ex- 
ception of these two, until com- 
paratively recent times, there have 
been none who rose above the 
ordinary run of shereefs, either by 
reason of miraculous power or 
any other shereefian attainment. 
But from the day of the death of 
Muley Abdullah Shereef, the name 
of Wazan has been a pass-word. 
It was he who raised a town where 
formerly little more than a village 
had stood ; who built the mosque 
with its adjacent precincts for the 
tolba, or scholars; who brought 
water from Buhallel by aqueducts 
to the town below. In fact, Muley 
Abdullah Shereef has left behind 
him not only a collection of tales, 
such as I have quoted above, but 
firmer and more apparent proofs of 
his superior intellect and abilities. 
Almost equal to him in renown 
for sanctity is Sid el Hadj El 
Arbi, the father of Sid el Hadj 
Abdesalam, the present mul’ 
sheikh,” or head of the family. Sid 
el Hadj El Arbi was born toward 
the close of the last century, and 
died some forty yearsago. Though 
so short a period has passed since 
his decease, he has been invested 
with as many miraculous acts and 
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powers as his ancestors, amongst 
which the following will be suf- 
ficient to show the capability of 
the Moorish mind to swallow and 
believe. It is still averred, and 
not only by ignorant classes, but 
amongst people who are able to 
read and write, that whatever Sid 
el Hadj El Arbi asked for would 
immediately fall from heaven. But 
he is dead; and alas! this power 
has departed with him ; for a per- 
sonal acquaintance with his son 
renders me able to affirm that, 
however much he may wish for 
bank-notes, gold, railway shares, 
&e., they do not arrive in like 
manner, though it would be a very 
interesting experience to see what 
position the directors of a large 
company would take up on the 
presentation or sale of a quantity 
of heaven-sent shares. 

Almost every one acquainted 
with Tangier will have heard of, 
or probably seen, Sid el Hadj 
Abdesalam, the Great Shereef of 
Wazan. His love for the sea, to- 
gether with the fact that he is not 
altogether averse to some of our 
European comforts and luxuries, 
led him to buy a house in Tangier, 
and a country-place a few miles 
outside, and there to settle. He 
is now a man of over sixty years 
in age, almost a negro in colour 
—his mother was a black woman 
—but with pronounced Arab fea- 
tures, courteous and hospitable, 
always ready to listen to the com- 
plaints and hear the wrongs of 
poor people, and often able to re- 
dress them. Amongst Europeans 
he is of little account. Prejudice 
as to his being a native and a very 
natural repugnance to some of the 
traits of his character have pre- 
vented any great amount of inter- 
course between the Europeans and 
the shereef, and in spite of the 
fact that he married an English 
wife he has never been a success ; 
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and it is only in a semi-official 
character — and even then ex- 
tremely rarely —that he is ever 
seen in society. To those who 
know him he is always kind, and 
though one cannot admire his 
character, one cannot help being 
struck by his courteous and kindly 
demeanour. For the last few 
years he -has suffered from ill- 
health, and seldom leaves his 
house, except now and again to 
take an early morning ride, sur- 
rounded by his slaves and attend- 
ants, or to drive in his carriage— 
the only one in Tangier—on the 
sands. Every year or two he 
visits Algeria, where he owns 
property, and where he usually 
takes a course of baths at one or 
other of the many hot springs of 
that country. 

Sid el Hadj Abdesalam has two 
sons living at Wazan, and as their 
father only visits that place for a 
couple of months each year, they 
act as his deputies. They are 
respectively, Muley El Arbi and 
Muley Mahammed. The elder, 
Muley El Arbi, is a man of some 
forty years of age,—gentle, refined, 
rather shy, and extremely kind ; 
the second, Muley Mahammed, is 
stern, and better able than his 
brother to keep order amongst the 
turbulent people with whom they 
are surrounded. Like his brother, 
he is most kind and hospitable. 
A third son, Muley Tami, served 
for a time in the French army in 
Algeria, and although only a little 
over twenty years of age, has ac- 
quired all the vices to he picked 
up from the dregs of civilisation 
added to those already engrafted 
in a low oriental mind. No one 
who is acquainted with the sher- 
eefian family could believe Muley 
Tami to be the brother of Muleys 
El Arbi and Mahammed, so totally 
different is he from them in char- 
acter. Sid el Hadj Abdesalam 
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has yet two other sons, borne to 
him by his English wife,—bright, 
clever boys, good riders and keen 
sportsmen, speaking three or four 
languages fluently, and full of 
promise for the future. They live 
with their mother at Tangier, but 
have been educated at the Lycée 
at Algiers. Besides the family of 
Sid el Hadj Abdesalam, mentioned 
above, Wazan swarms with sher- 
eefs, cousins and connections of 
the main branch, but of no ac- 
count, and paying the most dutiful 
allegiance to the head of the 
family, on whose sufferance they 
almost exist. 

Those who would expect to find 
at Wazan the luxury of, say, the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ would be very 
much disappointed, for there, as 
elsewhere in Morocco, everything 
is very simple. Conservative to 
a degree, life has never been suf- 
fered to undergo a change; and 
the time is passed now as it has 
probably been passed for gener- 
ations, 

Architecturally, with the excep- 
tion of one or two handsome 
“bits,” notably the huge mosque 
and tombs of the shereefs—which 
no Christian is permitted to visit 
—the green-tiled minaret of the 
mosque of Sid el Hadj El Arbi, 
and the garden and koubbah, or 
summer-house, of Muley Maham- 
med, there is very little that rises 
above the ordinary standard of a 
Moorish town. Yet in the zaouia 
of the shereefs there are a few old 
doorways and a window or two 
which are by no means to be 
despised, and in which an artist 
would find much that is attractive, 
if not really beautiful. 

Like all Moors, the shereefs 
have allowed much to fall to wreck 
and ruin. One builds himself a 
summer-house, bringing workmen 
from Fez to paint the roofs and 
doors, decorates the arcade with 
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fine tile-work, and the garden with 
fountains. In time he dies, and 
his descendants build for them- 
selves according to their own 
tastes, leaving what is already 
standing to fall, or using the fa- 
vourite resorts of their ancestors 
as a place in which to house the 
many pilgrims who flock to Wazan 
in summer and autumn. 

Certainly the prettiest spot in 
Wazan is the koubbah and garden 
of Muley Mahammed. The gar- 
dens, for there are two, one be- 
yond the other, are small, and 
surrounded by high white walls, 
over which trail creepers in almost 
tropical luxuriance. At the end 
of the first garden stands the 
koubbah, a series of several rooms 
divided by archways, and faced 
with a handsome facade of Moor- 
ish horse-shoe arches. In these 
koubbahs or summer - houses the 
shereefs spend the day drinking 
tea and coffee incessantly, manag- 
ing the affairs of Wazan, trying 
cases, and discussing literary mat- 
ters with the tolba or scholars, and 
utterly oblivious of what is going 
on in Europe, comparatively so 
near, never having heard the name 
of Bismarck or Gladstone, and 
paying less attention to some huge 
European war than they would to 
a skirmish between a couple of 
tribes in the vicinity of Wazan. 

At one end of the garden is a 
tank of water into which a stream 
is constantly tumbling—a tank full 
of goldfish—-which adds a charm by 
its music to the garden, a blaze of 
flowers. The koubbah itself is by 
no means unattractive ; from the 
windows at the back, which open 
down to the ground, one gazes far 
over the valleys and mountains to 
the rocky peaks of Sheshouan and 
Ghamara. 

The second garden belongs to 
the house, and the privacy with 
which the women are kept renders 
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it very seldom that it is shown to 
visitors. Like the former, it is in 
spring and summer a blaze of 
flowers, amongst which flourish 
standard roses and Neapolitan 
violets in greatabundance. Several 
gaudy trellis-work summer-houses 
and a fountain or two give the 
place a more oriental look than 
the other. The very gaudiness 
would be almost an eyesore in 
England ; but here away in Mo- 
rocco one sees only the brilliancy 
of the colouring, typically Moorish. 

In the house of Muley Maham- 
med is one court that is really 
charming. It contains a° large 
tank, some forty feet in length by 
twenty in breadth, in which float 
shoals of goldfish. In the centre 
plays a fountain, and all round is 
a covered arcade, where often the 
writer has sat on Persian rugs and 
sipped coffee to the sound of the 
musicians, who with guitar and 
singing pass away the time. In- 
cense burns in a chased bow! of 
brass and copper, and the long- 
necked silver bottles are sprinklers 
full of orange and rose water. 
Such is life at Wazan. 

But the shereefs play a more 
important rd/e in Moorish life than 
that I have described above. All 
through Morocco, almost all 
through North Africa, are the 
Shorfa of Wazan known, and from 
the most distant oases of the Sa- 
hara come the pilgrims. The few 
—the very few—Europeans who 
visit Wazan do so in winter, and 
are not impressed by the place as 
they would be if they came in 
spring or summer, when the gar- 
dens are golden and white with the 
fruit and flower of the orange- 
trees, and the tall green bamboos 
lancelike rear their heads above 
the thick hedges of aloes and 
prickly pears, when for miles the 
country is brilliant with narcissus 
and iris. In autumn, too, Wazan 
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is charming. In truth, the sur- 
rounding country looks bare and 
dried up ; but in and near the town 
water is always flowing, and every- 
thing retains its greenness. When 
the plains of the Gharb district, 
only a few miles away, but out of 
sight of Wazan, are sweltering un- 
der the au‘umn sun, the cool east 
breeze is plowing over the moun- 
tain-tops to refresh the town and 
its inhabitants. Then, too, come 
the pilgrims. Every day they 
stream into Wazan, sometimes 
singly, often more than a hundred 
together with banners and music 
and bearing offerings. Strange fig- 
ures can be seen in Wazan then. 
One day the town is full of Riaffa, 
from the Riff, with their gitayas, 
or long locks of hair on the back 
of their shaved heads. They bring 
walnuts and almonds and honey to 
the shereef, for their country is a 
poor one and mountainous. The 
next day, perhaps, arrive the devo- 
tees of some tribe from the Sahara. 
They have been a month perchance 
on the road, and arrive weary and 
footsore. Some few are mounted 
on mares, the most part on foot. 
Their women and children come 
with them. In long line they 
troop through the town until they 
reach the zaouia of the shereefs, 
and there form into a mass, and 
with banners waving and singing 
some wild hymn, they slowly pro- 
ceed to the presence of him they 
have come so far to see. 

The shereef sits in his kowbbah 
at a window opening nearly to the 
ground. With him are some of 
his relations and friends. Slowly 
the pilgrims approach, and, one by 
one leaning through the window, 
kiss the hem of his jelab,; then 
form into a semicircle on the ter- 
race before him. ‘The _ shereef 
speaks to them, and _ breathless 
they listen to his words, as if some 
great oracle were holding forth. 
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Their spokesman is an old man, 
chosen by general assent, and he 
in return pays the compliments on 
behalf of his tribe. Then they 
bring their offerings—money in 
large quantities, bags of silver 
dollars, a few carpets and rugs, 
perhaps a horse or a mare, and a 
couple of young gazelle for the 
children. 

The next day others arrive and 
are received, and bring their pres- 
ents in like manner. These pil- 
grims usually remain some three or 
four days in Wazan, during which 
time they are fed and housed by 
the shereefs. On the eve of their 
departure they again troop in be- 
fore him, and kissing him as before, 
form a semicircle round his win- 
dow. Every one’s hands are held 
open before him, and with a wonder- 
ful quiet dignity the shereef be- 
stows his blessing on them and on 
their tribe. Before daylight the 
next morning they are gone, to 


plod their weary way back to their 
own country. 
Again arrive the long-cloaked 


Berbers who inhabited Morocco 
long before the Arab invasion, 
speaking the strange Shleh tongue. 
Tall wiry men, with high cheek- 
bones and small eyes, they re- 
semble far more a Tartar people 
than the Semitic Arab race. Even 
they are divided up into respective 
tribes, and each kabyla has its dis- 
tinctive type. Some are fair, some 
olive-coloured, some tall, some al- 
most abnormally short. Acknow- 
ledging no sultan and no govern- 
ment, Mahammedans in little more 
than name, constantly at war with 
the Moorish authorities and with 
each other, a strange wild people 
inhabiting the unexplored moun- 
tains of eastern Morocco, they yet 
pay a reverence almost fanatical 
to Wazan and its family. 

The writer spent the summer 
and autumn of 1890 at Wazan, 
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and during his stay there passed 
not a single day that was not of 
interest. A constant and ever- 
changing panorama of strange 
people and strange dresses — 
negroes from Tuats, an oasis far 
away in the Sahara, a month’s 


journey or more distant ; the fair 


hillsmen of the mountains of 
north-west Morocco; the coarse- 
featured Arabs of the plains; the 
richly dressed merchants of Fez, 
bringing cloth and silks and 
dresses; the high cheek-boned 
Berbers —every day a change. 
Besides the feeding and housing 
of the pilgrims who flock to Wazan, 
the shereefs maintain enormous 
households. Not only have the 
wives and women in the houses 
their own slaves, but there are 
numbers of others who belong 
apparently to no one, do no work 
or very little, but whose meals 
regularly arrive from the residence 
of the shereefs. The number 
of cooked dishes of meat and 
kooskoosoo that issue daily from 
the shereefian kitchens for the 
household and retainers alone is 
astonishing. The writer has at- 
tempted once or twice to obtain 
an accurate number of the slaves 
at Wazan, but without success. 
Even the shereefs themselves are 
not aware as to how many they 
possess, for a great number, in 
reality and by law slaves, have 
been started in business by the 
shereefs, ‘and now own shops in 
the town or work as builders or 
ironsmiths. . These men are all 
liable to be called out in case of 
emergency, as are also a great 
number of the townspeople, whom 
the shereefs have supplied with 
rifles and ammunition on the 
understanding that in cases of 
necessity they are to be at their 
service. This principle, it will be 
noted, closely resembles our ancient 
feudal system. 
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It would do those good who 
write passionate articles on 
Moorish slavery to see the well- 
fed, lazy slave of Wazan lounging 
in the sun, /if/-pipe in mouth, and 
scarcely doing a stroke of work 
from week’s end to week’s end. 
The most ordinary English 
kitchenmaid would accomplish in 
a couple of hours what a Wazan 
slave does in a week. All are free 
to come and go as they please, but 
none avail themselves of this 
freedom. The reason is not far to 
seek. In Wazan they are fed and 
clothed by the shereefs, and on 
holidays and feast-days receive 
presents of money. Thus all the 
necessities of life are found them 
without their having to work for 
them, which otherwise they would 
be obliged to do. Nor is it only 


the necessities of life that are thus 
supplied to them free, but they are 
given each his room to live in, and 


married at the expense of the 
shereefs to slave-women. Their 
children, by law slaves, are not 
necessarily so, and are often 
apprenticed to workmen to learn 
some trade, or, if they wish, are 
free to seek their fortune in other 
lands. 

The gates of the zaouia are 
always open, and any one who 
wishes can gain an audience of the 
shereef, yet the slaves sitting at 
the doors often make use of their 
position to enforce small taxes 
from the people who enter, always 
done good-humouredly, and seldom 
meeting with a refusal. It is 
amusing to see, too, with what a 
high hand the lesser shereefs and 
courtiers are treated by the slaves, 
who often abuse them before their 
faces if they offend them, and in 
return can at times do them a 
good service as_ intermediaries 
between them and the outside 
world. 

These lesser shereefs and court- 
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iers form the disagreeable class 
at Wazan. They are the typical 
oriental sycophants, who stick like 
leeches to their superiors, echoing 
their every word and _ thought, 
and kissing their garments in 
abject submission, and, should any- 
thing happen to render their mas- 
ters in disgrace, the first to turn 
against them. Not all, happily, 
who collect in the koubbahs of 
Muley El Arbi and Muley Ma- 
hammed are of this class; and 
amongst them are some few who 
are really sincere and kind, but 
who are obliged by etiquette to 
follow on certain lines which to 
us would seem servile and menial. 

Yet, in spite of the great author- 
ity and personality of the shereefs, 
there is scarcely a town seemingly 
more radical than Wazan. In a 
way, it almost touches the ideal of 
poets and enthusiasts. Amongst 
those who sit day by day in the 
presence of the great descendants 
of the Prophet are the skilled 
workmen of the town. Here in 
long haik is the mallem 
(maitre) El Arbi, the Fezzi, whose 
bronze and brass work is renowned 
throughout Morocco ; whose coffee- 
pots, with graceful spouts and long 
handles, are of their kind perfect ; 
whose kettles and tripod brasiers 
are masterpieces of coloured metal- 
work. Here, too, is the master 
mason and carpenter, who, almost 
without measures and instruments, 
will raise up perfect horse-shoe 
arches, and design a Moorish court- 
yard of symmetry with which no 
fault can be found. Here, also, 
are the ¢olba, or scholars, brimming 
over with quotations from the 
Koran, and with stomachs that 
never seem filled. Here, too, is 
the blind mueddin, who, though 
guided only by sense, is never a 
minute too soon or a minute too 
late in calling the hour of prayer 
from the minaret of the Mosque of 
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Sid el Hadj El Arbi, the minaret 
of gorgeous green tiles. Yet, in 
spite of this, the illusion of social 
equality, based on a foundation of 
an appreciation of art, is very 
transitory, and soon vanishes. 
They crowd to the shereef be- 
cause he is their leader, their 
employer. They bow before him, 
not only on account of his 
sanctity, but also to pick up the 
crumbs that fall from his table— 
and crumbs by no means to be 
despised. Like vultures over the 
carcass of a dead camel, they fight 
and struggle amongst each other. 
Every one for himself, and his 
neighbour for the dogs. From a 
surrounding of these courtiers the 
character of the greater shereefs 
stands out superlatively finer. 


Subject to adoration from their 
earliest days, obeyed to the letter 
by thousands of people, possessing 
power which no sultan possesses 
—a power of inherited sanctity of 


religious pre-eminence ; governing 
without a government; quelling 
disturbances and warfare without 
a soldier,—it cannot be wondered 
that a certain amount of self- 
confidence and pride is innate in 
them; yet they are kind to the 
heart without being condescend- 
ingly so; and the writer, who has 
spent months with them, living in 
their houses, spending day after 
day in their company, treated by 
them on terms with which no 
native is ever treated, accompany- 
ing them at times on their travels, 
and with them visiting places 
which otherwise it would be im- 
possible for him to visit, can 
scarcely find words to express his 
thanks. Besides their hospitality, 
he has received many kindnesses 
from them—favours in themselves 
perhaps unimportant, yet suflicing 
to show that under the calm 
oriental reserve there is a kindly 
and unselfish nature. 
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Wazan has little of interest be- 
yond its shereefian family and its 
surroundings. The town itself, 
though large, is poor. The long 
street with shops on either side 
shows no signs of wealth or 
beauty, yet for the artist it has 
its picturesqueness. At the end 
of this street is an archway lead- 
ing to the bazaar, a series of little 
streets covered from the sun by 
trellis- work and light thatch, 
through which the sunbeams 
dance in fitful rays in summer, 
streaks of light in the deep gloom, 
and through which in winter the 
rain trickles in dismal cold drops, 
forming great puddles in the 
roughly paved streets. The shops 
present but little of interest, for 
they are filled almost entirely with 
European cottons and goods, and 
but few native manufactures or 
wares are to be found beyond 
scarlet cloth gun-cases, rough 
leather-work such as bags, and 
yellow and red shoes. 

As in all towns, the greater part 
of the trade is in the hands of the 
Jews, who are the “ middlemen” 
for everything. Despicable as 
they are all over Morocco, in 
Wazan they show to better ad- 
vantage than elsewhere, and no- 
where in the country has the 
writer met with a superior class 
of Jews. The shereefs have for- 
bidden any such persecution as 
exists in other towns, and they 
are allowed to live in any part of 
the town without being confined 
to a mellah or Ghetto; while the 
shereef has also abolished the law, 
extant nearly all over Morocco, 
and allows the Jews to wear the 
shoes in all parts of the town. 
The fact that Wazan does not 
owe allegiance to the Sultan has 
put them entirely into the hands 
of the shereefs, and one and all 
are enthusiastic about their kind- 
ness to them and the fairness with 
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which they try cases in dispute 
between them and Moslems. 

Beyond the bazaar, and reached 
by a narrow street of shops, in 
which sit men sewing jelabs, is a 
courtyard, on to which opens one 
of the gates of the Mosque of 
Muley Abdullah Shereef. An 
arcade surrounds this open court, 
under which in tiny rooms sit the 
adoul or lawyers, richly dressed in 
haiks from Fez. They it is who 
draw up all legal documents as to 
property, &c.; and Moorish law 
as laid down by the Koran is 
at their finger-ends. 

Wazan is renowned amongst 
the Moors for its manufacture of 
woollen stuffs, materials of which 
jelabs, the hooded garment of the 
natives, are made. Yet the fact 
that these woollen stuffs are all 
white, and that none of the 
Eastern love of colours exists 
here to a sufficient extent to 
render the working of such prof- 
itable, detracts from the interest 
one would otherwise have taken in 
this Wazan industry. The looms 
used for the weaving of these jelabs 
and haiks are almost identical with 
the hand-looms of North Ireland. 
The commoner sort of native 
knives, with leathern sheaths— 
deadly enough weapons in the 
hands of those who know how to 
use them, but happily seldom put 
to a more tragic service than cut- 
ting the throat of a sheep or a 
chicken —are also made here to 
a large extent. 

Few, if any, of the cities of 
Morocco can compare for sur- 
roundings with Wazan. Gaze 
from the town which way one 
will, one sees nothing but valley 
and mountain and mountain and 
valley ; some wooded with olive- 
trees, some bare and rocky, some 
capped in snow. Yet these 
mountains possess an unattractive 
side. Their fastnesses are in- 
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habited by wild tribes, whose 
robberies and warfare often render 
life in Wazan scarcely bearable. 
On all sides the town is shut in 
by them, and any market-day 
they can be seen parading the 
streets in their short brown em- 
broidered jelabs, armed with gun 
and sword, and their scarlet cloth 
gun-cases wound round their heads. 
Splendid fellows to look upon, 
certainly, these mountaineers ; but 
no villain ever represented on the 
stage was half so black in heart 
as most of them: yet there is in 
them such a swagger of self-confi- 
dence, of moral, or immoral, supe- 
riority, that as far as outward 
appearances go one cannot help 
but admire them. 

Of these mountaineers Wazan 
lives in a perpetual state of terror 
—excluding, of course, the shereefs 
and their belongings, who and 
which are sacred—and their con- 
stant presence in or about the 
place is to the inhabitants the one 
drawback to the town. Nor is 
their alarm unjustified, for on the 
five previous nights to that on 
which the writer is now penning 
these words, four men have been 
shot dead in the streets, and for 
absolutely no reason. Woe betide 
the townsman who is rash enough 
to leave his house after dark, and 
falls in with a band of these hills- 
men! Should he have time to 
turn round a corner and run, he 
may get away scathless; but other- 
wise the probabilities are that a 
bullet from their unerring aim 
will drop him to the ground. 
Happily Wazan is not perpetually 
in this state; the tribesmen have 
fits of quietude. The rumour that 
the Sultan and his soldiers are on 
the way to pay them a visit is 
sufficient to still their ardour for 
a time, yet the moment the rumour 
proves to be false—and most 
rumours do in Morocco — they 
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burst out again. Nor is Wazan 
the only place in which they carry 
on their lawless doings. Amongst 
themselves they are continually at 
war. During the summer of last 
year (1890), the tribe of Ghruneh 
was fighting four other tribes— 
namely, Beni Issef, Helserif, 
M’smoda, and <Azoua, of which 
the three latter is each larger than 
Ghruneh. Yet by maintaining 
a position entirely defensive, and 
never risking an inroad into the 
enemies’ land, Ghruneh remains 
intact. Buta much more serious 
tribal warfare is now taking place. 
The large tribe of Beni Msara 
are on the war-path, and their 
opponent is the smaller but more 
mountainous, and therefore less 
accessible, land of M’smoda. But 
one engagement has up to the 
present taken place, when a band 
of the Beni Msara attempted to 
force the river Zez, which forms the 
frontier of the tribe of M’smoda. 


Though outnumbering their enemy, 
they were driven back with con- 
siderable loss, and the two tribes 
are now waiting for further in- 
stalments of men and guns be- 


fore re-engaging in battle. Nor 
are these tribal warfares to be de- 
spised. The Beni Msara alone can 
put some four thousand warriors, 
each armed with a gun, into the 
field. To what extent this year’s 
disturbances will grow remains 
to be seen. Possibly by the in- 
tervention of the shereef the tribes 
may be dissuaded from continuing a 
warfare which, whatever the result 
may be, cannot but prove disastrous 
to all concerned. Possibly the 
strife will continue, other tribes 
become embroiled, and a general 
rising take place in north-western 
Morocco, which only the presence 
of the Sultan and his troops will be 
able to quell. 

But to leave the mountaineers 
to themselves, and return to 
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Wazan. Below the town, and 
about a quarter of a mile from 
its gate, is situated the house and 
garden of Sid el Hadj Abdesalam, 
the Great Shereef, and here he 
resides during the month or two 
he annually spends in Wazan. 
The house is small, and from the 
outside ugly —a square white- 
washed building, with windows 
covered with green jalousies ; but 
the garden, for the most part a 
veritable wilderness of orange and 
olive groves, is a delightful spot: 
and one of the pleasantest episodes 
of life in Wazan is to take one’s 
carpets and coffee to the garden, 
and spend the day wandering in 
the cool shade, shooting a few 
partridges or a hare perhaps, and 
returning to some shady nook to 
smoke a cigarette and drink coffee. 
One spot in the garden is par ex- 
cellence the pleasantest: a great 
water-tank planted on either side 
with rows of bananas, and overhung 
at one end by shady trees, while 
at the other is a summer - house 
opening on to a facade of Moorish 
horse-shoe arches, a terrace richly 
tiled, with a fountain playing in a 
marble basin, and a ceiling of rich 
painting, geometrical designs in 
red and green and gold. . A grand 
place to swim in, too, for the tank 
is large and deep, and the water 
clear, and inhabited only by shoals 
of gold and silver fish. Here 
many an hour is spent in idleness, 
listening to the musicians, who 
with guitar and tambourine help 
one to dream the time away. 

A contrast to the days spent 
basking thus is the hunting and 
coursing that is the constant sport 
of the younger shereefs. When 
they can get away from school, 
generally to be arranged by tip- 
ping the /aki or schoolmaster, the 
horses are saddled. The towns- 
people, always ready to give them- 
selves a holiday, make this an ex- 
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cuse to leave their shops or their 
work, and donning their short 
brown jelabs, and shouldering their 
guns, flock to the zaowia. 

The shereefs on their gorgeous 
saddles of silk and gold, the sun 
flashing on the long barrels of the 
native guns, the greyhounds leap- 
ing and bounding and chasing one 
another, and following in the rear 
a number of street urchins, and a 
score of scavengering dogs, all keen 
to hunt, and than which there are 
no better to rouse a hare or a 
jackal—all forms a brilliant pic- 
ture. 

Through the narrow lanes be- 
tween the high hedges of the gar- 
dens, under the shade of the olive- 
trees of the Msala, where on the Eid 
el Kebir, or great feast, the town 
adjourns to pray, away to the open 
country they go. 

As soon as the gardens are left 
behind, the beaters spread out in 
line, and with shouts and cries 
beat the covert, for the most part 
doum or stunted palm, growing 
to the height of about two feet. 
The greyhounds trot along with 
the beaters, while the horsemen 
keep to the upper ridges of the un- 
dulating country, so that wherever 
a hare may break she is in sight. 
Presently a wild shouting greets the 
ears, and between the patches of 
palmetto one catches a glimpse of 
ahare. The greyhounds are after 
her, and down the side of the hill 
gallop the horsemen, a streak of 
brilliant colour. Away they all 
go, following wherever the hare 
turns ; but the covert is thick, and 
she evades her pursuers, seeking 
refuge in some secluded nook, or 
in the bed or steep banks of a 
stream. To those who hunt or 
course in England the sport may 
sound poor. But it is not so. 
The country is rough and wild, 
and often many a fall occurs dur- 
ing a day’s hunting, and the hares 
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are fleet as the wind, and although 
pure-bred English greyhounds are 
not unknown in Wazan, as often 
as not they escape untouched. Cer- 
tainly, should luck favour one with 
a jackal, the sport is finer, and 
often a stiff twenty minutes ends 
with a kill in the open. 

Nor is this the only sport 
Wazan can boast of, though this 
year the partridges have been few 
as a rule. The country abounds 
with them, and a couple of sports- 
men on foot with good dogs can 
obtain a capital day’s shooting. 
However, the Europeans who visit 
Wazan are few and far between, 
for unless one is personally known 
to the shereefs, or bears a letter to 
them from the Great Shereef at 
Tangier, it is almost impossible to 
visit, and quite impossible to stay 
there, as there are no facilities for 
camping, the soko or market being 
the only spot available, and there 
one finds the visits of the fanatical 


townspeople, and perhaps a band 
of mountaineers, so unpleasant, that 
one is only too glad to get away. 


Those, however, known to the 
shereef are housed in the zaouia, 
and the fact that one is his guest 
prevents any show of ill-feeling on 
the part of the natives. 

That Wazan abounds with evil 
characters cannot be denied. Be- 
ing as it is a city of refuge, it is 
only natural that it is largely 
resorted to by men whose crimes 
have made it expedient for them 
to leave their homes. Amongst 
these especially may be mentioned 
the Riaffi or Riffis, Berbers in- 
habiting the north-east coasts of 
Morocco, speaking Riffi, a dialect 
of Shleh, of whom there are a 
great number in Wazan. Most, 
in fact, nearly without exception, 
have committed what we should 
call murder, but what in reality is 
nothing more than the vendetta, 
as rife now in this country as it 
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ever was in Corsica. Most have 
killed their man, and so avenged 
the blood of the slain ; and knowing 
that in turn the relations of him 
they have killed will lie in wait for 
them, have thought it best to seek 
other quarters, and with light 
hearts and clear consciences that 
honour has not been left unsatis- 
fied, and that they have added to 
the list of their enemies one more 
corpse, have come to seek a quiet 
and respectable life in Wazan. 
They can easily be recognised by 
their gitaya, or long locks of hair 
on the backs of their heads, and 
by their features, which in no wise 
resemble those of the Arabs. 

As Wazan is a city of refuge 
for the outside world, so are the 
mosques and tombs of the shereefs 
for the inhabitants of Wazan ; and 
men fleeing from justice or an 
enemy have been known to spend 
months, and even a year, in the 
holy precincts without once issuing 
forth. The great Mosque of Muley 
Abdullah Shereef, with its courts 
and arcades, affords shelter for any 
number of these refugees, and at 
the present moment no inconsid- 
erable quantity are housed there. 
Their food is brought to them by 
their relations or friends, if they 
have any; and if not they either 
send and buy, or if moneyless exist 
on the charity of those who pray 
in the mosque. No Christian may 
enter these holy precincts, and as 
one passes the doors of the mosque 
one can only catch a glimpse of 
long rows of columns and arcades. 
The tombs themselves are within, 
each in its sanctuary. These holy 
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of holies are said to be most gor- 
geous and beautiful. The ceilings 
and doors are richly painted and 
gilded, the walls and the tombs are 
hung with gold-embroidered velvet, 
while on every side are ranged the 
presents brought by the faithful 
who visit and pray there. Two 
centuries and a half of offerings are 
contained within these sanctuaries. 
Amongst them are candlesticks of 
silver and gold, boxes of illumi- 
nated manuscripts, more than a 
hundred clocks of all ages and 
fashions, a quantity of old china, 
and many other quaint things. 
Doubtless amongst this huge col- 
lection are articles of gold and 
silver, clocks, china, &c., which, on 
account of their ages and the great 
care that has always been taken of 
them, are almost priceless. 

The business part of the sanctu- 
aries is without doubt the huge 
boxes with grated tops into which 
the faithful drop their money. The 
sums thus collected are divided 
monthly into four parts, one-fourth 
being laid aside for the keeping up 
of the tombs, and three-fourths goes 
to the shereefian family. 

For the lover of quiet and repose, 
for the idler and the dreamer, 
Wazan has its charm ; for those 
who love to hunt and to shoot and 
to watch the wild warfare of the 
mountaineers, Wazan has its charm; 
for those who take an interest in 
the strange people who flock there, 
and areready tolive amongst strange 
people, it equally has its charm. 
To one who, as the writer does, can 
lay claim to all three, it is most 
charming. 

Water B. Harris. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST AND THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. 


WE imagine there is no denying 
the fact that the evil lying at the 
bottom of the labour disputes of 
to-day, causing ill-will between 
capitalists and workmen, arises 
from the impossibility everywhere 
felt of getting on satisfactorily in 
the world. It is not only the 
workman who has to encounter 
this. It affects the capitalist also 
to a greater extent in a different 
way. When the wage-earner loses 
his means of subsistence he quickly 
comes to the brink of starvation ; 
but when capital does not earn in- 
terest, though the owner will not 
immediately starve, he knows he 
is within measurable distance of 
it, and has the additional worry 
of mental anxiety. The working 
man, doubtless, is mentally anxi- 
ous too, yet the anxiousness is of 
another sort, of less duration than 
that of the capitalist: for the one 
obtains odd jobs, receives full em- 
ployment again as trade revives, 
not necessarily caring who the 
employer may be ; while the other, 
unless he has been able to nurse 
his business, may find himself a 
completely ruined man just on the 
threshold of better days, incapable 
of performing manual labour, with 
all previous endeavour lost, with 
no possibility of retrieving fortune, 
and of turning to anything to earn 
his bread. Thus, a chain of good 
links both together to seek com- 
mon advantage. The attempts, 
then, which are now so frequently 
made to sow distrust of capital in 
the mind of the worker, by irre- 
sponsible agitators of both sexes, 
are gross forms of wanton wicked- 
ness. The end would not even 
justify the means, could that end 
be accomplished. A shrinkage of 
capital affects the country gener- 


ally, as every individual propor- 
tionately suffers by a decrease of 
wealth. /t is not possible to de- 
stroy, witnout leaving irreparable 
ruin on all sides, that will destroy 
ultimately the destroyer. Phys- 
iology tells us the human body is 
always undergoing destruction. At 
the same time, however, if healthy 
it is always receiving repair. Na- 
ture never breaks down until the 
right moment, until it has a new 
system perfectly adapted to replace 
the old. It knows what it is 
about, the modern agitator does 
not know what he is about. He 
pathetically asks in one breath, 
What is to be done for the un- 
employed? In the next he derides 
orthodox political economy, and 
determines to propose remedies of 
a kind which rest on no proof, 
because he imagines free trade 
is linked to unfettered competi- 
tion, thereby showing himself un- 
acquainted with at least the late 
Mr Fawcett’s chapter on Co-opera- 
tion. Inthe same spirit, he would 
apply subversive measures to the 
universal custom of possessing 
land, hoping to draw away from 
towns a portion of their popula- 
tion; but is ignorant that in the 
United States, Canada, France, 
Italy, Austria, everywhere, in fact, 
where the soil is owned by the 
farmer, sometimes even in new 
parts of the world obtained for 
nothing, a like phenomenon more 
or less exists—a distaste for the 
dulness of the country. He thinks 
land should belong to the people, 
yet does not appear to have studied 
the failure of the attempts at 
social construction described in 
the early history of the United 
States, nor to be aware that the 
modern farmer’s problem there is 
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how to pay off his mortgages. If 
socialism is true, it will be grad- 
ually accepted, will replace the 
present method without any dislo- 
cation of the body politic. If it 
is not true, it will vanish like every 
other Utopia. Anarchy is, there- 
fore, ignorance, wilfully endeav- 
ouring to pull down for the sake 
of doing so. The French Revolu- 
tion was this, and it executed one 
after another all its leaders, Na- 
poleon, the embodiment of force, 
eventually closed its career. Like- 
wise the Americans, when the last 
word has been said to their labour- 
ing population, largely composed 
of foreigners, order out the State 
militia, who fire straight and mean 
to kill, who do not hesitate to use 
Gatling guns, as the newspaper re- 
ports from Knoxville, Tennessee, 
have just informed us. Force is 
the remedy to anarchy, the avenger 
rising in the distant background to 
clear off ultimately the foreground, 


just as surely as effect follows cause. 
France to-day is still miles behind 
the United Kingdom. She has never 
learnt that liberty is restraint; nor, 
indeed, has it been properly learnt 


except by the Anglo-Saxon. Con- 
tinental modes, as we may notice, 
run to anarchy, and are unsuitable 
to these kingdoms, where duty is 
more fully recognised than abroad. 
All labourers, consequently, if 
they have any desire to perman- 
ently improve themselves, will give 
no heed to destructive oratory 
unaccompanied by constructive. 
Abuse is easy: it is the artifice to 
hide shallowness. Destruction is 
easy: it is the resort of brutes. 
Endurance in misery is hard ; but 
it is magnificent, and out of it 
comes lasting gain. 

By endurance it is not at all 
meant acquiescence — that would 
be absurd. Shakespeare advises 
us to bear the ills we have, in 
preference to flying to others we 
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know not of. We cannot, there- 
fore, fly till we know; and when 
flying occurs, though emergence 
from one ill happens, whereby 
progress is made, we shall cer- 
tainly enter another, as finality is 
not to be had. If it were to be 
had, progress would end. Shelley’s 
line— 


** We look before and after, and pine 
for what is not ”— 


is absolutely true in a way perhaps 
he did not mean. Every one ex- 
periences its truth many times 
during life, and until labour- 
leaders recognise it, they are only 
wasting breath or laying up dis- 
appointment for themselves. The 
most each generation can do is to 
settle its own affairs, to attain to 
the best it can, leaving a good foun- 
dation for the next. It will pine 
for what it has not got, if it has 
in it the germ of advance. This 
is a law of growth. Happy are 
the people where contentment 
does not reign, is an aphorism as 
real as that unselfishness produces 
contentment, and with godliness 
is a gain. The content of dis- 
content is not a paradox. A 
modern working man can have 
definite amelioration, he need not 
expect definite results any more 
than anybody else. His desire to 
possess these is the outcome of 
American democracy, where a life 
of beer and skittles, diamonds and 
champagne, was attempted to be 
enjoyed, first of all, at the expense 
of the Red Indian; secondly, of 
the black man ; and now is sought 
by one white man at the expense 
of another, with consequences that, 
were civilisation not against canni- 
balism, might lead sections of the 
country to eat up each other, in 
the vain hope of acquiring their 
desires. While then, by itself, as 
just said, destructive oratory is 
not to be listened to, no construc- 
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tive scheme can be examined 
which does not comprehend the 
whole nation. It is the very 
earliest fact inculcated by political 
economy, and English labourers 
must see their position is better 
than that of others solely because 
in the United Kingdom its maxims 
have been more satisfactorily ap- 
plied. If they will not acknow- 
ledge these, if they will not pro- 
gress physiologically, they are only 
Continental anarchists, to whom 
there is no use either talking or 
writing, who have to be taught. 
Does the Labour party of the 
House of Commons, does Mr Keir 
Hardie, for example, object to 
orthodox political economy because 
of its comprehensiveness? Does 
it or he think a good time is com- 
ing for wage-earners at the expense 
of capitalists, of consumers? We 
hope not, for their own sakes and 
the nation’s sake. Mill asserts 
in the second chapter of the first 
book of his ‘ Principles,’ that 
the unity of the “ agricultural 
interest” is the prime necessity 
for perfect progress. He explains 
how the farmer is the most im- 
portant man to trade, being the 
direct producer of all wealth. He 
separates the work of the world 
into three industries—viz., agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial—classifying them all in 
one “interest,” under the name 
of the first as being the chief, and 
demonstrating that if any one of 
these three industries is not ex- 
periencing full play, disaster must 
arise to the whole “interest.” 
The manufacturer and the business 
man are the indirect producers. 
The former takes from the direct 
producer of raw material what he 
wants, makes it into something, 
which is exchanged for something 
else by the latter, who supplies 
the farmer with necessaries, keeps 
the consuming classes going. The 
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agriculturist gives work to the 
artisan. This is an economic 
truism, and as such we naturally 
ask, Why do we, who are free- 
traders, not receive the full fruits 
of right reasoning ? 

It must be remembered no 
sound reasoning can proceed from 
an imperfect premiss. The argu- 
ments of political economy rest on 
the free exchange of goods inter- 
nationally, a position of ascer- 
tained truth. The imperfection is 
in the application. The world is 
not working on a basis of free 
international exchange, and we 
fancy the neglect to remember 
this is the chief cause which pre- 
vents an acceptance of economic 
rules, even depressing unduly, as 
at present, their authority. A 
perfunctory examination denies 
their scientific foundation, as it 
does not see the full connection 
between ideality and reality. If 
the real does not correspond with 
the ideal, it should be made to do 
so: the fault is not with the idea 
when once the idea has been con- 
firmed by strict proof. The 
British working man must judge 
the labour problems of the United 
Kingdom from a correct stand- 
point if he is to see his way to 
proper conclusions. When he 
does so, he will understand that 
foreign protection is the reason 
why he does not progress, and why 
anarchy exists abroad. There- 
fore, the foreign notions of Hyde 
Park oratory are of no more value 
to him than a candle in the sun- 
light. He is the leader, he is the 
teacher, his ideas are to be ac- 
cepted ; but, in laying the blame 
at the door of protection for 
material troubles, we do not admit 
its power to systematically hurt 
us. Nothing could be further 
from our thoughts, as the history 
of the past fifty years shows. 
Protection is an impotent con- 
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fession of weakness on the part of 
the foreigner, as well as an at- 
tempt at selfish development, of 
that foolish sort of selfishness 
which firstly harms itself. It 
is always beaten by British brain 
and muscle. We are still the 
commercial conquerors of the 
world, the largest accumulators of 
wealth per head of any population,! 
and to beat the development of 
these little islands is the great 
ambition of the inhabitants of the 
huge American continent, with all 
its variety of climates and soils, 
its wonderful resources given by 
Providence, but half fancied by 
Yankees as the work of their 
constitution. The consequences 
of protection are only felt in- 
directly, by preventing the estab- 
lishment of what Mill calls, in 
the fourth section of chapter eigh- 
teen of his third book, “The Equa- 
tion of International Demand,” 
which it was his great glory to 
discover. Protected people hit 
themselves harder than they hit 
inhabitants of the United King- 
dom. If articles were alone con- 
sumed in the countries of their 
production, the cost of producing 
them would equalise their demand 
and supply. Protection forces 
this in places where it is adopted. 
So that, as it has lately increased, 
the periods of depression have 
become more frequent, because 
nations are compelled to consume 
their own produce, a thing soon 
accomplished. The output of ma- 
chinery, falsely stimulated, quickly 
gluts a market, and bad debts 
speedily exhaust previous profits. 
An exertion is made to evade the 
effect, by giving bounties to ex- 


porters, which is a hostile attack 
on the manufactures of other 
countries, and the British working 
man in the United States may 
hear American cheers for free 
trade in wheat, and watch the 
shipments of bounty-fed manu- 
factured articles, while he sees 
sentinels in- the New York cus- 
tom -‘house challenging on the 
part of Republican equality, 
the application of free trade to 
iron. Were trade free, however, 
all over the world, the absolute 
cost of production would not enter 
into the sale of articles between 
nations. A comparative cost, 
“the equation,” would be estab- 
lished. Machinery, agriculture, 
nothing forced to do more than 
was necessary, and only worked 
by those best fitted in such 
places as were the most suitable, 
would each reach legitimately 
its maximum, talent receiving a 
natural stimulus as new discov- 
ery was wanted. The “ produce 
of a country” would then ex- 
change “for the produce of other 
countries at such values as were 
required, in order that the whole 
of her exports might exactly pay 
for the whole of her imports.” 
Money, therefore, is of no real con- 
sequence to trade, it is merely a 
means by which exchanges are 
carried on for the sake of con- 
venience, and although the best 
arrangement devised, it may occa- 
sion difficulties between gold and 
silver using countries, as we know 
at present to our cost. A tariff 
like the M‘Kinley Bill sooner or 
later creates congestion which 
lowers the rate of wages, when, if 
persisted in, money becomes an 





1 See Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, 1892—-article on ‘‘ Wealth.” In the 
United Kingdom the amount is £247 per inhabitant ; in the United States, £210. 
Australia actually ranks largely ahead of either ; but, as Mulhall says, the colonies 
are so heavily mortgaged to British capitalists, that in reality it may be said the 


United Kingdom stands first. 
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article of merchandise, to be ex- 
ported to pay for imports which 
such a fiscal policy prevents being 
covered by the mutual exchange of 
goods. The Americans do not 
yet understand this or _ inter- 
national trade. They are still be- 
lievers in the mercantile system 
which hoarded gold. Consequently, 
the recent disgraceful wages-fight 
at the Carnegie Mills ought to be 
to them an object-lesson of some 
value, to our workmen an evidence 
that a republic does not contain 
anything in itself capable of ameli- 
orating their position; but to 
Americans it is especially signifi- 
cant, as in addition to the wages 
question an export of specie is 
steadily going on, amounting now 
from the lst January to 12th July 
of this year to $48,305,622, after 
deducting the import.1 Thus the 
policy is defeating itself, and a 
couple of good European harvests 
would turn the defeat into a rout, 
which was narrowly escaped last 
year. Our argument is not one 
in favour of the millennium, 
though such is sadly wanted in 
the States, where the manufactur- 
ers prey upon the agriculturists. 
The equation of international 
supply and demand belongs to an 
advanced civilisation, is a step 
beyond primitive national ex- 
change, and as the United King- 
dom is practically almost alone in 
urging its adoption, she naturally 
possesses a higher civilisation than 
all the other so-called civilised 
nations. A British working man 
may thus comprehend why it is he 
is in the van of progress, and that 
in listening to humbugging orators 
attacking capital, he is merely 
countenancing foreign anarchy. 
The point of importance for him 
is, how best to overcome tariffs. 


In seeking to solve that question 
the capitalist would willingly come 
into line with him, and a com- 
munity of interest might be happily 
founded, leading to the noblest re- 
sults. The opinion of the civil- 
ised world, a phrase we have heard 
a good deal of lately, is primarily 
of no use to people of the British 
Isles, who have generally shown 
their wisdom by disregarding it. 
It is the opinion of the British 
Isles which is of use to the civil- 
ised and uncivilised world. The 
truth of this will be immediately 
seen by following Mill’s argument 
in the same chapter a little further. 
He shows, “the improvement in 
an exportable article” is as bene- 
ficial “to foreign countries as to 
the country where the article is 
produced.” British working men, 
therefore, by overcoming protection, 
as they always do, are benefactors 
to the human race at large, in 
spite of blind struggles on the part 
of foreigners to prevent being 
benefited except by themselves. 
Now, although the country which 
carries on its “foreign trade on 
the most advantageous terms ” is 
naturally the country ‘‘ whose 
commodities are mostly in de- 
mand,” and thus by accumulation 
of wealth might appear to become 
the dominating power, yet in 
reality there is no fear of such 
an event happening, for the rich- 
est country “gains the least by 
a given amount of foreign com- 
merce,” since, ‘having a greater 
demand for commodities generally,” 
it is likely ‘to have a greater de- 
mand for foreign commodities,” 
and consequently modifies ‘the 
terms of inter-exchange to its own 
disadvantage.” That is to say, 
the gain would be “less on each 
individual article consumed,” creat- 





1 Statistics of the Port of New York—the New York Weekly Times, 13th 


July 1892. 
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ing greater prosperity in the seve- 
ral countries supplying each com- 
modity ; while the profit to the 
exporting country would be made 
out of the aggregate of its trade, by 
reason of its greater export. Pro- 
tected nations, then, need not fear 
to get rid of their tariffs, which 
would only cause a temporary loss 
of population during the period of 
readjustment, and it does not seem, 
either, we have anything eventually 
to fear should the Americans be- 
come a free-trade people. There 
must everywhere be a relative pro- 
duction of wealth, made directly 
on the exchange of articles or in- 
directly on the total exchange, the 
greater return on the one acting 
as a modifying influence on the 
other and vice versd ; but it would 
be the duty of each nationality to 
maintain satisfactorily the relation 
by means of education, in order 
not to fall out of the race. 
Having so far reached by Mill, 
we hope, a correct conclusion, it 
will be seen the troubles of the 
British artisan, of the labourer 
generally, are primarily due to 
the fact that the nation does not 
possess a united “agricultural in- 
terest.” The home farmer is being 
slowly ruined by large importations 
of food, which are cheaper than 
they ought to be, as they are not 
paid for by the exportation of 
manufactures, that would cause 
the establishment of an “ inter- 
national equation,” and a relative 
advance in the prices of home 
agriculture.' The difference be- 


tween exports and imports is 
£126,327,546 annually against us,” 
which is covered by interest on 
foreign investments and the profits 
of the ocean-carrying trade. It 
is an ever-increasing difference, 
which would be more startling still 
were the exports of coal deducted.* 
We are fortunately making money 
—there is no doubt of that; but 
it is not made as it ought to be. 
The Americans are doing the same. 
The result is, our labour-market 
is too contracted, and its demand 
is not steady. A shifting of work 
goes on, not because of a natural 
tendency to shift, like the wheat- 
centre of America, but because 
foreign tariffs are increased or 
bounties given. The _ British 
worker is thus thrown out of 
employment without adequate rea- 
son. He loses absolutely his means 
of subsistence until reorganisation 
on new lines, after some lapse of 
time, has taken place. If this 
occurred under free exchange, he 
could follow his trade, as the 
American farmer follows the wheat- 
centre. As free exchange does not 
exist, he has to wait and starve, 
while capital has to do the same 
till it can strike out another line. 
In the sugar-refining business the 
artisan has seen the most conspicu- 
ous example of such an absurdity. 
It is a native industry, employing 
directly and indirectly many men ; 
yet through all the period of de- 
pression it was allowed to stagger 
ahead, knocked at by foreign 
bounties, when a duty of a farth- 





1 This statement is capable of misconstruction by any one of the adepts in 
misrepresentation, such as the late general election seems to have called into 
existence; but it is only necessary to remember the exchange of goods against 
each other is the essential fact ; that prices are merely a handy way of effecting 
the exchange, and have nothing to do with making bread either dear or cheap. 
The inter-exchange of goods regulates, unseen, all prices, just as gravity regulates, 


unfelt, the whole universe. 


* See Trade and Navigation Returns for 1891. 
3 Coal ranks fourth in our exports, their value last year being £17,635,966. 
—See Trade and Navigation Returns, 1891. 
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ing per pound on bounty-fed sugar 
would have kept all the refineries 
open, helped to maintain the la- 
bour-market, and to lift the load 
of anxiety from many a family. 
There seems no sense in forcing 
the working man to starve on a 
free-trade basis while capital is 
trying to find another outlet by 
increasing the export or consump- 
tion of jam. As matters stand 
now, the British and American 
manufacturers are both making 
money at the expense of their 
farmers, with the wide difference, 
however, that the former are not 
wilfully doing so—are nearer to 
economic truth. During several 
years past the American farmer 
has been in an evil plight, weighed 
down with debts, yet compelled to 
struggle against a high cost of pro- 
duction, which largely negatives 
his freedom to cultivate properly, 
every year feeling keener the com- 
petition of India.! Last year’s short 
European harvest coinciding with 
a prolific American one, eased him 
for a time, enabling him to clear 
off his mortgages; but without 
radical tariff reform he will again 
drift into his previous state.2 At 
the same period the British farmer 
was fighting against bad harvests 
and prices unduly depressed, so 
that the British artisan was con- 
tinually losing a home demand 
while continually fighting against 
rising tariffs. Although our man- 
ufacturers have happily succeeded 
in holding their own, yet a legacy 
was left of falling rents on agri- 
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cultura] land going out of arable 
cultivation, of excessive migration 
to cities in search of work not to 
be had in the country, and trade 
disputes arising over falling wages, 
which the manufacturers could not 
keep up if they were tolive. It is 
not wonderful, then, that the work- 
ing man has been sorely pressed, 
that much sympathy is extended to 
him, and that on the whole he is 
to be congratulated for his display 
of manly qualities. 

When the deputation in favour 
of an “eight-hour” day waited 
upon Lord Salisbury and Mr Bal- 
four, they asked what was the 
remedy for distress if they could 
not acquire by compulsion shorter 
hours, and so secure employment 
to larger numbers. We beg, there- 
fore, to point out to them that it 
seems to us to be in the fulfilment 
of economic laws, and that if more 
work is to be obtained, the “ agri- 
cultural interest” must be more 
united. At present, following the 
teaching of our fiscal policy, we are 
looking to other countries, notably 
America, to unite the “interest.” 
We took from her last year in 
value £104,409,050, while she 
took of the produce and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom only 
£27,544,553.2 No wonder the prob- 
lem of the unemployed puzzles our 
labour leaders! No wonder wages 
are falling in the States! The same 
relative position might be set forth 
with nearly all foreign countries 
having tariffs, except Germany, 
the Argentine Republic, Brazil, 


1 With regard to Indian competition, see Report of the Second Secretary of 
Legation, Washington, to the Royal Commission on Trade; Second Report, 


Appendix, Part IL., p. 382. 


2 The Foreign Office Report, No. 235, for 1892, from the consular district of 
Chicago, says that 8 per cent is about the average paid by farmers for borrowed 


capital. 
than the cost for the corn produced. 
Iowa. 


From 1880 to 1889 the farmers of Iowa received 2s. 6d. per acre less 
Nor has the depression been confined to 
It has extended over the whole district except Montana and Colorado, 


embracing such States as Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 


3 Trade and Navigation Returns, 1891. 
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and Italy. The United King- 
dom has developed the Western 
States of America. In return, our 
manufacturers should have been en- 
riched, when a greater population, 
having more wealth, would have 
consumed more, and by the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘the equation,” with 
the difference in nearness of 
locality of the British farmer, 
British agriculture would have 
been able to have held its own. 
The selfishness of the average 
American manufacturer, however, 
has prevented it. This glorious 
specimen of a republican, with 
his thumbs in the arm-holes of 
his waistcoat, his hat on the tip 
of his nose, and his mouth sucking 
at the juice of an unlit cigar, has 
so managed things in his own 


country by controlling Congress 
that he has sapped the vitality of 
the Western farmer, as a high 
tariff affects the rate of interest on 
capital necessary to work land, and 


forces farmers to buy native manu- 
factures that in the case of America 
are made from materials the cost of 
merely bringing which together, to 
say nothing of duties, amounts, as 
Sir Lowthian Bell has said, to thirty 
or forty shillings.1 At the same 
time, he has done his best to hurt 
the British artisan by forbidding 
the entrance of British goods, and 
thus preventing the formation of 
the unity of an_ international 
“agricultural interest.” Fortun- 
ately for him a rapidly increasing 
population has enabled the policy 
to be carried on, otherwise he 
would have been starved like the 
British farmer, but by his own 
acts. His true line of policy, had 
he been a really patriotic man, 
was to have gone westward after 
the farmer, building industries as 
they were wanted, when again the 
establishment of the Wes cenenten : 
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and his greater nearness of locality 
would have enabled him to succeed 
in the same manner as ought to 
have succeeded the British farmer. 
An identical line of argument is 
just as applicable to other pro- 
tected nations as to America; but 
the demonstration is quickly palp- 
able when made with the United 
States, for we take from them, as 
just shown, so much more than they 
take from us, that the stupid ab- 
surdness and selfishness of it all is 
more clearly seen. The question, 
then, for the British artisan in 
search of greater stability of labour 
and greater comfort is to ask him- 
self if the continuance of such an 
arrangement is to be allowed. Can 
he aid home agriculture? Can 
he stop the flow of unnecessary 
workers to the towns, and in- 
crease the country demand for 
goods? If so, there will be an 
advance all round. 

We now approach a subject 
where diversity of opinion is very 
great—complicated, too, by radi- 
cal theories about land. Never- 
theless, the corollary to be drawn 
from the preceding argument 
seems correct. If, as we have 
said in our third paragraph, the 
free exchange of goods gives to 
the largest exporting nation her 
profit from the average of the 
total export, while turning the 
inter-exchange against her on single 
articles, it appears to follow that, 
as the world has not got free ex- 
change, the only country which 
does partially possess it must lose 
relatively in transactions when the 
“equation” is not permitted to 
establish itself, unless it prevents 
that relative loss on single articles 
by imposing a non-protecting duty, 
so as to counterbalance what must 
be the unnaturally low average 
om on the total agen, Mr 


1 Second 1 Report, Royal Commission on Trade, p- 360. 
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Edward Atkinson, the American 
economist, states in the ‘New 
York Weekly Times’ for 27th 
April last, that during the past 
ten years closing with 1891, 
Americans have paid $700,000,000 
more than the price for the same 
quality and quantity of iron de- 
livered in Great Britain to her 
artisans, while the tax on tin- 
plates has been $60,000,000.! All 
so much loss to British workmen. 
The law of international values is 
not properly at work. We obtain 
imports, therefore, at the expense 
of exports, by being obliged to 
part with these for less than the 
exchange should be, as we want 
food which ought to be raised at 
home ; which, by giving a steady 
profit to agriculture—a profit in- 
deed, under present arrangements, 
being only gained at times in any 
part of the world—would make 
the country more attractive and 
worth living in. For the same 
reason, the artisan receives less 
wages and has long hours in order 
that capital may live, may be 
able to maintain an aggravated 
competition, to keep alive in turn 
the artisan. The manufacturer 
cannot, as things go, advance 
wages or lessen hours of work, 
except for brief periods during 
exceptional prosperity. If he did, 
the artisan himself would be the 
sufferer by trade being thoroughly 
disorganised, as capital will not 
work unremuneratively, no matter 
if the capitalist is an individual, 
a municipality, or a State. It is 
interest of some kind which keeps 
capital going. Taxes, of course, 
raise prices, lower demand, and on 
international trade, as Mill says 
in his fifth book, section six of 
chapter four, they produce a dis- 
turbance as well as a readjustment 
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of the “equation.” Readjustment 
is what British trade requires, to 
give stability and expansiveness 
to its labour-market. Let us re- 
collect the great nations of the 
world hav. a tariff system almost 
at a maximum height. Were this 
not the case, a non-protecting duty 
** would be a means which it could 
seldom be advisable to adopt, being 
so easily counteracted by a pre- 
cisely similar proceeding on the 
other side,” while a protecting 
duty creates harm. The British 
Isles, consequently, were the world 
enjoying free exchange, could only 
raise a revenue when necessary, 
or widen the basis on which it 
is raised, by imposing a duty “on 
the importation of any commodity 
which could not by any possibility 
be produced at home.” As matters 
are, however, it is not only pos- 
sible to do this, but by imposing 
a non-protecting duty on other 
articles such as may be found 
desirable, a duty that will not in 
the slightest manner interfere with 
consumption or disturb the equi- 
librium of trade, increase relative 
wealth, and retain the average 
wealth of exports. That is to 
say, still quoting Mill, a non- 
protecting duty would fall on 
“the foreign consumer of our ex- 
ported commodities” who taxes 
our goods; it would not fall on 
us. This non-protecting duty, then, 
the adoption of which we are ad- 
vocating, must alone be placed 
upon the importations from pro- 
tected countries, leaving the 
“international equation” estab- 
lished as usual between ourselves 
and other free-trade countries like 
China and India. Mill, we think, 
truly says in the section above 
alluded to, “A country cannot be 
expected to renounce the power of 





1 These two statements are reiterated by Mr Atkinson in the weekly edition of 


the same newspaper for 25th May 1892. 
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taxing foreigners, unless foreigners 
will in return practise towards 
itself the same forbearance. The 
only mode in which a country can 
save itself from being a loser by the 
revenue duties imposed by other 
countries on its commodities, is 
to impose corresponding revenue 
duties on theirs. Only it must 
take care that those duties be not 
so high as to exceed all that 
remains of the advantage of the 
trade, and put an end to importa- 
tion altogether, causing the article 
to be either produced at home, or 
imported from another and a 
dearer market.” If this argument 
holds good when applied to foreign- 
ers raising revenue duties, how 
much more must it hold good when 
applied to protected nations en- 
deavouring to shut out our manu- 
factures? If, too, the inference 
is a legitimate one, coming natu- 
rally out of the argument building 
up the “international equation 
of supply and demand,” it results 
as a matter of course that were 
non-protecting duties in force with 
us, all workers, including capital- 
ists, would immediately feel the 
benefit of increased stability in 
the labour-market. There would 
be a general increase of wealth. 

If the British artisan is seeking 
economically permanent ameliora- 
tion in his position, he will there- 
fore first of all endeavour to 
unite as far as possible the home 
“ agricultural interest,” bearing 
in mind there is an_ interna- 
tional “agricultural interest ” too. 
Workers in the three “ industries” 
will each then have their proper 
share. On this plan advance is 
sure. He will look into the world 
and observe, that as things are 
now settled, one of his greatest 
economic enemies is the American 
manufacturer. The British artisan, 
nevertheless, has no direct power 
to compel the reduction of duties 
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in America or elsewhere, and reci- 
procity is only selfishness removed 
a degree or two. It is based on 
the vulgar saying, “ That if you'll 
scratch my back, I'll scratch 
yours,” an animal proceeding now 
much in vogue among American 
Republicans, who claim to be “ the 
peers of all men,” and are conse- 
quently superior to no men, not 
even to Southern negroes. In- 
dependently, however, the British 
artisan may hit protected foreign- 
ers, without, as we have just seen, 
hurting himself, by putting a non- 
protecting duty on all food im- 
ports grown or articles made in 
protected countries, which ought to 
cover the favoured-nation clause or 
other hindrances in treaties. This 
would reduce the profits, especially 
on American farming and manufac- 
turing, and help to open the eyes 
of the Western farmer, to see how 
the Eastern manufacturer is quiet- 
ly bleeding him for selfish advan- 
tage under the specious plea of 
patriotism. Also, as the colonies 
are his rapidly growing best custom- 
ers, a correspondingly quickened 
development would arise among 
those parts of the empire, freely 
permitting the “equation” to 
establish itself with the United 
Kingdom. A remarkable example 
of how the “equation” arranged 
itself, is given in the Trade 
and Navigation Returns for 1891. 
The trade between India and the 
United Kingdon is free. Last 
year India sent us in value 
£32,234,398, while we sent to 
India £32,549,207. On the other 
hand, the Dominion of Canada 
believes in a tariff, so that, though 
we took from her £12,103,493 
she only took from us £8,299,942, 
and this largely accounts for the 
non-establishment of the “equa- 
tion” between us and the whole 
empire, as we bought from our 
possessions in value to the extent 
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of £99,223,939, while they only 
bought from us to the amount of 
£92,762,063, excluding parcel post 
in both instances. With an 
“equation” settling itself, the 
home farmer, feeling the stimulus 
of a lessened direct competition, 
but the whole nation still main- 
taining its average wealth from 
exports, would soon create extra 
demands for the goods of the arti- 
san, and as the farming industry 
satisfactorily expanded, the migra- 
tion to the towns would be stopped. 
Self-interest truly at work would 
stop it everywhere. It must be 
remembered here, we have only 
followed the main line of the 
argument: there are local lines 
subsidiary to the general wel 
fare, which must also be followed 
to make progress as perfect as 
possible. These, however, are al- 


ways being developed, though they 
are deprived of the good that 


otherwise might be created because 
they are worked as main lines, in- 
stead of ministering to a universal 
system rightly laid down. The 
thing, then, for the artisan to do, 
equally with the miner, the rail- 
way servant, and all others, is to 
aid the home farmer to the utmost 
extent, as the capital setting 
machinery, railways, consumption 
going, is made out of land. 

At this point the man of radical 
or of socialistic views will step up 
and tell the artisan that by helping 
the farmer he is playing into the 
hands of the landlord. Suppose 
he is helping the landlord, what of 
that? Is he to starve in the face 
of an expanding policy of Pan- 
Americanism, worked up by Amer- 
ican manufacturers to cripple the 
industries of this empire, because 
the Radical has ulterior aims on 
the constitution and the Socialist 
objects to individual ownership? 
Not so. Can he not have a watch 
in his pocket and a clock in his 
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house though a neighbour may 
have neither? Is he, however, 
helping the landlord? Not so 
again, notwithstanding the lordly 
airs of superiority assumed by 
American Republican manufac- 
turers, who blow the whistle of 
the American constitution while 
destroying the very foundations 
on which Federalism was built. 
He is helping that system which 
the experience of the English race 
up to the present moment has 
found to be the best. Nobody 
has ever said it had no imperfec- 
tions. These will exist in all 
things till absolute truth is reached, 
or, in other words, while the world 
lasts. Socialism would give us no 
finality, even were it adopted to- 
morrow as the outcome of a 
legitimate evolution. In material 
things man must proceed scien- 
tifically, a procedure which in 
England the radical reformer does 
not see has been always going on. 
His one aim is to tinker at the 
constitution ; and if he tinkered 
at it till he dropped in the grave, 
the labourer in this perfectly free 
kingdom would not receive one 
solitary benefit which he cannot 
now possess. Professor Marshall 
says, at page 38 of his ‘Prin- 
ciples of Economics,’ that ‘ Eng- 
land is the only country in 
which any considerable play has 
been given to natural selection.” 
Though the play may have been 
narrow, in conformity with the 
knowledge of the times, yet the 
“ greater energy and elasticity ob- 
tained” by this natural selection 
“has been sufficient to put English 
agriculture in advance of all others, 
and has enabled it to obtain a 
much larger produce than is got 
by an equal amount of labour 
from similar soils in any other 
country of Europe.” Again, on 
page 687, he says: “The English 
system of tenure, . . . faulty and 
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harsh as it has been in many 
respects,” naturally not beyond 
the wisdom of its day, has never- 
theless possessed “so great a 
power of stimulating enterprise 
and economising energy that it 
gave to England the leadership of 
the world in the arts of manu- 
facture and colonisation,” by pre- 
venting the agriculturist from de- 
pending on a petty inheritance at 
home. He was forced to strike 
out for himself, to adapt choice 
to circumstances. In the same 
way, Professor Marshall maintains, 
* natural selection ” has acted upon 
Americans, and that as land is 
beginning in some parts to assume 
with them a “scarcity value,” 
making “intensive cultivation pro- 
fitable,” so are the English methods 
of farming and of tenure being 
accepted. The waste of land for 
pleasure purposes is a favourite 
theme on which nationalisers or 
Radical faddists are fond of descant- 
ing, yet the late Richard Jefferies, 
in ‘The Gamekeeper at Home,’ 
who was a man of the people and 
knew the country thoroughly, un- 
consciously shows “natural selec- 
tion” at work. He says in his 
third chapter, a “great number of 
parks have been curtailed in size 
as land became more valuable— 
the best ground being selected and 
hedged off for purely agricultural 
purposes ; so that it not uncom- 
monly happens that the actual 
park is the poorest soil in the dis- 
trict, having for that reason re- 
mained longest in a condition 
nearly resembling the original 
state of the country.” The in- 
dividual, therefore, who is not a 
fool, be he landlord or artisan, 
knows best his own interest ; and 
in a nation where liberty, where 
Christian principle has been grad- 
ually formed, however much each 
has had to fight its way through 
sad troubles of the past, self- 
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interest works into the good of 
all. No aim short of the highest 
is worth contemplating. Perfec- 
tion is a relative quality, and 
only the imperfectly educated seek 
its absolute manifestation — even 
Christianity warns us there is “no 
continuing city” here. Truly, in 
his own interest no artisan, no 
English worker, will listen to 
sinister ad captandum arguments 
about a land tenure that has 
placed him at the head of the 
human race—made his opinion, as 
already said, the opinion neces- 
sary to civilisation. By helping 
the farmer, then, every working 
man is playing into his own hand, 
and as long as advance continues 
will also be playing into the hand 
of each individual in the kingdom, 
which is the thing that is wanted. 
Under free exchange and easy 
transfer, already approved of by 
a Conservative Government, the 
ownership of land would settle 
itself. Wherever the present 
system of landlord and tenant was 
suitable, there it would remain. 
Wherever peasant proprietorship 
was suitable, there it would be 
adopted. No cast-iron rules are 
applicable to an advanced civilised 
State except those moral laws the 
maintenance of which are by com- 
mon consent necessary to human- 
ity. Quackery is always certain, 
and plans that suddenly reverse 
the laws of growth with promises 
of individual or class benefits at 
the expense of other individuals or 
classes, instead of physiologically 
permitting these laws to extend, 
emanate from quacks, are un- 
scientific methods, which must 
create worse evils than those ex- 
isting. Resistance, ultimate in- 
surmountable resistance, is sure 
to present itself. 

In the May number of this 
magazine, we tried to draw atten- 
tion to the means by which a solu- 
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tion of the “eight hours” question 
may perhaps be gradually had, on 
the basis of a double-shift system. 
The problem then is, can two days 
of twenty hours be turned into one 
day of sixteen, with two sets of 
workers? Can a human machine 
produce in eight hours what it pro- 
duces in ten? The affirmative is 
held by many to the latter. A 
greater mental quickness is estab- 
lished when work is continuous, 
the mind not being required to re- 
adjust itself so frequently to a new 
condition, which renders every 
change slow at first. In a sixteen- 
hour day, it would be necessary to 
pay in one day the wages of two 
days. Can the capitalist do so? 
Firstly, the larger consumption of 
raw material would enable it to be 
supplied cheaper. Secondly, the 
larger turnover of the manufac- 
tured article would enable it to be 
sold cheaper, thus securing sales at 


home, the greater employment of 
labour causing anyway greater de- 


mand at home. Mill shows an 
article can always be sold, if sold 
cheaply enough. Thirdly, a lower- 
ing of price would permit a slip- 
ping in of goods under present 
tariffs, and the increased profit of 
an increased “international equa- 
tion” would give us our imports at 
less cost. 

We submit the foregoing, how- 
ever, with much diffidence. We 
know a double-shift plan cannot be 
adopted off-hand. The evidence 
elicited by Group A of the Royal 
Commission on Labour shows that 
in South Wales it is objected to 
by miners, because the coal is very 
gaseous, and that there would not 
be sufficient time to allow of the 
cooling or the ventilation of the 
mines ; but as in Staffordshire, it 
is evidently thought double shifts 
would be working simultaneously, 
which is not the case. A change 
of men at the face of the coal after 
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eight hours would give them — 
would give, for instance, the small 
farmers and crofters engaged in 
the mines of Staffordshire—more 
time than they now have for 
working at something else or on 
their land. On the other hand, 
in the Northumberland collier- 
ies, the double-shift system was 
naturally brought about by the 
difference between the wedging 
method of getting coal and that 
now in use of blasting. The 
double-shift plan might be begun 
on tramway lines, omnibuses, &c., 
so as to cause that demand to 
be made which arises out of extra 
employment. An omnibus con- 
ductor on a certain line of a 
certain English city, told us the 
other day he was working sixteen 
hours. There are many other 
things that might contribute to- 
wards helping its adoption. Im- 
provements in machinery, for ex- 
ample, and willingness at first on 
the part of workers to accept less 
wages, as it is reported the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers in 
the Newcastle district have volun- 
teered to do to the extent of 14 per 
cent, when they would have two 
hours at their disposal for extra 
rest and home-life. We will know 
more about it when the “ Labour 
Commission” has finished its in- 
quiries. Meanwhile sufficient evi- 
dence has been taken by Group A 
to show miners are by no means 
unanimous in wishing to obtain 
an eight-hour day by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The witnesses from Derby- 
shire and Leicestershire were op- 
posed to a legal day, and said the 
Union on this point did not repre- 
sent the men. In North Wales 
there is a division of opinion with 
regard to legislative action. Dur- 
ham and Northumberland workers 
are opposed to it. In the Cleve- 
land district the witnesses also 
were not in favour of compulsion, 
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as the next step would be the fix- 
ing of wages. In South Yorkshire, 
however, the men were unanimous- 
ly in favour of an eight-hour day, 
as it would secure uniformity by 
abolishing unfair competition ; but 
here the socialistic fallacy creeps 
in, for mines are worked differ- 
ently in various districts, while no 
two men work alike. In South 
Lancashire and Cheshire the men’s 
Union seems to approve of a legal 
day though individual miners do 
not ; while, generally speaking, the 
absurdity of forcing a limited day 
on miners and mine-owners is 
brought out by the impossibility 
of reconciling the work done by 
hewers with that done by drawers 
and winders, as the latter must 
wait till coal has been hewed. A 
hard-and-fast rule, again, might 
prevent necessary repairs being 
done to the mine, as a roof might 
fall down when ventilation would 
be stopped. There is one thing, 
at any rate, British working men 
must bear in mind. An eight-hour 
day will not be won by interna- 
tional combination before free ex- 
change is gained. English muscle 
is the product of “natural selec- 
tion.” It is correct to call it, with- 
out any “‘Jingoism,” the best in 
the world. Were it not arrived at 
scientifically, the long page of his- 
tory would prove the assertion. 
Mill acknowledges that, as work- 
men, ‘the preference is undoubt- 
edly due to the English.” Ameri- 
cans may work harder, but they 
are worn out sooner. Conse- 
quently, as the artisan is now a 
better educated man, he—the “‘sur- 
vival of the fittest ””—cannot sub- 
mit to restriction of competition, 
from the very nature of his human 
nature. He will work ahead on 
an eight-hour basis, producing 
more than the foreigner, therefore 
underselling him; so that an in- 
ternational combination of work- 
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men must collapse of itself, till free 
exchange distributes population 
properly, todo that for which each 
individual is best suited, unless, 
indeed, wages were fixed inter- 
nationally, which, if foreign wages 
were not raised to the level of 
English, would be a loss to our 
artisans, and if they were raised 
it would be necessary to control 
the English output, or the foreigner 
must be undersold, which means 
preventing an Englishman earning 
to the full extent of his power. 
Such is the absurdity of socialism, 
and the reason for its growth 
abroad among the physically unfit 
to compete with any but them- 
selves. It would be necessary, as 
Mr Herbert Spencer says is the 
policy of trade-unions, ‘to re- 
strain the superior from profiting 
by his superiority lest the inferior 
should be disadvantaged,” instead 
of “benefit gained” being in pro- 
portion “to faculty put forth.” 
When British workers understand 
that socialism means they must 
take a back seat, we will quickly 
hear the end of it; and when 
labour leaders, who have risen 
from the ranks of labour by their 
ability, understand that free ex- 
change will naturally distribute all 
workmen to do the work fitted for 
them in the places most suitable, 
they will acknowledge orthodox 
political economy to be their best 
friend—they will cease bothering 
about the constitution, and en- 
deavour to really aid the unem- 
ployed by working for free ex- 
change. 

There is one more thing we may 
refer to. Capitalists seem still 
to imagine the advocacy of “co- 
operative production,” or what we 
would prefer, “participation in 
profits,” is a charitable appeal. It 
is nothing of the sort. If it did 
not pay of its own accord it could 
have no demand on trade. If, 
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however, capital seeks reward for 
its production, so does labour for 
its full development. The late 
depression showed there was a 
point in cheapness, below which, 
under ill-adjusted fiscal policies, 
it did not pay to produce. This 
does not refer to the capabilities 
of consumption or to a world of 
free exchanges. The element of 
self-interest among capitalists and 
wage-earners must not become un- 
duly weakened. Co-operation re- 
invigorates the heart of the worker 
by enabling him to feel he is making 
proportionate progress with the 
capitalist, consequently it is his in- 
terest to use his mind to introduce 
activity and economy everywhere, 
which will increase the returns to 
capital. Co-operation, however, as 
Mr Spencer again says in his 
‘Study of Sociology,’ is hardly 
possible till workers recognise the 
claims of others as fully as their 
own. It implies mutual trust 
between skilled and _ unskilled 
workmen. It is that comprehen- 
sion of the whole nation as one 
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“interest,” necessary for the full 
development of free trade. It 
cannot appeal to a one-sided 
“Labour party,” taking its cue 
from the leadership of a party 
“‘which is marching through rapine 
to disintegration,” but it does ap- 
peal to common-sense and _ fair- 
ness. The British farmer, espec- 
ially, has completely lost heart, for 
he is not advancing relatively, 
making his proper share of wealth ; 
and where symmetry is not com- 
plete, harmony does not exist. 
Thus the principle of co-opera- 
tion is of wide extent, is not 
only valid as applied to trade 
but necessary to keep fully estab- 
lished the “ international equa- 
tion.” The human race has not 
appeared fortuitously. Physiolog- 
ically it had to be. It is not a 
collection of pigs swimming aim- 
lessly in the stream of life, cutting 
their own throats as they go. It 
swims to a definite shore, its units 
bound together by links, and it 
largely rests with the race to 
decide how it shall go. 
WARNEFORD Morratr. 
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Tue Government of Lord Salis- 
bury has fallen. After a three 
nights’ debate upon an amendment 
whose authors did not venture to 
bring against them any indictment, 
but merely put forward the simple 
statement that they did not pos- 
sess the confidence of those who 
had returned the majority of mem- 
bers to the present Parliament, 
the best Government which Great 
Britain has enjoyed for many a 
long day has been ousted from 
office. The “conspiracy of silence” 
so carefully observed by the Glad- 
stonian front bench, and by all 
the men of position in the Glad- 
stonian party, conclusively proves 
that they had no accusation which 
they could substantiate against the 
retiring Government. No one will 
doubt that their silence was dis- 
creet. The Unionist cause and 
the Unionist Government were as 
fully and triumphantly vindicated 
in the debate as it is possible to 
vindicate a cause and a Govern- 
ment whose opponents dare neither 
to attack their policy nor to avow 
the possession of any policy of their 
own. The Government has fallen, 
and is about to be succeeded by 
men who, during their previous 
tenure of office, have shown them- 
selves as feeble and incompetent 
as the members of the retiring 
Government have proved them- 
selves the reverse and opposite. 

Meanwhile, the country stands 
amazed. Although no other result 
had been expected since the final 
polls of the general election became 
known, men scarcely seem yet to 
grasp the full meaning of what has 
occurred. We had settled down 
to peaceful progress under an Ad- 
ministration which had proved it- 
self competent to govern, signs of 
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returning prosperity were already 
in the air with continued quiet- 
ness, confidence had been estab- 
lished in the public mind, and of a 
sudden all has been dashed to the 
ground by the successful intrigues 
of the faction which has obtained 
a numerical majority at the polls, 
and has succeeded for the moment 
in swamping and overriding the 
patriotism and intelligence of the 
country. It is scarcely a matter 
of wonder that Mr Gladstone 
should despise the opinion of “ the 
educated classes,” for that opinion 
is emphatically against him. Men 
who have made politics their study, 
equally with those who seldom mix 
in political affairs—men of leisure, 
equally with the members of that 
large mercantile and trading class 
which thoroughly knows and ap- 
preciates the value of a strong 
Government—are looking each 
other in the face to-day with wist- 
ful countenances and depressed 
spirits, recognising the fact that 
a wise and strong Government has 
been driven from office, and that 
the country can only look forward 
to a period of legislative concilia- 
tion, of attempts to conciliate and 
concede in order to preserve a 
majority,—in a word, of a policy 
directed rather to the strengthen- 
ing and consolidation of a party 
than to the material improvement 
of the people. 

We would fain avoid a bitter 
spirit inour criticisms, and yet there 
is a bitterness which cannot be 
restrained in the contemplation 
of the disaster which has befallen 
the country, and of the manner 
in which that disaster has been 
brought about. Although Home 
Rule has been prominently before 
the electorate during the recent 
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struggle, and has been once more 
declared by Mr Gladstone to be the 
great object of his remaining polit- 
ical life, there is no reasonable man 
who will pretend that it is to the 
love of Home Rule that the Oppo- 
sition majority is to be attributed. 
In the case of the London constit- 
uencies, it is beyond doubt that the 
improvement of the Gladstonian 
position was due to the desire for 
that new London programme which 
was to give extended powers to 
the new county council, cunningly 
worked upon by Gladstonian agents 
and candidates, and used with the 
utmost skill in the extension and 
perfection of their political organi- 
sation. Home Rule probably did 
not decide one single contest in 
the metropolitan area, and it may 
be doubted whether the class of 
electors who constitute the major- 
ity in these constituencies would 
have crossed the street to vote if 
something more attractive than 
Home Rule had not been dangled 
before their eyes. In Wales, too, 
although the majority of the new 
members are very possibly by con- 
viction advocates of Home Rule in 
some sense or other, nobody doubts 
that their return was in almost 
every case attributable not to their 
views upon Irish Home Rule but 
upon Welsh Disestablishment. But 
the victories of the Gladstonians 
in English—and probably in some 
Scottish — counties have been 
gained neither by Home Rule nor 
Disestablishment, but by the diffu- 
sion of lavish promises to that por- 
tion of the electors who could be 
influenced by such tactics, and, we 
regret to add, by a system of mis- 
statement and misrepresentation 
which will inevitably recoil upon 
the heads of those who have conde- 
scended to the use of such weapons. 

It has been freely stated to 
electors by persons apparently 
responsible, that the retention of 
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power by Lord Salisbury involved 
arise in the price of bread ; that 
free education had been given, not, 
as we know to be the truth, by 
Lord Salisbury’s Government, but 
by the so-called Liberal party; and 
that to the same party have been 
due all those measures for the 
improvement of the condition of 
the classes which live by manual 
labour, and for the extension of 
representative government by the 
creation of county councils, which 
were in reality the work of the 
Conservative Government, and 
would have been followed in the 
coming session by a further de- 
velopment of those measures upon 
sound and well-considered bases. 
Nor have Gladstonian partisans 
been content with claiming as their 
own the good work of other people. 
They have not scrupled to deceive 
the rural electors with direct mis- 
statements alike as to the views 
and the actions of their opponents. 
Men who have lived all their lives 
among agricultural labourers, who 
know and who have always sym- 
pathised with their wants and 
desires, have been deliberately 
accused (generally in the districts 
where they were least known) of 
callous indifference to the labourer’s 
wants, and of a desire to refuse 
him any amelioration of his con- 
dition. Falsehoods of this descrip- 
tion have, in many rural constit- 
uencies, been sown broadcast 
among the electors with an only 
too successful result. 

Swayed by the feelings thus 
excited, the more ignorant among 
the electorate have been persuaded 
to cast off old ties and break with 
old associations, with the mistaken 
notion that the Gladstonian carpet- 
baggers—generally barristers un- 
appreciated in the walks of their 
profession — would somehow or 
other prove better representatives, 
and be more likely to promote the 
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interests of their constituents, than 
the well-known and well - tried 
members who had no vague pro- 
mises to offer, no misrepresenta- 
tions by which to beguile, but 
only the strength which county 
connection and high personal char- 
acter could lend to their candida- 
ture. Such men have been dis- 
placed in constituencies wherein 
we had hoped that the electors 
possessed more sense and more 
discrimination ; and although it is 
beyond all doubt that bitter re- 
pentance will be ere long expe- 
rienced by the electors who have 
now been so easily deceived, yet 
for the moment the mischief has 
been done, and the services of one 
of the best Governments which 
this country has ever seen have 
been rewarded by an ingratitude 
which makes us blush for our 
fellow-countrymen. England, in- 


deed, as a whole, has shown some 
appreciation of those services, and 


in Ireland the supporters of Lord 
Salisbury have at least somewhat 
more than held their own. But 
in some of the English counties, 
and, we regret to say, throughout 
the greater part of Scotland, the 
constituencies have discarded or 
refused the services of good men 
and true, and have returned 
{though often, it must be allowed, 
with reduced majorities) men who 
are unlikely to add either to the 
reputation or to the efficiency of 
Parliament. 

We may well inquire, therefore, 
what are likely to be the conse- 
quences of the decision which has 
been made by the newly elected 
House of Commons. Mr Glad- 
stone has undoubtedly the satis- 
faction, if such it be, of having 
brought about a state of things 
such as has never hitherto existed 
in Great Britain. He has suc- 
ceeded in displacing a Government 
whose supporters constitute by far 
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the largest of the parties into 
which either the House of Com- 
mons, or the country itself, may 
be divided, and in supplying their 
places with an Administration 
which can by no means combine 
in its support for any practical 
measures of legislation the hetero 
geneous sections by the temporary 
concurrence of which in the same 
lobby it has been enabled to pos- 
sess itself of what Mr Chamberlain 
has happily termed “ the semblance 
of power.” In the recent debate 
upon Mr Asquith’s amendment to 
the Address, the same eloquent 
speaker did indeed find a parallel 
case to the present in the events 
which accompanied the change of 
Government in 1859; but the 
parallel, as a matter of fact, is 
more apparent than real. It is 
perfectly true that the majority 
which carried the amendment by 
which Lord Hartington defeated 
the Derby Government was a 
majority which was by no means 
unanimous in its views upon sev- 
eral questions which were at that 
time before the country. Their 
differences, however, apart from 
the personal feeling which had at 
one time separated Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord John Russell, were 
to a great extent differences of 
degree rather than of principle ; 
and as soon as the question of the 
leadership had been decided, and 
Lord John Russell had consented 
to serve under Lord Palmerston, 
there was but little difficulty in 
arranging a programme in sup- 
port of which the Liberal party of 
the day could work harmoniously 
together. 

The present situation is not one 
which is susceptible of similar 
treatment. The Welsh demand 
for Disestablishment, the clamours 
for an Eight Hours Bill—to which 
Mr Gladstone has already shown 
signs of yielding—the disfranchis- 
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ing cry of “one man one vote,” and 
the proposals for restrictive legis- 
lation in the real or supposed 
interests of temperance,—all these 
are matters upon which men feel 
deeply and strongly, and to which 
the attention of the constituencies 
has been constantly and earnestly 
invited during the recent elections. 
Upon all these questions ,here is 
no inconsiderable divergence of 
opinion among the majority who 
for the moment have followed Mr 
Gladstone into the lobby ; and at 
the present instant it is impossible 
to predicate with any approach 
to certainty as to the view which 
Mr Gladstone’s new Government 
may finally take of the best 
method of dealing with any one 
of these questions, and as to the 
further problem whether that 
view will be endorsed by the 
House of Commons. It may 


perfectly well happen that, after 


a reign of five or six months, 
during which they will contentedly 
fulfil the duties and dispense the 
patronage appertaining to the 
Ministers of the Crown, the first 
few weeks, or even days, of a new 
session may disclose the fact that, 
save and except for the sole pur- 
pose of destroying their prede- 
cessors, the statesmen who compose 
the new Government have never 
possessed the confidence of either 
House of Parliament. Therefore 
we challenge contradiction to our 
statement that the position is 
unparalleled in the history of our 
country, and that it is unsafe and 
unconstitutional that we should 
be ruled by Ministers who have 
never placed before the country, 
save in the widest and therefore 
the most delusory terms, any 
policy which could be fully con- 
sidered and fairly criticised by the 
electorate. 

We may find, indeed, in one 
respect, a partial parallel to the 
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present situation of public affairs. 
From 1835 to 1841 Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government existed sole- 
ly through and by the action of 
Daniel O’Connell, who brought to 
its support his tail of Irish mem- 
bers, and saved it from the defeat 
which it must otherwise have 
speedily encountered. We may 
liken those times to our own in so 
far as that Mr Gladstone is, even 
to a much larger extent than Lord 
Melbourne, dependent upon the 
votes of the Irish members who 
follow Mr Justin M‘Carthy and 
Archbishop Walsh. But here, 
unhappily for our country, the 
parallel ceases. In Lord Mel- 
bourne’s days there was a general 
agreement of both political parties, 
and of all the different sections of 
political parties, to fling to the 
winds all considerations of political 
or personal advantage, whenever 
the principles of the constitution 
should be assailed or the integrity 
of the empire threatened from 
any quarter whatever. So it came 
about that when Mr O'Connell 
attacked the Union, all the states- 
men of the day, including Mr 
Gladstone himself, and all those 
who desired the unity of the em- 
pire, made common cause ; and the 
idea that the interests of the two 
countries could be served by dis- 
uniting the ties which experience 
had proved to be necessary to 
both, was cast aside as one which 
could be entertained by no patri- 
otic mind and supported by no 
loyal man. 

It has been reserved to Mr 
Gladstone to bring about a new 
state of things, to teach his follow- 
ers that the wisdom of all preced- 
ing statesmen has been foolishness, 
and to place himself and his 
Government in a situation from 
which they can hardly escape with- 
out such a sacrifice of honour and 
of character as has seldom been 
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demanded, and still more seldom 
exacted, from British statesmen. 
For the Irish arbiters of his fate 
are not men to be deluded and 
deceived by the craft and subtlety 
of the “old parliamentary hand.” 
They have their grasp upon his 
throat, and that grasp will not be 
relaxed until it has effected its 
purpose, and wrung concession 
after concession from the paralysed 
Minister and his docile crew of 
place-holders. The latter, indeed, 
will have a banquet of dirt to 
consume, in comparison of which 
the Parnellite juice of Sir William 
Harcourt’s description was a de- 
licious and fragrant repast. There 
is scarcely one of them who has 
not in the first instance expressed 
himself hostile to Home Rule for 
Ireland, and whose subsequent 
passage into the Home Rule camp 
has not been accompanied by 
direct and unmistakable assur- 
ances to the effect that the Home 
Rule intended was one which 
would maintain, fully and entirely, 
the supremacy of the Parliament 
at Westminster over any Parlia- 
ment to be established in Dublin. 

We have already pointed out, 
again and again, and the fact has 
been insisted upon during the late 
debate, that this is a species of 
Home Rule entirely different from 
that which has from the first been 
demanded by the Irish Home 
Rulers, that for which Mr Parnell 
“took his coat off,” and anything 
short of which would, as we have 
frequently been told, be refused 
and repudiated by the Irish people. 
That which Mr Parnell had ever 
in view was a genuine Home Rule, 
or in other words, a scheme of 
government which, considering 
Ireland as a separate and inde- 
pendent nation, should give to an 
Irish Parliament the entire control 
of Irish affairs; should, in the 
words of Mr Healy, leave that 
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Parliament “as free as air,” or, in 
other words, under no supremacy 
at all; and should enable Ireland 
to “take her place among the 
nations of the world.” Surely 
with such a broad and distinct 
difference between the two sections 
of Home Rulers, it is little short 
of dishonest that they should have 
combined to destroy the Queen’s 
Government without in the first 
instance ascertaining whether their 
difference is one of an irreconcil- 
able nature or one which can by 
mutual consent be bridged over 
and obliterated. If, on the other 
hand, this process has already 
taken place, and the support of the 
Irish Nationalists has been, for 
the time at least, secured to Mr 
Gladstone, it appears equally be- 
yond doubt that honesty and fair- 
play alike demanded that, during 
the debate which was to expel 
their opponents from office, the 
Gladstonian leaders should have 
so far taken the House and the 
country into their confidence as to 
have declared which of the two 
distinct views of Home Rule was 
to be adopted by the new Govern- 
ment as the basis upon which their 
motley group of followers could be 
reconciled and consolidated to the 
support of a definite policy. 
Nothing, however, of this kind 
has been attempted, and we are 
apparently to be governed for the 
next few months by men to whom, 
at the conclusion of that period, 
the proverbial three courses will 
be open. They may proceed upon 
the basis of giving to Ireland such 
a Parliament as will practically 
separate her from the control of 
the British Parliament and people. 
They may accept the alternative 
of creating an Irish Parliament 
which will be really and actually 
under that control. They may de- 
clare it to be impossible to perform 
the task which they have under- 
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taken, and may throw up in dis- 
gust and despair the attempt to 
reconcile things which are irre- 
concilable, and to satisfy those 
who do not desire to be deprived 
of their vocation by being satisfied. 
Should the new Government adopt 
the first course, in the teeth of 
their reiterated pledges to main- 
tain the supremacy of the British 
Parliament, they can hardly hope 
to hold together their English and 
Scottish followers, and will unite 
in opposition to their proposals all 
that is loyal, honest, and consti- 
tutional in the constituencies of 
Great Britain. Should they adopt 
the second course, the Irish Na- 
tionalists and the Parnellites can 
hardly be expected to accept that 
which they have so recently and 
so loudly declared they will never 
accept, and their withdrawal of 
their support from the Govern- 
ment must be expected to follow, 
leaving Mr Gladstone in the de- 
cided minority which is his legiti- 
mate position as leader of only the 
second largest party in the House 
of Commons. There remains, in- 
deed, the third course which we 
have mentioned ; but its adoption 
would imply the admission that 
the Government had obtained and 
held office for several months under 
false pretences, and would utterly 
destroy the small remnant of polit- 
ical reputation which still remains 
to Mr Gladstone and his personal 
followers. 

It appears, then, to be most 
probable that, between this time 
and the reassembling of Parliament 
next year, every effort will be 
made by Mr Gladstone and his 
coadjutors to construct a measure 
of Home Rule which will as nearly 
as possible unite the two great 
rival sections of his Home Rule 
followers. Inasmuch, however, as 
two things essentially different 
cannot easily be made to appear 
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the same, it would seem that there 
is only one possible solution of Mr 
Gladstone’s difficulty. He must 
propose a measure sufficiently 
moderate, in its dealing with 
British supremacy, to enable his 
English followers to support him 
without any much greater elas- 
ticity of conscience than that 
which Gladstonians naturally pos- 
sess or easily acquire, and sufli- 
ciently strong to allow the Irish 
contingent to accept it as at least 
a step in the right direction. 
That any such measure should be 
accepted by the Irish Nationalists 
of either section as a final settle- 
ment is absolutely out of the 
question. Should they avow such 
an intention, we must bear in 
mind how the same was avowed 
to the public by Mr Parnell in 
1886, and how subsequent revela- 
tions have informed us that the 
avowal was only intended to serve 
the purpose of the moment, and 
that Mr Gladstone’s’ vaunted 
measure of Home Rule was in 
reality only to be accepted as an 
instalment. It is highly probable 
that Mr Justin M‘Carthy’s section 
of the Irish party may make a 
similar avowal in 1893 to that of 
Mr Parnell in 1886. But even if, 
after our experience of the past, 
we are ready to believe in the 
sincerity of any such avowal, we 
must bear in mind that at the 
present time it would possess no 
validity whatever. There is no 
power to be found within the 
Nationalist ranks which can bind 
the Parnellites and the seventy 
thousand Irish electors who have 
revolted against priestly domina- 
tion, and adhered to the policy 
of their old leader. Moreover, 
even if such a power existed, and 
if both sections of the Irish party 
should combine in the acceptance 
of any Home Rule measure pro- 
posed by Mr Gladstone, no one 
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endowed with common-sense, and 
capable of the smallest forecast of 
future events, will doubt for a 
moment that such an acceptance 
would be forgotten and thrown 
aside the very first moment that 
the priestly controllers of the Irish 
majority deemed that the time had 
come to make fresh demands from 
Great Britain, and to extend the 
legislative functions of the Irish 
Parliament towards a greater free- 
dom from imperial control than 
Mr Gladstone may now venture to 
propose. 

It could hardly be but that 
complaints should come from an 
Irish Home Rule Parliament of 
undue interference on the part 
of the Parliament at Westminster, 
and of course the remedy for such 
complaints which would be sug- 
gested on the other side of the 
Channel would be the removal of 
the power of interference at all. 
No candidate would have a chance 
of being returned by an Irish 
constituency unless he pledged 
himself to advocate such removal ; 
and the pressure brought to bear 
upon the British Parliament would 
be far more difficult to resist than 
the pressure to which Mr Glad- 
stone has hitherto unfortunately 
conceded so much, because it 
would be the pressure of a regu- 
larly constituted representative 
assembly, speaking in the name 
of the Irish people, and backed 
by the authority of the Irish 
executive—if, as we suppose, the 
creation of an Irish executive, 
responsible only to the Irish Par- 
liament, should still form part 
of Mr Gladstone’s scheme. Un- 
fortunately for the country, Mr 
Gladstone has, from the first mo- 
ment of his taking up the question 
of Home Rule, fallen into two 
fatal mistakes. First of all, in 
his disgust at the means employed 
to carry the Act of Union, he 
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seems to have imbibed the most 
erroneous opinion that the states- 
men who carried it were possessed 
with a deep hatred of Ireland and 
Irishmen, and that they had some 
sinister object in view—that object, 
according to Mr Gladstone, being 
to debase and degrade the Irish 
nation. An impartial perusal of 
history will show how utterly mis- 
taken is Mr Gladstone in this 
view. The policy of Mr Pitt, 
Lord Castlereagh, and Lord Clare 
may have been right or wrong, 
but of two things there can be no 
doubt whatever. First, that the 
main reason for the Act of Union 
was the extreme inconvenience, 
and even danger, to the interests 
of both countries which were 
caused by the existence of two 
Parliaments for one home empire ; 
secondly, the desire to weld more 
closely together the peoples of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to 
make Irishmen feel that they were 
as much a component portion of 
the home dominions of the Crown 
as were the English and Scottish. 
There is no need of lengthy 
argument to prove the truth of 
what we write. It will be found 
in the speeches of the statesmen 
whom we have named; and even 
if those speeches did not exist, our 
own common-sense tells us that in 
all probability these and no others 
must have been the main reasons 
which prompted Mr Pitt’s Govern- 
ment to introduce and carry the 
Act of Union. Unhappily, Mr 
Gladstone’s misreading of Irish 
history has caused him to fall into 
a second error of an equally grave 
character. As he is unable or un- 
willing to see and appreciate Mr 
Pitt’s reasons for wishing to unite 
the two Parliaments, he falls into 
the consequential mistake of sup- 
posing that the re-establishment, 
in some form or other, of a separate 
Parliament in Ireland would ren- 
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der more easy and more harmoni- 
ous the relations between Great 
Britain and that country. Mr 
Pitt got rid of the Irish Parlia- 
ment because he found two Parlia- 
ments unworkable. Mr Gladstone 
wishes to bring it to life again, 
because he thinks either that in 
1892 he knows better than Mr 
Pitt in 1800 whether two Parlia- 
ments are better and more easily 
worked than one, or because he 
believes that the circumstances of 
the two countries have so changed, 
that what was bad in 1800 has 
become good and desirable in 1892. 
It must in all fairness be admitted 
that the former and not the latter 
is Mr Gladstone’s contention, and 
that he conscientiously believes 
that the passing of the Act of 
Union was unfair to Ireland, bad 
for both countries, and a policy 
which he would not have adopted 
then, and which he equally repu- 
diates to-day. 

There are one or two points, 
however, in this contention, which 
have hardly as yet been brought 
forward with sufficient promi- 
nence. The difficulty of deciding 
what are Irish affairs, and what 
are affairs which concern both 
Ireland and Great Britain, is of 
itself a difficulty which will not 
be easily met. But another diffi- 
culty cannot fail to make itself felt 
as soon as an Irish Parliament be- 
gins the work of legislation. It 
never seems to have struck Mr 
Gladstone that the main argument 
which the Nationalists advance in 
support of their demand for Home 
Rule is one which goes a long way 
towards furnishing a conclusive 
reason against it. This argument 
rests upon the alleged fact that the 
legislation of the British Parlia- 
ment is not in accordance with the 
wishes of the Irish people. What 
is this statement but a declaration, 
in other words, that the spirit 
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which guides British legislation 
is a spirit different from that by 
which Irish legislation would be 
guided in Dublin? If this be so, 
is it not abundantly clear that the 
legislation proposed by an Irish 
Parliament would infallibly clash 
with the opinion and sentiment 
of Great Britain, and that there 
would be constant jarring and dis- 
cord between the two Parliaments ? 

We say nothing here of the re- 
ligious differences which are at 
present kept in the background, 
in Ireland itself to some extent, 
and in the British Parliament al- 
most entirely, by the salutary and 
restraining influence of British 
supremacy. It can hardly be 
doubted, however, that if this in- 
fluence should once be withdrawn, 
religious differences would be ac- 
centuated, and scenes of violence 
might and probably would recur, 
to the discredit of Ireland and to 
the scandal of the whole empire. 
Apart from these considerations 
altogether is the result which can- 
not possibly fail to follow—name- 
ly, that the legislation of a Home 
Rule Parliament would necessitate 
constant supervision on the part of 
the Parliament at Westminster, and 
that such supervision would speed- 
ily become irksome and hateful to 
Irish members, and would, after a 
very short experience, be held to 
constitute an Irish grievance as 
great as any of which Irishmen 
have felt it their duty to complain 
in the past. The simple truth is 
that Mr Gladstone is in a terrible 
dilemma. If he proposes to give 
to a new Irish Parliament the free 
hand which is demanded by his 
Irish supporters, he can scarcely 
fail to foresee the certainty of a 
collision between the Legislatures 
of Great Britain and Ireland. If, 
on the contrary, he restricts and 
limits the power of the Irish Par- 
liament in any degree whatever, 
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the Irish Home Rulers will justly 
complain that he has broken his 
word to them; that it can be no 
free Parliament and no really 
national Legislature which is not 
invested with the full rights which 
appertain to the representative 
legislature of a nation ; and that, 
in fact, all the boasted Gladstonian 
sympathy with Irish Nationalists 
has turned out to be the merest 
humbug. Then it will surely come 
to pass that Mr Gladstone will be 
forced to recognise that which he 
has hitherto refused to admit or 
even to consider—namely, the im- 
possibility of satisfying Irish agita- 
tion by a policy of concession. 
Throughout all his Irish policy 
there has run one fatal error which 
has damaged his Governments in 
the past, and will assuredly do 
the same in the future. The 
error consists in his constant at- 
tempts to meet extravagant de- 
mands by unreasonable concessions. 


The demands made by an Irish 
party are not always serious, and 


are generally exaggerated. In 
any case, they require to be met 
fairly and firmly, and Mr Glad- 
stone’s fatal mistake has been that, 
in the face of every such demand, 
he has never laid down a standard 
of right and wrong by which to 
guide his policy, but has solely 
taken into account the best method 
by which he could at the moment 
conciliate, and win over to his 
side, those who professed to rep- 
resent Irish opinion, and who 
commanded the Irish vote in the 
House of Commons. Thus it was 
that, in dealing with the Irish 
Land question, he never leaned 
upon any principle, but was driven 
from pillar to post in the vain 
attempt to sweep the Irish mem- 
bers into his net. Yet there was 
a simple basis of honesty upon 
which he might have taken his 
stand, and rendered impregnable 
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his position. Either the Irish 
landlords had, or they had not, a 
right to their property. If they 
had not, by all means let them be 
dispossessed, with such compensa- 
tion as might be justified by the 
circumstances. If they had the 
right which they claimed, and 
which had again and again been 
recognised by the British Parlia- 
ment, then they were entitled to 
the protection of the law equally 
with any other class of her 
Majesty’s subjects. But Mr Glad- 
stone, apparently admitting their 
right, introduced legislation in 
favour of the tenant against the 
landlord which can only be de- 
fended upon the supposition that 
justice and honesty have not the 
same meaning in Ireland as in 
other countries. In so doing he 
provoked and encouraged further 
agitation on the part of those to 
whom he had shown that, so long 
as he was in power, to agitate 
and defy the law was the surest 
way to obtain further conces- 
sions. 

Mr Gladstone’s descent to the 
impossible policy of Home Rule 
was not unexpected by those who 
knew him well. When he once 
reopened the question of Irish 
land tenure in 1880, his down- 
ward course to the ranks of Irish 
Nationalists was a logical sequence, 
and was predicted by those who 
now view with sorrow and sadness 
the fulfilment of their prediction. 
In like manner now, according to 
our judgment, there is scarcely any 
possible resistance which Mr Glad- 
stone can logically oppose to future 
Irish demands. He has misread 
and misstated Irish history to such 
an extent, that the better informed 
members of his party must stand 
aghast at the extraordinary state- 
ments for which he has accepted 
the responsibility. As a logical 
deduction from premisses upon 
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which he has ventured to build, 
but which in reality are utterly 
antenable, he has formed such 
ideas of Ireland’s past parliamen- 
tary history that it is quite impos- 
sible to guess at his proposals for 
the future. One thing alone is 
fortunately certain—namely, that 
the days of nebulous ambiguity 
are at last over, and that Mr 
Gladstone will have to face that 
fact. At length he will be obliged 
to speak out. His explanation of 
Home Rule for Ireland will be 
before the country, and no ‘con- 
spiracy of silence” can prevent 
the close and full discussion which 
it will be the duty of the Unionist 
party to secure. 

We need not doubt that the 
duty will be thoroughly and faith- 
fully done. In the debate upon 
Mr Asquith’s amendment to the 
Address, no one can deny that the 
Liberal Unionists played their part 
well, and amply justified the ex- 
istence of which Sir William Har- 
court had foretold that they would 
be deprived by the general elec- 
tion. Mr Chamberlain’s speech 
was probably the best which he 
has ever delivered in Parliament. 
It was unanswered, no doubt, on 
account of the Gladstonian con- 
spiracy of silence, but in truth it 
was unanswerable. The hollow- 
ness of the alliance between the 
various sections of Home Rulers, 
the insuperable differences of prin- 
ciple which, so far as words and 
professions mean anything, cer- 
tainly exist within the ranks of 
the Opposition, and the vacillating 
indecision of Mr Gladstone in his 
treatment of some of the burning 
questions of the hour, were all 
ruthlessly exposed in this speech ; 
and no one who listened to its 
incisive and eloquent words could 
wonder any longer at the extra- 
ordinary influence wielded by Mr 
Chamberlain in the counties where 
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he is best known and consequently 
best appreciated. It was in vain 
that discourteous interruptions 
were attempted by the Nationalist 
members: the unhappy wight who 
ventured upon such a course re- 
ceived a ready and crushing retort, 
and from first to last the speaker 
held the House in rapt attention, 
and established beyond doubt his 
claim as one of the first orators 
of the British Parliament. The 
Gladstonian leaders must have 
listened with as much shame as 
still remains to them, alike to the 
eloquence of Mr Chamberlain and 
the scathing denunciation of Sir 
Henry James. These, forsooth, 
are the men against whom they 
have poured forth their vials of 
abuse, and whom they have en- 
deavoured to ostracise from _politi- 
cal life; these are the men whose 
firmness and consistency have 
shamed the glaring inconsistency 
of their former colleagues ; these 
are the men whose words have 
weight with the country, because 
they are true and honest words, 
uttered by men who but for their 
truth and honesty might now be 
about to receive places and honours 
at Mr Gladstone’s hands, but who 
have preferred the plain path of 
duty and of patriotism, and have 
left the spoils to be gathered by 
the jackals and vultures to whom 
political honour is unknown, and 
consistency and patriotism idle 
words. 

The result, then, of the debate 
and the division has been to dis- 
card the honest watch-dogs, and 
admit the political wolves to the 
feast for which they have so long 
been yearning. And well indeed 
may we ask ourselves at such a 
moment, ‘What next?” The 
pack which is now howling to be 
satisfied by Mr Gladstone is too 
numerous and too ravenous to ren- 
der his duty one easy of perform- 
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ance. Before these words are in 
the hands of our readers, dis- 
appointment will have begun and 
discontent will have followed the 
non-recognition of claims and the 
forgetfulness of alleged services. 
It is perhaps somewhat premature 
to speculate upon the quarter from 
which the new Government will 
first be attacked, especially as it 
is difficult to form any hypothesis 
as to the policy which may, at Mr 
Gladstone’s good pleasure, be an- 
nounced. To ordinary observers 
it would seem that the balance of 
probability is in favour of a some- 
what moderate measure of Home 
Rule, which may be expanded and 
enlarged to meet the Irish views 
as soon as English public opinion, 
or that portion of it represented 
by Gladstonians, has been appeased 
by the dose of moderation, and 
has fully committed itself to the 
main features of the bill. But 
even if Mr Gladstone should be so 
fortunate as to unite his followers 
upon the second reading of his 
bill, he will still be only at the 
beginning of his difficulties. The 
Committee stage will lie before 
him, and it must be remembered 
that this will be unlike the Com- 
mittee upon an ordinary measure. 
It will be neither more nor less 
than a Committee upon the British 
Constitution, and upon every 
clause new points will arise, fresh 
difficulties will be started, and the 
magnitude of the scheme which 
the veteran Premier has under- 
taken will become more and more 
apparent to himself, the House of 
Commons, and the country. 

Nor will this be the most serious 
difficulty which Mr Gladstone will 
have to encounter. We have al- 
ready heard counsel given by Mr 
Labouchere which, cynical and im- 
pudent as its author, doubtless 
springs from a knowledge of his 
associates, and is founded upon no 
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inaccurate estimate of their feel- 
ings and desires. The object of 
Mr Labouchere and those of his 
school is apparently to drag the 
British Constitution through the 
dirt to the best of their ability, to 
lower the influence of property and 
education as far as they can, and 
to abolish everything and every- 
body whom it may be necessary 
to sweep out of the way in order 
to accomplish their nefarious de- 
signs. According to the views of 
these worthies, property has al- 
ready too much influence in our 
representative system, although the 
cottager in receipt of weekly wages 
has an equality of electoral rights 
with the squire who owns half the 
parish. But there is a Conserv- 
ative element in property, and 
therefore the influence of property 
must be still further lowered. 
This being the main object of 
those who think with Mr Labou- 
chere, they have not scrupled to 
say to the Irish party, “ Postpone 
Home Rule until we shall have 
carried such measures as_ will 
strengthen our party to an extent 
sufficient to enable us to give you 
a more comprehensive measure 
than we dare attempt at present.” 
But these crafty advisers had for- 
gotten two things when they ten- 
dered this advice. First, that the 
very offer implied that the English 
Radical section of Mr Gladstone’s 
majority had been elected not so 
much on account of Home Rule 
as for other objects; and second- 
ly, that even if Mr Gladstone could 
be supposed to wish to evade his 
pledges to put Home Rule for Ire- 
land before everything else in his 
legislative programme, the Irish 
Nationalists, closely watched by 
the Parnellites, dare not for one 
single instant countenance such 
an evasion. Mr Labouchere and 
his counsel, therefore, found no fa- 
vour with the “old parliamentary 
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hand,” who doubtless appreciated 
its subtlety, but knew that he was 
in a position wherein an attempt 
to escape by a side wind would 
land him in greater danger than an 
adherence to his pledges. 

But the Radical crew have 
shown their teeth: they may for 
the moment be discreetly reticent, 
but they do not intend to be 
driven from their position. Their 
greatest delight would be to bring 
about such a state of things as 
should enable them to go to an early 
dissolution with a cry against the 
House of Lords. To arrive at such 
a result they would willingly post- 
pone their favourite legislative 
hobbies, if only Mr Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill is such as would 
provoke the Lords to reject it. It 
is possible, however, that even in 
this contingency they may be reck- 
oning without their host. The 
steadfast refusal of Mr Gladstone 
to explain, in even the slightest 
degree, the principles of the mea- 
sure which he intends to submit 
to Parliament upon this subject, 
has of course prevented the car- 
dinal points of difference between 
the Unionists and their opponents 
from being freely and fairly dis- 
cussed in the constituencies. The 
natural and probable consequence 
is, that if, under such circumstances, 
the measure ever reaches the House 
of Lords, that assembly may feel 
compelled to do all in its power 
to secure that these cardinal points 
shall be referred to the electors 
before a parliamentary decision 
upon them shall be given. It will 
then remain to be proved whether 
the great body of electors through- 
out the country will be drawn into 
a crusade against the House of 
Lords, because the latter have pro- 
tected them against an unfair at- 
tempt to commit them to import- 
ant principles and constitutional 
changes upon which they have 
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never yet been fairly and squarely 
asked for their decision. 

But whilst that section of the 
Radical party who believe in Mr 
Labouchere may be willing to post- 
pone anything and _ everything 
for the chance of wreaking their 
vengeance upon the House of 
Lords at as early a date as pos- 
sible, there are others who take a 
different view. The honest Radi- 
cal and the Laboucherian Radical 
belong to a different class of beings. 
The honest Radical believes in his 
creed; and having been sent to 
Parliament to advocate the pass- 
ing of certain measures, does not 
see why these are to be shunted 
to please Archbishop Walsh and 
the M‘Carthyites. He does not, 


indeed, object to Home Rule, but 
he thinks that English and Scot- 
tish questions, especially those con- 
nected with the interests of labour, 
have been long enough pushed 
aside to gratify Irish agitators, and 


if this policy is to be continued, 
he is quite ready to make himself 
disagreeable when opportunities 
offer. It is with men of this 
school that Mr Gladstone will have 
to deal; and their action, not only 
in Newcastle, but in other con- 
stituencies, proves that they are 
men tenacious of their opinions, 
firm of purpose, and prepared to 
subordinate the interests of party 
to those of the class on whose 
behalf they are present in Parlia- 
ment, and whose welfare they place 
before all political considerations. 
Judging by his speeches in recent 
years, Mr Gladstone has deliber- 
ately adopted and clung to the 
opinion that all sections of the 
anti-Unionist Liberal party have 
adopted him as their leader, part- 
ly from personal admiration, and 
partly from their conscientious ap- 
proval of his political principles, 
so far as the latter have been dis- 
closed. There is, however, another 
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view, somewhat less flattering, but 
resting upon a firmer basis of prob- 
ability. Mr Gladstone will find, 
ere long, that if the different sec- 
tions of the party or parties which 
he leads have united in his favour 
at the polls, it is less from the 
causes he supposes than from the 
desire of each section to make use 
of him. Without the weight of 
his name and authority, there 
would be no Separatist majority 
to-day. That majority exists pre- 
cisely for the reason that to each 
of its component parts that name 
and authority are necessary to sus- 
tain its own particular school of 
politics. And as soon as it is clear 
that the cohesion of the various 
atoms which have built up the 
majority is no longer of service to 
this or that section, the reason for 
the cohesion will cease and the 
majority will disappear. 

Mr Gladstone, therefore, has 
before him a task from which a 
man in the prime of life might 
well shrink, and which cannot fail 
to tax to the utmost his powers 
of mental and physical endurance. 
His colleagues may, and doubtless 
will, as far as possible, lighten 
the burden of office to the veteran 
statesman ; but the weight of re- 
sponsibility cannot be avoided or 
evaded, and at Mr Gladstone’s 
age, the trial will be one of no 
little severity. Upon the life of 
the Premier, and, indeed, upon the 
sufficiency of his strength to dis- 
charge the duties of office, the 
policy of the country and the ex- 
istence of his Government alike 
depend. The comparison between 
Lord Palmerston and Mr Glad- 
stone does not hold good for a 
moment. At the time of Lord 
Palmerston’s death, his Cabinet 
consisted of well-tried statesmen, 
in whose capacity the country 
could have confidence, and whose 
aptitude for official life had been 
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amply proved. But the same can- 
not be said of Mr Gladstone's 
personal followers. Lord Rose- 
bery, indeed, though but a short 
time at the Foreign Office, evinced 
an ability which, coupled with his 
powers of oratory and _ general 
talents, have caused the country 
to view his appointment as For- 
eign Minister with a satisfaction 
increased if not mainly founded 
upon the belief that there will be 
no attempt on his part to reverse 
the wise and patriotic policy of 
Lord Salisbury. Lord Herschell, 
moreover, both as a lawyer, a 
speaker, and a hard-working mem- 
ber of both Houses of Parliament, 
has won for himself a reputation 
which renders his appointment to 
the Lord Chancellorship one that 
can be regarded, apart from po- 
litical considerations, with un- 
alloyed satisfaction. But apart 
from these two men there is 
neither conspicuous ability nor tried 
statesmanship to be found in the 
new Cabinet. We have got the 
old hacks of former Gladstonian 
Governments back again, with the 
addition of a lawyer of fair but 
not remarkable ability for Home 
Secretary, and a comparatively 
junior member of Parliament, in 
the person of Mr Acland, whose 
elevation to a seat in the Cabinet 
upon his first entrance into offi- 
cial life has probably been as great 
a surprise to himself as to his 
colleagues. 

There are two features, however, 
in the new Cabinet which are de- 
serving of especial notice. In the 
first place, its members are almost, 
if not entirely without exception, 
men who, however respectable, 
have never been distinguished for 
independence of thought or action, 
but have been and are likely to 
continue the docile and submissive 
servants of Mr Gladstone. In the 
second place, the Radical section 
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of the Gladstonian party have 
simply been snubbed. There is 
no other word for it. Of the 
seventeen gentlemen who are to 
compose the Cabinet, fifteen have 
held office before, and the only 
fresh blood is to be found in 
Messrs Asquith and _ Acland, 
neither of whom can be said to be 
identified with the Radical section 
of their party. Mr Labouchere’s 
position is difficult to realise. 
No one has done such yeoman’s 
service for the ‘Grand Old Man”: 
no one was believed to be more 
certain of grateful recognition. 
As yet, however, there seems to 
be an inclination to pass by the 
claims of ‘Truth’ and its pro- 
prietor, and there has been an 
ominous omission of Mr Labou- 
chere’s name in all the consulta- 
tions and negotiations which have 
been brought to the knowledge of 
the public. It may be, of course, 


that the Spartan virtue of the 
gentleman in question may be in 
fault, and that his independent 
spirit refuses to be fettered by 


official chains. This, however, is 
not the solution indicated by com- 
mon rumour, which goes so far as 
to hint that if no office has been 
accepted by Mr Labouchere, it is 
because no office has been offered. 

Some colour, indeed, has been 
given to this rumour by the re- 
ported statement of the member 
for Northampton, that he has “no 
confidence” in Lord Rosebery as 
Foreign Minister. We need scarce- 
ly say that we should regard this 
statement with much satisfaction, 
since a statesman disapproved of by 
Mr Labouchere must be presumed 
to be one in whom patriotism and 
a due sense of his country’s reputa- 
tion are still to be found, and in 
whose hands the foreign policy 
of our country may consequently 
be left with some feeling of 
security. The “statement” may 
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be true or false, but, be this 
as it may, the result is before 
us, and it is one full of hope 
for the Unionist party. When a 
certain class of men fall out, we 
know that there is a proverbially 
good chance of other folk coming 
by their own. So it seems at the 
present moment. If the Radical 
section, who, as a matter of fact, 
bore the lion’s share of the late 
contest at the polls, finds itself 
ignored, snubbed, and slighted, in 
order to satisfy the claims of “the 
old gang,” their loyalty towards 
the chief who thus kicks down the 
ladder by means of which he has 
climbed to power, will wax cold, 
and their support of his Govern- 
ment may not be so complete and 
so constant as he expects. Mr 
Gladstone must be sanguine, in- 
deed, if he thinks that the ad- 
vanced Radicals are to be pro- 
pitiated and contented with two 
or three minor offices bestowed 
upon gentlemen who are supposed 
to belong to their wing of the 
party. Of course, as far as the 
lawyers are concerned, there are 
other than political offices with 
which they may be satisfied ; and 
Messrs Haldane, R. T. Reid, Lock- 
wood, and other legal Gladstonians, 
if their names do not appear as 
immediate recipients of Mr Glad- 
stone’s favour, may be consoled by 


judicial appointments in the near 


future. But the Hunters, the 
Storys, the Channings, the Cobbs, 
the Benns, and id genus omne are 
expected to yield meek obedience 
to the man whom their arduous 
exertions have done so much to 
place in office, and to subordinate 
to his service not only their own 
particular crotchets, but their per- 
sonal claims to official position. 
Mr Caine and the “Temperance” 
party form a noticeable feature in 
this record of disappointment. In 
vain has the Temperance cry been 
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perverted into a Gladstonian war- 
shout; in vain has Mr Caine 
“ratted” from his Unionist friends 
and deserted his Unionist prin- 
ciples. Mr Gladstone has let him 
“severely alone,” and as yet has 
remained as silent upon “ Local 
option” as upon the other shib- 
boleths which were employed in 
behalf of his party during the 
recent elections. The  ultra- 
Radicals, the Labour party, and 
the “faddists” generally, are 
expected to bow their necks 
submissively before the despised 
politicians of “the old gang.” 
Whether they will be equal to 
such self-sacrifice remains to be 
proved; but it can hardly be 
doubted that Mr Gladstone’s choice 
of colleagues has sown the seeds 
of disaffection, and has rendered 
cabals and intrigues more than 
likely in the future. The discon- 
tent may and probably will be 
concealed for the present, especi- 


ally as nothing practical can be 
done until the reassembling of 


Parliament. Nevertheless it may 
be expected to smoulder during 
the next five months, and we shall 
await with interest the moment 
when the inevitable flames will 
break out. 

The Radicals, if they please, may 
give Mr Gladstone a warning at 
the very commencement of the 
next session. It has been freely 
stated that Mr Courtney is not to 
be proposed for re-election as Chair- 
man of Committees, but that one 
of Mr Gladstone’s own personal 
following is to be nominated. If 
the nominee should not be taken 
from the advanced wing of the 
party, the latter might deem it 
expedient to assert their independ- 
ence by suggesting the reappoint- 
ment of Mr Courtney, who, 
Unionist as he is, has proved him- 
self an excellent chairman, and 
one from whom scrupulous im- 
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partiality may be expected. Should 
this move be made by the inde- 
pendent Radicals, and be sup- 
ported by the Unionist party, the 
first test would be applied to the 
stability and cohesion of Mr 
Gladstone’s majority; and whilst 
the Unionists would rejoice in the 
re-election of a man of tried ca- 
pacity and of their own political 
school, the advanced party would 
have proved to the Prime Minister 
that his position could only be 
maintained by treating them with 
greater respect and consideration 
than he has evinced in the forma- 
tion of his Government. Time 
will unravel the mystery which 
may for the present shroud the 
action of the extreme Left, and 
the Unionist party can afford to 
wait. During the coming months 
the country wiil have time to 
review the events of the general 
election, and to understand the 
change which has been effected. 
We may congratulate ourselves 
that Mr Gladstone has formed his 
Cabinet from the more moderate 
section of his followers, and that, 
although with two or three excep- 
tions, mediocrity may be said to 
be their characteristic, we are 
bound to admit that it is a more 
respectable mediocrity than might 
have been apprehended. The gen- 
tlemen below the gangway must 
make the best of it, and we wish 
them joy of their position. 
Meanwhile it is amusing to 
note that one of the last offices 
left unfilled is that of the Minister 
of Agriculture, of late so worthily 
occupied by Mr Chaplin. When 
we remember the frantic appeals 
made by Gladstonian candidates 
(too often successfully) to the 
agricultural constituencies, the in- 
tense interest in the labourer 
ascribed to Mr Gladstone and his 
party, and the denunciation of the 
Unionists as being no true friends 
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to his welfare and improvement, 
we cannot but call attention to 
the contrast between the conduct 
of the two political parties. The 
Unionist Government created the 
office of Minister of Agriculture, 
and appointed a Cabinet Minister 
to hold it. Mr Gladstone has left 
the office unfilled until nearly 
every other office has been given 
away, and has completed his 
Cabinet without the admission 
into the charmed circle of the 
Minister charged with this office. 
Nothing can show more clearly 
that it is the Unionist party and 
the Unionist leaders who appreci- 
ate the importance of the agricul- 
tural interest, and from whom only 
is to be expected full and fair at- 
tention to the wants of the agri- 
cultural community. 

The electors of Great Britain 
and Ireland will not have long to 
wait before other proofs are fur- 
nished of the manner in which 
they have been misled and de- 
ceived by Gladstonian promises 
and misrepresentations. Every 
section of the community—every 
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school of politics—has been flat- 
tered and cajoled with a view to 
the manufacture of that composite 
majority which should overthrow 
Lord Salisbury and reinstate Mr 
Gladstone in office. Now has 
come the time for the fulfilment 
of the promises so lavishly made. 
Mr Gladstone holds the coveted 
position of Prime Minister, and 
we may well pause and ask our- 
selves the question, “What next?” 
We shall not wait long for a reply. 
Move which way he will, Mr 
Gladstone must disappoint one 
section or another of his followers, 
whilsp day by day the country 
will awaken to the sense of the 
unfortunate mistake which has 
been made ; and the inevitable dis- 
affection and disunion which will 
gradually dissolve the Separatist 
majority can only result in the 
triumphant vindication of the 
Unionist policy, and the return to 
office of those Unionist statesmen 
who represent the vast preponder- 
ance of the loyalty and intelligence 
of the country. 
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